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TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


Aocohdino to the original intention, the English trans- 
lation of this work was to have appeared shortly after the 
second German edition, which came out in the end of 1875, 
atid which, as mentioned by the author in his preface, was 
in part prepared with a view to this translation. In con- 
sequence, however, of the death of Professor Childers, 
under whose direction it was in the first instance begun, 
and of whose aid and supervision it would, had he lived, have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand-still, and some 
time elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page. The manuscript of the translation thus interrupted 
embraced a considerable part of the text of the first divi- 
sion of the work (V edic Literature). It had not under- 
gone any revision by Professor Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification. Upon Mr. Zachariae devolved the labour of 
correcting it, of completing it as far as the close of the 
Vedic Period, and of adding the notes to this First Part, 
none of which had been translated. From the number of 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised in the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re-translated. The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Literature) is 
entirely and exclusively the work of Mr. Mann. 

The circumstances under which the translation has been 
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produced have greatly delayed ite Appearance. But tor 
this delay some compen.sation is afforded by the Supple- 
mentary Notes which Professor Weber W written for 
incorporation in the volume (p. 311 £f.), and which sup- 
ply information regarding th'o latest researches and the 
newest publications bearing upon the subjects discussed in 
the work. Professor Weber has also been good enough to 
read the sheets as they came from the press, and the trans- 
lators ore indebted to him for a number of suggestions. 

A few of the abbreviations made use of in the titles of 
works which are frequently .quoted perhaps require ex- 
planation; tg., I. St. for Weber’s Indiseilie Studien ; I, Sir. 
for his Inditehe Sirdfm; /. AK for Lassen’s hdische 
AUerthum^nde ; Z. B. M. 0 . tor ZeitsMft der deutschm 
foorgerdandisclien Gesellschaft, &c. 

The system of traualitcration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the Geman original; as, however, if 
varies in a few particulars, it is given here instead of iu 
the Author’s Preface. It i-s as follows 
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oPREFAGE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The work of my youth, which here appears in a new edi- 
tion, had been several years out of print. To have repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done*; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours, it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it to a com- 
plete and systematie remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual portion of knowledge. ^ In thus finally decid- 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way 
could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precisely in this way, and that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, m nuce, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four-and-twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doin^ could I furnish a critically 
secured basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co,, which could not possibly now give 
the original text alone, as was done in the French transla- 
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X preface to the second edition. 

tion * wbich appeared at Paris in 1859. It, was, indeed,, 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con*^ 
viction, grew upon me, that, although a complete recon> 
stniction of it was out of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear in a German 
dress also. I rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as uncertain and unsettled as formerly; while, on 
the other hand, many thin^ already stand dear and sure 
which I then only doubt^y conjectured, or which were 
at that time still completely enveloped in obscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the different works — was, from the 
beginning, the. object I had before me in these lectures; 
and this object, together with that of specifying the publir 
cations which have seen the light in the interval, has con- 
tinued to be my leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are used.t 

The number of fellow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — ^in order thus to faci- 

* Histoirt de la Liitirature' Indienne, trad, de fAUemand par 
Sadous, Purit : A. Durand, 1859. 

t In tbe translation, these brackets are only retained to mark new 
matter added in the aeoond edition to the original notes of the first ; the 
notes which m the second edition were entirely new are here simply indi* 
caied by numbers.~TR. 
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litate a genaral view of this part of the sabject->to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies all -recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place — I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth, which was completed 
in the course of last sumtaer.* The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the patronage of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon the two editors. 

A. W. 


Berlin, November ^ 1875. 


• The second edition bears the inscription : * Dedicated to my friends, 
Bohtlingk and Roth, on the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary.'— Tic 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The lectarea herewith presented to the narrow circle of 
nay fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
the wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
history of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
such, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
respects supplemented and improved. The material they 
deal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
period completely checked inquiry into its iKtmd rdaMve 
chronology— the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
could I ever have ventured upon such a labour, had not 
the Berlin Royal Library had the good fortime to possess 
the fine collection of Sanslqdt MSS. formed by Sir R. 
Chambers, the acquisition of which some ten years ago, 
through the liberality of his Majesty, Frederick William 
lY., and by the agency of his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanslqit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress. In the course of 
last year, commissioned by the Royal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the resolb 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with, 
these lectures, which may injmme sense be r^iarded as b 
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oosuaentoiy upon it. Imperfect as, from absolute 
-point of view, botli works must appear, I jet cherisb the 
Itope that thej maj render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in tiie specid investiga- 
tions, to the rmtings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf, Both, Beinaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
mention here generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in which they were delivered,* with the excep- 
tion of a few modifications of style: thus, in particular, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — here given as 
foot-notes — ^much new matter has been added. 

A. W. 

BmiN, My, 1852. 


* In the Winter-Semester of xS5t'*5?. 
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BISTORT OP INDUE LITERATURE 


At the retry outset of these lectures I find myself in » 
TOj-tam d^i^ of peiplexity, being rather at a loss how 
best to entitle thent I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the histo^ of « Indian Literature;" for then I should 
hare to consider the whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non- Aiyan origin. Nor ca^ wythat 
their subject 18 the history of “Indo- Aryan Literature;" 
for then I should have to discuss the modem lamraases of 
India also, wWoh form a third period in the devel<mment 
ot Indo-Aryan speech. Nor, lastly, can I say that they 
are to present a history of “ Sanskrit Literature ; " for the 
Indo-Ai^ language is not in its first period " Sanskrit" 
t.e., the language of the educated, but is still a populw- 
^alect; whd^n ite second period the people spoke not 
o 1 * dialects, which arose simultaneously 

wth ^ns^t out of the ancient Indo- Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
what you have to exroct from me here, I may at once 

literature of the first and second 
peftods of the Indo-An^ language with which we have 

Etenitim ” **** brevity I retain the name " Tn/iUt. 

I shall frequently in the course of these -lectures be 
forced to draw upon your forbearance, llie subject they 
discuss may be compared to a yet uncultiva^ tract of 
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country, of which only a few spots have here and there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it remains covered^ 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect. A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceiv^ opiniona 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil 
f . The literature of India passes generally for most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly 80.^ But the reasons which have hitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones ; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
diould have been so long contented with them. In the first 
place, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
hiont. It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the next place, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to whictf ‘ 
the Vedas would date from about 1400 B.o. But these 
data are given in \mfcing8, which are evidently of very ’ 
modern origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations * instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 

^ In 80 far as this claim may not other hand, the o}>iuioa expressed in 
now bo disputed by the Egyptian the first edition of this work (185 2), to 
monumental records and papyrus theefiecttbat the Indians may either 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian litera* have brought the knowledge of these 
ture which has but recently, been lunar mansions, headed by Kfittikd^ 
brought to light, with them into India, or else have 

* Besides, those calculations are of obtained it at a later period th.-ough 
a very vague character, and do not the coinraercial relations of the Phoe- 
y ield any such definite date as that nicians with the Pan jdb, has recently 
given above, but only eome epoch gained considerably in probability ; 
lying between 1820-860 B.C., see and therewith the suggestion of , 
i/. X. 236; Whitney in /ottrn. Babylon as the mother country of the 
jB. a. 5 ., i. 317, IE (1864). True, observations on which this date is 
the circuu^nce that the oldest rs- established. See the second of my two i 
cords begin the series of nahJiatras treatises, Die veditchen RachHchten ’ 
with the sign KfiUikd^ carries us den A^aMofm (Barling 1862), pp.'^ 

back to a considerably earlier period 362-400 ; my paper, JTcher den Veda, 
even than these dates, derived from haleuder Nanient Jyotiiha (1862) n 
the so-called Vedic Calendar, vis,, 15 ; /. St., x. 429. ix. 241, ff.; Whit- 
to a period between 2780-1820 B.C., ney, Oiiental and LinguUtic Studies 
since the vernal equinox ^incided (1874), ii. 418.— Indeed a direct re- 
with 9 TcAtri (KpUikd), iu round ference to Babylon and its sea trade, 
mimbers, about the year 2300 B.C., in which the exportation of peacocks 
see /, Sll., X. 234 236, But, on the k mentioned, has lately come to light 
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tber, one qf the Buddhist eras hae been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer is supposed to have ansen 
in the sixth century B,o., in opposition to the Brahmanical 
hierarchy ; but the authenticity of this partictilai- era is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
Pamni, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century B.O., and* from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the period of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. But the 
arguments in favour of Pdnini’s having lived at that time^ 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us with any sort of solid basis. 

The reasons, however, by whieh we are fully justified in 
regarding the literature of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these : — 

In the more ancient parts of the Rigveda-Samhita, we 
find the Indian -race settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on 
the Kubha, or Kax(f>7]v, in Kabul* The gradual spread of 


in an Tudian tezt, the Bdverujdtaka, 
eee Minayeff in the MUanges Asia- 
tiquu (Imperial Russian Academy), 
Ti. 577 , S. (i 8 yi), and MonaUheHchte 
of the Berlin Academy, p. 622 (1871). 
As, however, this testimony belongs 
to a comparatively late period, no 
great importance can be attach^ to 
it. — Direct evidence of ancient com- 
mercial relations between India and 
the West has recently been found in 
hieroglyphic texts of the seventeenth 
century, at which time the LrydA 
would appear to have been already 
settled on the Indus. For the word 
kttpii * ape/ which occurs in I Kings 
X. 22, in the form q 6 f, Gr. xrjvos, is 
found in these Egyptian texts in the 
form see Job. Diimichen, Die 
FloUe einer tgyfi. KUnigin laus dm 1 7. 
Jahrh. (Leiozig, 1868), table ii. p. 17. 
Lastly, tnkhiimf the Hebrew name 
for peacocks (i Kings z. 22, 2 Chron. 
iz. 21) ne(^^8sari1v implies that al- 
ready in Sulomona time the Pbeeni- 
cian ophir-merohanta onteu affSdre 
•oii an pays mSme des Abhlra soit 
•ur UD autre point de la odte de 


I’lnde avec des pcuplades dravidt- 
ennes,’* Julien Vinson, Jlevtte de 
LinguietiquCt vu 120, ff. (1873), See 
also Burnell, Elements of South In- 
dian Palwographg, p. 5 (Mangalore, 

1874). 

* Or even, as Goldstiicker sup- 
poses, earlier than Buddha. 

^ One of the V edic Rishis, asserted 
to be Vatsa, of the family of Kanva, 
eztols, ^ik, viii. 6. 46-48, the splen- 
did presents, consisting of horses, 
cattle, and ttshfras yoked four toge- 
ther — (Roth in the St. Petersburg 
Diet, ezplaius ushfra as * buffalo, 
humped bull;* generally it means 
‘ camel’} — which, to the glory of the 
Yddvas, he received whilst residing 
with Tiriipdira and Pa^u. Or have 
we here only a single person, Tiriip- 
dira Parsu f In the &ffikbdyana 
Srauta-Sdtra, zvi. ii. 20, at least, 
be i« understood as Tiiixpdira Pdra- 
^vya. These names suggMt Tiridates 
and the Persians; see I.St., iv. 379, n., 
but oompare Girard de Rialle, Revue 
de Linguist.^ iv. 227 (1872). Of 
course^ we must not think of the 
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the race fi^om these seats towards the east, heyond the 
Sarasvati and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can be 
traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost 
step by step. The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bhdrata; or of the fartlier spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Bd- 
maya^a. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate 
iiifonnation about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz., from Megasthenes,* it becomes clear tW at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustdn was 
already completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, /. AK,, ii. 150, n.; L St., ii. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife of ^iva. What a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily have elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! I It 
may perhaps here be objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on the banks of the Indus appear to 
stand entirely on a Vedic, and not on a Brahmanical foot- 
ing. a matter of fact this is true; but we should not 
be justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself. For these peoples of^the Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
but always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without either priestly domination or 
system of caste. For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


Persians after Ofrus : that would 
bring us too far down. But the Per- 
sians were so called, and bad their 
own princes, even before the time of 
Cyrus. Or ought we rather, as sug- 
gested by Olshausen in the Berliner 
MonaUherietite (1874), p. 708, to 
think of the Partbavas, is., Parthi# 
ans, who ae well as PMsm are men- 
tioned in the time of the Aohseme- 
nidwl The derivation, hitherto 


current, of the word Tiri in Tiridatee, 
Ac., from the Pahlavl rtrssZeiid 
(given, e.a,, by M. Br&il, jOe 
Per$iei$ nominibus (1863), pp. 9, 10), 
IS hardly justified. 

* Who as ambassador of Seleucua 
resided for some time at the court 
of Chandragupta. His reports are 
preserved to us chiefly inthe*Mord 
of Arrian, who lived in the second 
oentui7 a.®. 
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And white the claims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity — its beginnings may per- 
haps be traced badr even to the time when the Indo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa- Aryans — are 
thus indisputably proved by external, geographical testi- 
mony, the internal evidence in the same direction which 
may gathered from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
In the songs of the Bdc, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity; the powers 
of nature are worshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- 

• ning with this nature-worship, which everywhere recog- 
nises only the individual phenomena of nature, and th^e 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 
all the phases of religious development through which the 
liuman mind generally has passed. .The individual pheno- 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination as 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different spheres ; and a certain unity is discovered among 

, them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province. 

■ whose influence is in course of time further extended to 

■ the corresponding events of human life, while at the same 
time they are endowed with human attributes and organs. 
The number — already considerable— of these natural 
deities, these regents of the powers of nature, is further 
increased by the addition of i^stractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations; and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to tlieir prinCipl bearii^s. 
The principle followed in this distribution is, like the con 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
in tlie heavens, in the air, upon the earth , and of these 
the sun, the wind, end fire are recognised as the rnain i-epre- 
sentatives and rulers respectively. These three gradually 
obtain precedence over all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatu^ and servant^. Strength- 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on and 
seeks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is accomplished either specidatively, by actually assuming , 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz., Brah- 
man” (neut.), to whom these three in their turn stand 
in the relation of creatures, of servants only; or arbi- 
trarily, according as one or other of the three is worshipped 
as the supreme god. The sun-god seems in the first 
instance to have &en promoted to this honour ; the Persa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still further; and in the older parts of the 
Brahmaisias also — to which rather than to the Samhitas 
the Avesta is related in respect of age and contents — we 
find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities (jprasavitd devdTidm), We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worship, which so often preserve 
relics of antiquity.® Nay, as Brahman” (masc.), he has 
in theory retained this position, down even to the latest 
. times, although in a very colourless manner. His col- 
leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of their 
much more direct and sensible influence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other. Their worship has 
passed through a long series of different phases, and it 
is evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustan,* and which at the time of the Periplus had pene- 
trated, though in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southernmost point of the Dekhan. 

* But while we are thus justified in assutning a high' 
antiquity for Indian literature, on external geographical 
grounds, agf well as on internal evidence, connected with 
the history of the Hindii religion,® the case is sufiSciently 
: unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 


® Cf. my paper, Zv:ei vedische Texte 
iiher Ominaund Portenta (1859), pp. 
39 ^'“ 393 * 

® To these, thirdly, we haTe to 
fidd evidence derived from the lan- 
guage. The edicts of Piyadasi, 
whose date is fixed by the mention 
therein of Greek kings, and even of 
Alexander himself, are written in 


popular dialects, for whose gradual 
development out of the language of 
the Vedic hymns into this form it is 
absolutely necessary to postulate the 
lapse of a series of centuries. 

* According to Strabo, p. 117, 
Aiowffoi (Rudra, Soma, Siva) was 
worshipp^ in the mountains, *Hpa- 
sXfis {Indrs, Vishpu) in ^e plain. 
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logical dates. We mast reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that any each search vill, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature' which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to the last few oeBturies, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect any result Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, Ac., 
therein contained, is the only one' possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Vedic and the Sanskrit Turning now to the former, 
or Vedic period, I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before enteriug into the details 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 


"Wit have to distinguish fonEr Vedas — the Rig-Veda» the 
Sdma-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, which is in a double form; 
and the Atharva-Veda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into ^lee distinct parts— Samhita, Br^hma^a, and Sdtra. 

Their relation to each other is as follows : — 

The Ssiphitd * of the Rik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Bindiis brought 
with them &om their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had 'there used for " invoking pro- 
sperity on themselves and their flocks, in their adoration 
of the dawn, in celebration of the struggle between the 
god who wields the lightning and the power of darkness, 
and in rendering thanlm to the heavenly beings for pre- 
servation in battle.” t The sohgs are here dassnOied^ 
according to the families of poets to which they are as-' 
ctibed. The principle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot be said, that the redaction of the text 
may he of later date than that of the two Saiphitds which 


* The name Sat(ibiU (collectSoD) 
-firat occurs in the so-called Ara^- 
jakaa, or latest supplements to the 
Brdhfna^as, and in the Sutras ; but 
'Whether in the above meaning, is 
not as vet certain. The names bj 
which the SaiphiUs are designated 
in theBr^mapas are-^either 

]^igveda, S^- 
maTeda, Tfigurveda, — or Bahvriehas, 
Ohhandogaa, Adhiraijus,-^H>r <rayi 


widyd^ nddhydfo^ adhyayam, also 
‘Veda* alone. It is in the Siitras 
that we first find the term Cbhandas 
specially applied to the Saqihitda, 
and more particularly in Pdnini, 
by whom Q^hi, Kigama, Mantin (1) 
are . also employed in the same 
manner. 

f See Both, Zur Idtteratur und 
QmhUhU du Wtd/o^ p. 8 (Stott* 
ga^ X&t6). * 
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will come next under our consideration, and which, pro- 
riding as they do for a practical M'ant, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual. For the Saiphitd of the Sdman, and both the 
Saiphitds of the Yajus, consist only of such ricAas (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and in 
the same order in which they were practically used ; at 
least, we know for certain, that this is the case in the 
Yajus. The Saxphitd of the Sdman contains nothing but 
verses (fic/uw); those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also. The former, the fv^uis, all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in the J^k-Saiphitd, so that the Sama-Saiphitd 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of the 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering. Kow 
the ncAos found in the Sdma-Saiphitd and Yajuh-Saiphitd 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Eik, the Rik-Samhitd. Of 
this a triple explanation is . possible. First, these read- 
ings may be earlier and more original than those of the 
Bu, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while the simple song, not being immediately connected 
with .the sacred rite, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the Rik, and 
may have arisen from the necessity of precisely adapting 
the text to the meaning attributed to the verse in its 
application to the ceremony. Or, lastly, they may be of 
equal authority with those of the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by the variety of districts and 
fammes in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family in whick it originated, 
and less so in those to which it subsequently passed. All 
three methods of explanation are alike correct, and in 
each particular case wey must all be kept in view. But 
if we look more closely at the relation of these verses, it 
may be stated thus: The ftcAos occttiring in the Sdma- 
SamhiU generally stamp themselves as older and more 
original by the greater antiquity of their grammatical 
forms ; those in the two Samhims of the Yajus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under- 
gone a secondary alteration. Instances whi(£ come 
imder the third method of explanation are found in equal 
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ntimbers, both in the Saraa-Samhita an^ the Yajub- 
Samhita. Altogether, too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during their 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considerable; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be thought of for this period. Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Brdhmairias either, 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
different schools (6akhds) generally. 

But although the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place in India proper ; at what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some portions come down to an age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised ; and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to l&kalya and Paiichala 
Babliravya a leading part in the arrangement of the Rik- 
Samhita, points us to the flourishing epoch of the Videhas 
and Fanchdlas, as I shall show hereafter. The Saiphita 
of the Saman, being entirely borrowed from the Rik, gives 
no clue to the period of its origin; only, in the fact that it 
contains no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
Rik, we have perhaps an indication that these were not 
then in existence. This, however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. {^As for the two Samhitds of the Yajus, we 
have in the prose portions peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustdn,^ in the country of the Kuriipanchalas, and that 
they belong to a period when the Brahmanicsd element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely oiganised.) Nay, it may be that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the present re- 
daction of the Samhitd of the White Yajus dates from* 
the third century B.c. For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called MaStavBivoi, and this name recurs in the Ma- 


^ Or ratlMr io tli« of the Indna. !a Hinjoitda. 
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dhyamdinas, tiie principal school of the White Yajua. 
More of this later on. 

(The origin of the Atharva-Samhita dates also from the 
period when Brahmanism had hecome dominant. It is in 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Samhitd, and 
contains the store of song of this Brahmanical epoch. 
Many of these songs are to be found also in the last, that 
is, the least ancient book of the Rik-Samhita. In the 
latter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation ; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present. The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling a warm love for nature ; 
wiiile ill the Atharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of her evil spirits, and their magici 
{•owers. In the Rik we find the people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of supei*stition. 
But the Atharva-Saiphita likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may perhaps have belonged more to the 
people proper, to its lower grades; whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families.* It was not without a long struggle 
that the songs of the Atha^an were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth VedaJ There is no mention made 
of them in the more ancient 'portions of the Brdhmanas of 
the Rik, Saman, and Yajus; indeed they only originated 
simultaneously with these Brahmanas, and are therefore 
only ^uded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second part of Vedic literature, 
the Brdhmai^as. 

The character of the BrAhmanast xnaybe thus gene- 

* This surmise, based upon oer- vediscke Texte uber Omina tmd Por^ 
tain passages in the Atharvan, would pp. 346-34S.] 

certainly be at variance with the f This term signifies ‘that which 
name ‘ Ataarvdngirasas,* borne by relates to prayer, hrahmav* 
this S.*4ihitd; accordiiig to which man itself means ‘drawing forth,' as 
it would belong, on the contrary, to well in a physical sense * producing,* 
the most ancient and noble Brah- * creating,' as in a spiritual one ‘lift- 
man families. But I have elsewhere ing op,* ‘elevating,' ‘strengthen- 
advanoed the conjecture, that this ing.* The first mention of the name 
name was simply assumed in order Br^hmana, in the above sense, is 
to impart a greater sanctity 'to the f«)und in the Brdbma^a of the White 
eooteuts, see /. St, i ^95. [Zmi Yajus, and especially in ite th>r* 
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rally defined: Their object is to connec* the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing 
out, on the one hand, their direct mutual relation ; and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other. 
In setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
in its detail^: in illustrating the latter, ^ey are either 
directly expiratory and analytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con- 
nection dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- 
tion. I We thus find in. them the oldest rituals we have, 
the oldest lin^ istic explanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. This 
peculiar character is common generally to all works of 
this class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to 
this, or that particular Veda. With respect to age they 
all date from the period of the transition from Vedic 
civilisation and culture to the Brahmanic mode of thought 
and ‘social order. Nay, they help to bring about this very • 
transition, and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termina- . 
tion.* The Brahnianas originated from the opinions of 
individual' sages, imparted by oral tradition, and preserved ' 
as well as supplemented in their families and by their 
disciples. The more numerous these separate traditions 
became, the more urgent became Hie necessity for bring- 
i^ them into harmony with each other.) To this end, as 
time went on, compilations, comprising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their oiigincd represen- 


teenth book. In cases whore the 
dogmatical explanation ot a cere- 
monial or other precept baa already 
been given, we there find the ex- 
pression toiyoktam brd/ma^am, 'of 
this the Bnlhmana has already been 
stated ; * whereas in the books pre- 
ceding tlie thirteenth, we find in 
each cases tasyokto baiidhu^* its con- 
nection has already been set foi-th.* 
[/. St, V. 60, ix, 351.] — Besides 
Bnihiuftna, Pravachana [b also used 
in the Sdma-Sdtras, according to the 


commentary, in the same sense ; 
they idso mention X.oubrdhmapa, a 
term which does not occur elsewhere 
except in P^ini, 

* Pdpini, iv. 3. 105, directly men- 
tions * older ^urd^apr<^.ta) Brdii- 
ma^as v* end in contradistinction to 
these there must, of course,- have 
been in existence in his day 'more 
modern (or as the scholiast soys, luU 
yaiuUc^ Brdhmsnas.' [See on this 
Goldstucker, Pdiini, p. 132, ff, and 
my rejoinder in /. Su, v 64, ff.] 
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tatives, were made in different districts by individuak 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these com* 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The 
latter supposition would seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en* 
tirely differing in their details. Nothing definite, how« 
ever, can be said on the subject, for in these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animdsity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. Hie preponderant in- 
^flueiice gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest — whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of the 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit* — has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these only, while works representative of the dis- 
puted opinions have for the most part disappeared. Here 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still be 
found ; in general, however, here as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, have almost 
entirely supplanted and effaced their predecessors. After 
all, a comparatively large number of Brdbmaijas is still 
, extant — a circumstance which is evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the families in which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted. Thus in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahnianas was 

* The difficulty of tbeir preeerra- writing in India, it is important to 
, tion is also an important factor in point out that the want of auitable 
the cafie, as at that time writing tnateriala, in the North at least, be- 
either did not exist at all, or at any fore the introduction of paper, must 
rate was but seldom employed, hare been a great obataele to its 

In consiclering the question of .general use/'-^BunieU, MemmU qf 
the age and extent of the xmu of South Indfan Potofogtuphy^ p. lo.] ' 
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gradually more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Sdtras, &c. To the number of the Brahhiapas, or recen- 
sions of the Samhitas, which were thus dost, bdong those 
of the Vashkalas, Paifigins, Bhallavins, j^tydyanins, 
Kalabavins, LamakAyanins, ^ambuvis, Khd^dyanins, and 
Salatikayanins, which we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class ; besides all the Chhandas works 
(Sanihitas) specified in the ga^na ‘^aunaka' (Pdp., iv. 3. ' 
106), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where. , 

The difference between the Brahma^as of the several 
Vedas as to subject-matter is essentially this: The Brah- 
manas of the Eik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only which fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of the ftcAow, whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its (canon). The Brahmanas of the Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the TJdgatar, or singer 
of the sdmaTis; the Brahmanas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adhvaryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Brahmanas of the Hik, the order of the sacrificial per- 
formance is on the whoje preserved, whereas the sequence 
of the hymns as they occur in the Rik-Samhita is not 
attended to at all. But in the BrAhmapas of the Saman aud 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their SamhitAs are already adapted to the proper order of 
tlie ritual. The BrAhma^a of the SAn.an enters but sel- 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brah-' 
inana of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commentary on its 
Saiphita, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Samhita. A supplement also has b^n 
added te this Brahmana for some of those books of the 
baiphita wmch were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
sequent to Its original compilation, so that the BrAhmana 
comprises 100 adhgdyas instead of 60, as formerly seems 
te have been the case. The Brahmaigia of the Black 
, Yajus do^ not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contente, but only in point of time, from its SamhitA It 
18 , m fact, a supplement to it. The BiAhma^a of the 
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Atlianran is up to the present time unknown, though there 
fire manuscriptis of it in England® 

The common name for the Brdhmapa literature is 
" hearing,' ie., that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated* 
In accordance with this we find in the works themselves 
frequent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con- 
tained in them to any profane person. The name Sruti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Siitras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb 6 ru which occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Vedic literature is represented by the 
Siltras.* These are, upon the whole, essentially founded 


* It has ainoa been published, see 

below. It presents no sort of di* 
rect relation to the Ath. 

Saiphiia. 

* The word Sdtra in the above 
sense occurs first in the 

one, of the latest supplements to the 
Brdhma^a of the White Yajas,.nezt 
in the two Ofibya-Sfitras of the l^k, 
and finally in Pd^inl It means 
* thread/ 'band,* cf. Lat. sucre. 
Would it be correct to regard it as 
an expression analogous to the Ger* 
man band (volume) ? If so, the term 
would bava to be understood of the 
fastening together of the leaves, and 
would necessarily presuppose the 
existence of writing (in the same 
way, perhaps, as grantha does, a 
term first occurring in Fdninif). 
Inquiry into the origin of Indian 
writing has not^ unfortunately, led 
to much result as yet. The oldest 
inscriptions, according to Wilson, 
date DO earlier than the third century 
B.O. Nearohus, however, as is well 
known, mentions. writing, and his 
time corresponds vexr weU upon the 
whole to the period to which we 
must refer the origin of the Sfitras. 
But as these were composed chiefly 
with a view to their being committed 
to memory-f-a fact which follows 
from their form, and partly accounts 
for it— there might be good grounds 


for taking exception to the otymo* 
logy just proposed, and for regard- 
4 ug^the signification ‘guiding-line,* 
‘ clue,* as the original one. [This is 
the meaning given in the St. Petet8p> 
burg Dictionary. — The writing of 
the Indians is of Semitic origin ; 
see Benfey, JndUn (in Ersch and 
OrvierU Encydopc^dia, 1S40), p. 254 ; 
my Inditckt Skizzen (1856), p. 1^7, 
ff. ; Burnell, Elcm. of South Indian 
Pal.f p. 3, ff. Probably it served in 
tbe first instance merely for secular 
purposes, and was only applied sub- 
sequently to literature. See Muller, 
Anc S. Lit., p. 507 ; I. St.^ v. 20, ff. ; 
J.Str,, ii. 339. Golds tucker {Pd^ini, 
i860, p. 26, ff.) contends that tbe 
words sdtra and grantha must abeo- 
lately be connected with writing. 
See, however. T. St., v. 24, fll J xiii., 
476.] — Nor does etymology lead 
us to a more certain result in the 
case of another word found in this 
conneotioD, viz., akshara, ‘syllable.* 
This word does not seem to occur in 
this sense in the Saipkitd of the IRik 
(or Sdman) ; it there rather signifies 
* imperishable.* The sonnecting link 
between tiiis primary signification 
and the meaning ‘ syllable/ which is 
first met with in thsSazphitd of the 
Yapus, might perhaps be the idea of 
writing, the latter being the making 
imperishable, ss'it were, of otherwise 
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on the Brahinanas, and must be considered as their neces^ 
sary supplement, as a further advance in the path struck 
out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
formalism.® While the Brahmanas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Siitras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great ; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the different particulars consecutively. Diffuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced by concise 
* collective summaries of them. ^ The utmost brevity was, 
however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memory; and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
' ture of the Siitras became more independent, and in pro- 
’ portion as the resulting advantages became apparent* 

' Thus the more ancient a Siitra, the more intelligible it is ; 

; the more enigmatical it is, the more modem will it prove."*^ 
But the literature of the Sdtras can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Brdhmanas, for these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
the sacrifice. Indeed, it is only one particular division of 
ithe Siitras — ^viz., ‘the Kalpa-Siitras, aphorisms exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual — ^which bears 


fleeting and evanescent words and ® On the mutual relations of the 
By Ilablea (?). Or is the notion of the Brihinanas and Sfltras, see also /, 
imperishable X670f at the root of viiu 76, ’77 ; ix. 353, 354. 
this signification ? [In the Errata * Precisely as in the case of the 
to the first German edition it was Brdhmanas, so also in the case of the 
pointed out, on the authority of a Kalpas, *.e., Kalpa-Sfitras, P^ini, 
communication received from Pro- iv. 3. 105, distinguishes those com- 
fessor Aufrecbt, that ahkara is twice posed by the ancients from those 
- used in the l^ik of the ‘ measuring of that are nearer to his own time. 

( (Speech,* viz., i, 164. 24 (47), and On the sacrifice and sacrificial 
‘ ix. 13. 3, and consequently may implements of the Srauta-Stitras, see 
there mean * syUable.’ According to M. Muller in Z. J), M. 0 , , IX, xxxvi,* 
the St Petersbu^ Dictionary, this Ixxxii, ; Haug*s notes to his transla* 
latter meaning is to be derived from tion of the Aitareya-Br^hmai^a j and 
» the idea of *tbe constant simple ’ ele- mypaper , Zur EenntnUa vedisehefi 

• meat in language.] ^ Oj^eirUualtf /. St,, x, xiii, 
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the special name of Srauta-Siitras, "Si&trae founded 
on the druti/’ The sourcea of the other Siitre^ must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the Srauta-Siitras we are met by a 
second family of ritual Sdtras, the so-called Qphya-Sdtras, 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at maniage, as well aa at death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title, since, in addition to the name of 
Grihya-Siitras, they also bear that of Smarta-Siitraa, ie., 
‘'Siitras founded on the Smriti'* SmfiH,* memory,' 
that which is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
be distinguished from ^ruH, 'hearing,' s.a, that wMcb is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to all, it is-the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the con- 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe* 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all; ritual, on the contrary, though in 
like manner arising originally from the common conscigus- 
ness, is developed in its details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the property 
of tlie few, who, favoured by external gircumstances, under- 
stand how to inspire the people with a due awe of the 
importance and sanctity of their institutions. It is not, 
however, to be assumed from this that Smjiti, custom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too much on* their hands in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to be in a position to occupy themselves with 
other matters. Their whole energies had, in the first in- 
stance, to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their own against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
bands of other and far more powerful enemies ; or rather, 
they did not awake at all ; their physical powers had been 
so long and so exclusively exercised and expended to the 
detriment; of their intellectual energy, that the latter bad 
gradually dwindled away altogether. The history of these 
new enemies was this : The knowledge of the ancient songa 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians had wor- 
shipped the powers of nature, and the knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perhaps 
composed them, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. These same families remained in tlie 
possession of the traditions connected with them, and 
which were necessary to their explanation. To strangers 
in a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness; and 
thus it came about that these families of siiigers became 
families of priests, whose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and their former home increased, and the more 
, their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
, by external struggles. The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worship, took an in- 
creasingly prominent position, became the representatives 
of these, and, finally, the representatives of the Divine 
itself. For so ably had they used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have 
been scarcely possible for them to attain but for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of the petty 
kings who had formerly reigned over individual tribes, 
held a more prominent position in the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity founded in Hindustan; and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, the people proper, the 
Ftto, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves prerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or ^lidras. This last was composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race which had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those among 
the immigrants, or tJieir Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahmanical order. .. The royal 

* Who were distiaraighedbytheir colour, for oaete. [See /. 4. 

very colour from the three other 10.] 
eeatee ; hence the name eoiwa, i.& 
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families, the warriors, who, it may be supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so lon^ as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that was likewise laid upon them. 
These efforts' were, however, unavailing ; the colossus was 
too firmly established. Obscure legends and isolated 
allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
writings, of the sacrilegious hands which ventured to at- 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders. The fame of many a Barbarossa has here 
' passed away and been forgotten I 

The Smarta-Siitras, which led to this digression, gene- 
'rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 

, Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
^ orally transmitted, they in any case date from a period when 
more than men cared "to lose of the SmMti — ^that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its political bearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs^ untouched in their ancient form; so that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of the Hindii legal literature,^^ 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly ^ 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the 
same names as those of the Grihya-Sdtras. With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-bo^s, tlmse dealing with 


** For the ritual relating to birth (1854), and M. Muller, t&id, IK. 
•ee Speijer'e book on the JdtoArama i-xxxvi. (1855) ; and lastly, O. Don- 
(Leyden, 1872) — for the marriage ner’s (1870), 

ceremonies, Haas’s paper, die ** Besides the Gfibya-SAtros we 
Heirathegehr&uche der alten Jnder^ find some texts directly called Dhar- s 
with additions by myself in ma-Sfitras,orSdmaydchdrika-S<ktras, 

V. 267, ff. ; also my paper Vediiche which are specified ns portions of i 
Rocfizeitsepriicfie, ibid,, p. 177, ff. firauta-Sfitras, but which were no - 
(1862) — on the burial of the dead, doubt subsequently inserted intp j 
Koth in Z, D. M, 0 ., viii. 487, ff. these. ‘ ^ 

16 * S' 
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civil law, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it ie 
true, find more than a few points of connection in these 
Siiti as ; but probably these branches were not codified at 
all until the pressure qf actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real peril 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism or^inally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megasthenes, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only awo fjLV7jfirj<;, 

' from memory,’ I hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the view that fivrffiT) is but a 
mistranslation of Smriti in the sense of Smriti-Sastra, ‘ a 
treatise on Smriti.’* For the above-mentioned reason, 
•however— in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an anti-Brahmanical religion— the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code, that of Manu, 
for example (founded on tlie Manava Grihya-Siitra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Vedic, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
theGrihya-Sutras— in addition to the Brahm anas, where but 
few points of contact with these Sutras can be traced — so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Stitras 
the contents of which relate to language. In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we shall find it. Although, accordingly, these 


• This latter view has been beat nell, ElemenU of S. Ind. PaUzogr,. 
act forth by Sch wan beck, Mtgnt- p. 4.] 
pp. 50, 51. [Biut aee also Bur* 
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SAtras stand on a level with the Brdhma^as, which owe 
their origin Jto the same source, yet this must be under- 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sutras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of these antecedent investigations in a collected 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation of tlie prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the^rayer itself was drawn up a sub- 
ject of investigation. more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gi'adually became, the greater became the importance of 
the i)rayers belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the te3;t of the prayers ; secondly, 
to estaldish a correct pronunciation and recitation ; and, 
lastly, to preserve tlie tradition of their origin. It was 
only after tlie lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed — and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
than with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to take precautions for securing and establishing the sense 
also. \To attain all these objects, those most conversant 
with/he subject were oblig^ to give instruction to the 
ignorant, and circles were thus formed around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teacher 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning. These researches were naturally not 
confined to questions of language, but embraced the whole 
range of Brahmanical theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
(We must, at any rate, assume among the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual life, in which even the 
women took an active part, and which accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained, and exercised by the 
Brahmans over the rest of, the people. Not did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially aftef 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a faithful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectu^ life; Brahmans wlio 
with lively emulation cany on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men by the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who — while in 
a state which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
IS another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. ) 

I'he advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Sarnhitas took place. By degrees, very extensive pre- 
cautions were token for this purpose. For their study 
(Patha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either ia 
possible^® — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


All the technical terms, how- 
ever, which occur for study of the 
Vtfda and the like, unifortaly refer 
to speaking and reciting only, and 
thereby point to exclusively oral 
tradition. The writing down of the 
Ved«c texts seems indeed not to 
have taken place uatil a compara- 
tively late period. See /. St.^ v. i8, 
ff. (i86l). Muller, Anc. S. lAt^ p. 
507, ff. (1859) : Westergaard, Utbn' 
den dlteiten Zeitraunx inditehen 
€e&chichtt (i860, German transla- 
tion 1862, p. 42, ff.); and Haug, 
Ucher daa Wcsen dea vediachen Ac- 
an/s(i873, p. 16, ff.), have declared 
themselves in favour of this tlmiy. 
Hang thinks that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
were the Bi^t who consigned the 
Ved i to writing — for polemical pur- 
poses— and that they uf«re followed 


by the rest of the Brahmans. On 
the other hand, Goldstiicker, Bol»t* 
lingk, Whitney, and Roth {Der 
Atharvaveda in RoahmiTf p. 10), are 
of the opposite opinion, holding, in 
particular, that tho authors of the 
Pnltildkhyas must have had written 
texts before them. Benfay aUo 
formerly shared this view, but re- 
cently {Einltitung in die Gramma^ 
lik der ved. Hjirache, p. 31), he lias 
expressed the belief that the Vedic 
texts were only committed to writ- 
ing at a late date, long subse- 
quent to their * diaakeuam.* Bur- 
nell also, 1 . c.f p. 10, is of opinion 
that, amongst other things, the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times “ almost precludes 
tho existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents." 
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all but impossible that any alteration in the text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prati^dkhya-Siitras, writings with which we have but 
recently been made acquainted.* Such a Prati^akhya- 
Sdtra uniformly attaches itself to the Samhitd of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging to it ; 
it gives the ^neral regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds .employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Further, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out ; 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhitd 
at the time when its PratiSakhya was composed. If we 
find in any part of the Samlntd phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its PrdtiiSdkhya, we may 
rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Saiphita. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, t.e., of its Samhita,t in the schools — each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections- pre- 
sent a very lively picture of the care with which these 
studies were pursued. 

For the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us in the Sfitras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally haVe been cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brdhmanas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 

^ * By Roth in his essays, Zur separately in their original form, 
lAtteratur und Oachichte des Weda^ unaffected by tajrtd?iif i.i., the influ* 
p. 53, ff. (translated in Jovrn. As, ence of the words which imtnedi* 
So€. Bengal^ January 1848, p. 6, ff.). ately precede and follow. Wbatevei 
This indeed is the leal purpose else, over and above this, is found 
of the Prdtii^khyas, namely, to in the Pr^tiiilkhyas is merely acces^ 
show how the continuous Saiphitd sory matter. See Whitney in Jour- 
text is to be reconstructed out of ml Am. Or, Soc, ^ iv. 
the Pada text, in which the indivi- Strictly speaking, ihesa 

dual worda of the text are given (the Saqihitds) are V^a. 
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mental cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolisings. The further development 
of metre afterward led to special inquiries into its laws. 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Sdtras “ treating directly of metre, e.g., the Nidana-Siitra, 
and in the Anukramanis, a peculiar class of works; which, 
adhering to the order of each Saiphita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Siitras, to. a time when the text of each Samhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupiUs task on each occasion. — The preserva- 
tion of the tradition concerning the authors and the origin 
of the prayers is too intimately connected herewith to be 
dissociated from the linguistic Siitras, although the class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different 
character. The most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in the Brahmanas themselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particulat form of worship ; and on 
such occasions the Brdhmana frequently appeals to Gathas, 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It is evidently in these legends that we must 
look -for the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 
Parai]ias, works which but enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, e.g., in the Maha-Bharata. The most 
ancient w<n’k of the kind hitherto known is the Byihad- 
devata by Saunaka, in Mokas, which, however, strictly fol- 
lows the order of the Rik-Samhitd, and proves by its very 
title that it has only an accidental connection with this 
' class of works. •Its object properly is to specify the deity 
' for each verse of the Rik-Samhitd. But in so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, like the other 
Anukramanis, belongs to a much later period than most 


*• Se« Pari i. of my paper oo Indian Prosody, I, St, viii. i, ff. (1863). 
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of the Siiiiras, since it presupposes Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukti, of whom I have to speak presently ; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon his work. [See Adalh Kuhn 
in L St., i. I0I-I20.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into the 
literal sense of the prayers only began when this sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as this 
could not be the case among the priests, who were fami- 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of which 
separate interpretations were then given orally. Tliese 
collected words were called, from their being “ranked,"' 
“strung togetherj* Nigranthu, corrupted into Nighantu,"*^ 
and those occupied with them Naighan(uka$, One work 
of this kind has been actually preserved to us.^® It is in 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms ; the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Vedic words; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of tlie ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it, called 
NirvMi, “ interpretation,” of which Yaska is said to be the 
author. It consists of twelve books, to which two others 
having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Veddfigas, together with iSiksha, Chliandas, and Jyotisha 
—three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro- 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Vya- 
karana, i.e., ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
originally signified the class in . general, and it was only 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 


* See Rutb, Introduction to the 
Kirukti, p. xii. 

To tbie plaoe belong, further, the 
Kighan^u to the Atkarva-S., men- 
tioned by Haug (cf. /. SL, ix, 175, 
176,) and the Nigama-^^iifiBbta of 
the White Yajua. 


Sikehd atill coutinuea to be the 
name of a Bpeciee. A considerable 
number of treaUsea so entitled have 
recently been found, and more are 
conatantly being brought to irght» 
Ct Kielhom, /. 8 t., ziv. 160. 
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now specially designated by those titles. It is in Ydska^s » 
work, the Nirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the Prati^dkhya-Siitras had already estab* 
lished with sa much minuteness — ^but only for each of the 
Veda-Samhitas — advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general view of the subject of phone- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the domain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root. Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name individually, others generally under the name of 
Nairuktas, Vaiyakaranas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in this branch of study. 
To judge from a passage in the Kaushltaki-BrdhmaQ£^ 
linguistic research must have been carried on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India ; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to be 
looked upon as the father of Sanskrit grammar, Paninl 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Panini — from 
Yaska to whom is a great leap— must have lived at the 
very close of it, or even at the beginning of the next 
period. Advance from the simple designation of gram- .. 
matical words by means of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Panini, implies a great amount of study in the interval ' 
Besides, Panini himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known; he cannot therefore be regarded as 
having invented, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

Lastly, Philosopliical Speculation also had its peculiar 
development contemporaneously with, and subsequently ' 
to, the Brahmanas. It is in this field and in that of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse or naive, on the other hand, the method may 
occasionally be. 
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* Several hymns of a speculative purport in the last Look 
of the Rik-Sax|ihitd testify to a great depth and concen* 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of things, 
necessarily implying a long period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is borne out by the old renown 
of Indian wisdom, by the reports of the companions of 
Alexander as to the Indian gymnosophists, &c. 

It was inevitable that at an early stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and starting-points should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regarding the origin of creation ; for this, the most 
mysterious and. difficult problem of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one. Accordingly, in each of the Brah- 
manas, one at least, or it may be more, accounts on the 
subject may be met with ; while in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great number of different 
conjectures with regard to cosmogony. One of the prin- 
cipal points of difference naturally was whether indiscrete 
matter or spirit was to be assumed as the First Cause. 
The latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is therefore the one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, represented in the Brahmanas. From among 
the adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de- 
veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although they confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the province of theory, before long threw themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief known to us as Buddhism. 
The word buddha, “ awakened, enlightened,” was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho- 
dox. This is shown by the use both of the root budh in 
the Brahmai[ias, and of the word buddha itself in even the 
most recent of the Vedantic writings. The technical 
application of the word is as much the secondary one as it 
is in the case also of another word of the kind, Sramarja, 
which was in later times appropriated by the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond- 
ing use of the root 4ram, but also the word iramava itself, 
as a title of honour, may be pointed out in several passages 
in the Brahmanas. Though Megasthenes, in a passage 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of pMlosophera, the Bpwx)iav^<i and the Bap/jAvat, yet we 
should hardly be justified in identifying fhe latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively; for he 
expressly mentions the the Brahmacharins 

and VAnaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which a Brahman^s life is distributed— as fonning part of 
the SappdvaL. The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpa^mave^ were the “ phil- 
osophers*' by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(Grihasthas) ; the Sap fidvcu, on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves iip to* special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The IIpdfMvac, men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, /. AK 
i. 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander's . time, 
he describes as ‘accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the whom he represents 

as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, appear 
either to be identical with the Sapfidvai — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else, with Lassen, they may be re- 
garded as Prama^as, founding their belief on pramdim, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not known in the writings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo's report 
as .true of Alexandei^s time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with this period ; only isolated views and speculations 
are to be met with in those portions of the Brihmanas 
here concerned, viz,, the so-called Upanishads {upanisJiad, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still move within a very narrow and limited 
lange. Considerable progress towards systematising^ and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in the Aran- 
yakas,* writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vX 6 l 3 ioc ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upanishads which stand by themselves, 


^ The name Xnt^yaka occurs Srst passages in contradistinction to 
in the vdrttiha to P^. iv. 2. 129 [sm ‘ Veda'), iii. 110, 309 ; and in the 
on this, /. St.^ V. 49], then in Mauu, Atbarvopanishads (see / St, ii 179). 
iv. 123 ; YdjnavaUcya, i. I4'5 (in both 
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those which, Although perhaps originally annexed to a 
Brahma^a or an Aranyaka of one of the three older Vedas, 
have come down to us at the same time — or, it may be,, 
have come down to us only — ^in an Atharvan recension. 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Veda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosopliical systems; they are to some extent sectarian 
in their contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Pura^as. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Sutras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations. In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modern Brdlimanas 
and Aranyakas, or, if they are, it is under a different form 
and in other relations— in such a way, however, that their 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part* identical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Siitras. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads which we are warranted in recognising as the 
latest real Upanishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan. The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciseness, the mass of technical terms — although these 
are not yet endowed with an algebraic force — imply a long 
previous period of special study to account for such pre- 
cision and perfection. The philosophical Siitras, as 
well as the grammatical Siitra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised as of predominant 
authority. 

In closing this survey of Vedic literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science, which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the possession of a literature — ^at least, not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us— must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation — ^I mean Astronomy and 
Medicine. Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worship. Astronomical observa- 
tions— though at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description— were necessarily required f(» the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices ; in the first place, of those' 
offered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical ohserva- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the de(£cation of 
its different parts to different deities. The Indo-Germanic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Thus we find in the later portions 
of the Vija-saneyi-SaTphiti and in the Chhandogyopani- 
shad express mention made of “ observers of the stars ” 
and “the science of astronomy;” and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittirfya-Saiphitd, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 B.c. Strabo, in the 
nbove-mentioned passage, expressly assigns wnpovofila as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpax/Mp&s. Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at tliis period ; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to the solstice, to a few fixed' stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. , 

As regards Medicine, we find, especially in the Saip- 
hitd of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and heeding herbs, from which, however, there is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own 
distinctive name-. Alexander’s companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite. f ^ 


* Sea /. St., ii. 340, note. [The ■aeantt to be that contained in the 
comet aunibera are rather 3780- Jyotisba, wo obtain the years 1830- 
i830B.o.jseef.'8t.,x. 334-236(1866); S 6 o,ibuL p. 336, tf. See further 
and for the- Moropi eeriea^ wbioh the remarks in note's above.] 
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From this preliminary survey of Vedic literature we 
now pass to the -details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, w^ shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and desd with the -writings belonging to them 
in their proper order, m connection with ea<Jh Veda sepa- 
rately. 

And first of the iJRigved^ The Rigveda-Samhitd pre- 
sents a twofold subdivision — the one purely' external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, and 
evidently the more recent; the other more ancient, and 
based on internal grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight ashtakas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
each of which is again subdivided into as many adhy&yas 
(lectures), and each of these again into about 33 (^006 in 
all) vafgas (sections), usually consisting of five verses.^* 
The latter is that into ten mand^xlas (circles), 85 anuvdkas 
(chapters), 1017 s^ktas (hymns), and 10, sSorichas (verses) ; 
it rests, on the variety of authors to .whom the hymns are 
ascribed; Thus the first and tenth mardalas contain 
songs by Rishis of different families ; the second mandola, 
on the contrary (osAf. ii. 71-113), contains songs belong- 
ing to Gyitsamada; the third ’{asht, ii. 114-119, iii. 1-5Q 
belongs to Vi^vdmit^a; the fourth (osAf. iii. 57-114) to 
Vdmadeva; the fifth {asht. iii. 115-122, iv. 1-79) to Atri; 
the sixth {askf, iv. 80-140, v. 1-14) to Bhai^vaja; the 
seventh V. 15-118) toVasishtha; the eighth (asht, 
V. 1 19-129, vi 1-8 1) to Kanva; and the ninth {ashf, vi 
82-124, vii 1-7 1) Afigiras.^® By the names of these 
Rishis we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
edso their families. The hymns in each separate mandcUa 
are arranged in the order of the ddties addressed.^®*^ Those 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 


For particulars see /. St,,' iii, 
255 ; Miiller, "Ane, S, p. 
220. 

The first mcm^ala contains 24 
anuvikaB and 19 1 viktoi .^Uie second 
4an. 43s.; the third 5 an, .62 the 
fourth 5 an, 58 s.; the fifth 6 on. 
87 the sixth 6 an, 75 1,/ the 
•erenth 6 an, 104 s.; the eighth 10 
an. 92 s, (besides Ji vdlakAilya* 


Militat); the ninth 7 an. 1x4 and 
the tenth X 2 an, 191 #. 

DelbriVck, in his review of Ste* 
htnsAg lAeder des ^igv€da (cf. note 
32) in the Jenaer LiteraiurzeUung 
M^75» P- ^7)» points out that in 
books 2-7 the hymns to Agni and 
Indra are airangM in a descending 
gradation as regards the number of 
verses. 
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to Indra, and then those to other gods. This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mandalas. The ninth is ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Samhita, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it ; whereas the tenth maTidcda stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Samhita, The earliest 
mention of this order of the maTv^as occurs in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka. and in the two Grihya-Siitras of 
A^valayana and ^ankhayanlu The Pratiiakhyas and 
Yaska recognise no other division, and therefore give to 
the Rik-Samhita the name of daiata/yyasi^ the songs 
“ in ten divisions,” a name also occurring in the Sama- 
Siitras. The Anukramani of Katydyana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into ashtal^ and adhydyas. The 
name s'dkta, as denoting hymn, appears for the first time in 
the second part of the Brdhmana of the White Yajus ; the 
Rig-Brdhmanas do not seem to be acquainted with it,^ but 
we find it in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhita is that of the iSakalas, and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that ^branch of this 
school which bears the name of the ^Siriyas. Of 
another recension, that of the Vdshkalas, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difference between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth mandala contains 
eight additional hymns, making icx> in all, and that, con- 
sequently, its sixth ashfaka consists of 132 hymns.*^ The 
name of the ^akalas is evidently related to Sakalya, a 
sage often mentioned in the Brahmanas and Siitras, who is 


^ This is a mistake. They formed part of the eighth man 4 <da. 
know the word not «mly in the When I wrote the abowe I was pro- 
above, bub also in a technical sense, bably thinking of the Vdlakhilyas, 
viz., 06 a designation of one of the whose number is given by Sdyana, 
six parts of the ioiira (* canon*). In his commentary on the Ait. Br, 
mo)e especially of the main sub- as eight (cf. Roth, Zur LU%. vnd 
stance of it ; when thus applied, Geach, dca Weefa, p. 35 ; Haug on 
spi,kla appears in a collective mean- Ait. Br.,6. 24, p. 416), whereas the 
ing, comprising several siiktas. Cf. editions of Muller and .\ufrecUt 
Brdhm., xiv. I. have eleven. But as to whether 

lam at present unable to oorro- these eight or eleven Vdlakhilyas. 
borate this statement in detail. 1 belong specially to the VdshkaUs, 1 
can only show., from.. Saunaka's cannot at present produce any direct 
Anuvdkdnukramai^i, that the rscen* evidence. On other * differences of 
sion of the Vdshkalas had eight the Vdshkala school, Ac., see Adalb.. 
hymns more than that of the S&a- Kuhn, in /. JSt., 1. 108, ff. 
las, but not that these eight hymns 
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stated by Yaska^^ to be the author of the Padapatha* 
of the Rik-Samhitd.t According to the accounts in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus (the Satapatha-Brdhma^a);. 
a 6akalya, surnamed Vidagdha (the cunning?), lived con- 
temporaneously with Yajnavalkya as a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Videha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yajnavalkya. He was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off, and his 
bones were stolen by robbers.— Varkali also (a local form of 
Vashkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the second part of the ^atapatha- Brahmana ® 

The ^kalas appear in tradition ac intimately connected 
with the kanakas, and to ^aunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed,! which he is said to have com- 
posed wi5i a view to secure the preservation of the text 
{rigvedaguptaye), as, for instance, an Anukramani of the 
Rishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the anwv&Ms, of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidhdna) of the verses and their 
constituent parts,** the above-mentioned Brihaddevatd, 


^ Or rather Durga, ia hie comm, 
on Nir. iv. 4; see Roth, p. 39, in- 
troduction, p. Ixyiii. 

* This ie the designation of that 
peculiar method of reciting the Veda 
in which each word of the text 
stands by itself, unmodified by the 
euphonic changes it has to undergo 
when connected with the preceding 
and following words. [See above, p.23.] 
t His name seems to point to 
the north-west (?). The scholiast on 
Pjipini[iv. 2. 1 17], at least, proba- 
bly following the Mahdbb(Uhya, cites 
Sdkala in connection with the Bdhi- 
kas ; see also Burnouf, Introduction 
<l tPisU du Buddh,, p. 620, ff. The 
passage in the of Pdpini, iv. 3. 
12S, has no local reference [on the 
data from the Mahdbhdshya bearing 
on this point, see /. St., xiii. 366, 
372, 409, 428, 445]. On the other 
hand, we find also in the 

Kceala country in Kapilavastu, of 
whom, however, as of the l^dr 
janins in the Yajus, we do not ex- 
actly know what to make (see be- 
low). [The earliest mention of the 
word ^dkala, in immediate reference 


to the ^ik, occurs in a memorial 
verse, yajnagdthdy quoted in the 
Ait. iii. 43 (see /. St, ix. 

277). — ^For the name ^aiiiriya 1 can 
only cite the jpravara section added 
at the close of the Aivaldyana- 
Srauta-Sfitra, in which the l^aidiris. 
are mentioned several times, partly' 
by themselves, partly beside and in 
association with the Sufigas.] 

^ This form of name, which might 
be traced to vpkalay occurs also in 
the Sdfikhdyaua Arnnyaka, viii. 2 : 
“ aiitiaakasrani Vdrkalino hfihatir 
ahar abhiaampddayanti;** though the 
parallel passage in the Aitar. Arapy., 
iii. 8, otherwise similarly worded, 
reads instead of ** Vdrkalino,** 

{i.€,, vai) Arkalino/** 
t By Sha^guruiishya, in the in- 
troducticn to his commentary on 
the Rig-Anukramapi of Kdtjdyana. 

lather two Vidhdna texts (see 
below), the one of which has for its 
object the application of particular 
fichas, the other probably that of 
particular pddas, to superstitious 
purposes, after the manner of the 
Samavidbdna- Brdhmapa. 
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the Prdti^dkhya of the Rik, a Sinarta-Sdtra,* and also a 
Kalpa-Sutra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 
pupil, Aivalayana. It is not perhaps, on the face of it,^ 
impossible that all tliese writings might be tlie work of 
one individual ^aunaka ; still .they probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
But, in addition to this, we find that the second maiydala 
of the Samhita itself is attributed to him ; and that, on the 
other hand, he is identified with the. ^aunaka at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the son of Vai^ampayaiia, is ‘said 
to have repeated the Maha-Bhdrata, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second), together 
TY\e iormer oY t\\ese assetUona must, 
of course, only be understood in the sense that the fainily 
of the Sunakas both belonged to the old Rishi families 
of the Rik* and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Brahmans. 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can be urged ; and it i at least not impossible 
that the teacher of Afivalayana and .the sacrificer in the 
Naimishaf forest are identical. — In the Briihmana of the 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct Saunakas men- 
tioned; the one, Indrota, as sacrificiai priest of the prince 
who, in the Malid-Bharata, appears as the first Janame- 
jaya (Parikshita, so also in M.-Bh. xii. 5595, ff.), the other, 
Svaiddyana, as Audichya, dwelling in the north. 

As author of the Krama-patha of. the Rik-Samhitd a 
Pafichala Babhravya^^ is mentioned. Thus we see tliat to 
the Kuru-Pafichdlas and the Kpsala-Videhas (to whom Sd- 
kalya belongs) appertains the chief merit of having fixed and 
arranged the text of the Rik, as well as that of the Yajus ; 

* On the Gfibya of ^auuaka, eee quoted as au aiithoiity in the text 
Steuzler, I. St,, i. 243. of the Rik-Pitltislkhya itself, viz., 

t The sacrifice conducted by this ii. 12, 44, and that beside the 
Saunaka in the Naimisha forest Piilchyas (people of the east), the 
would, in any case, have to be dis* above conclusions still hold good, 
tinguiehed from the great sacrificial See Kegnier on Rik-Pr., ii. 12, p. 
festival of the Naimishiyas, so often 113. Cuinpaie also Sankh. 6r., xii. 
mentioned in the Brdbmanas. 13. 6 {jiaiichdlapadavrittih), and 

In the Rik-Piit. , XI. 33, merely Sanihitopauisluul.Brdhinana,* § 2 

Bdbhravya ; only in Uata’s scholium {sarvatra Frdchyn Pdfichdllshumuk* 
is he designated as a Paftcbdla. Aa, turn, sarvatra 'muktam), 
however, the Paficlidlas are twice 
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and this was .probably accomplished, in the case of both 
Vedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes. 

For the origin of the songs themsWves we must go back, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo- 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
the older hymns of the Rik, in part carry us back to the 
primitive. Indo-Gcrmanic time. They contain relics of 
the childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind, as 
\)y a iaitMnl dog, to its place oi destination , as is shown 
by the identity of Sarameya and 'Ep/tew,* of 6abala and 
Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Vainina, 
Oupavo^, encompassing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zev^, Diespiter; of the Mother - Earth, 
; of the waters of the sky as shining nymphs ; 
of the suif s rays as cow^s at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries ofl’ these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thunder- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and other such notions.J Only the faintest outlines of 
this comparative mythology are as yet discernible ; it will 
unquestionably, however, by degrees claim and obtain, in 
relation to classical mythology, a position exactly analo- 
gous to that which has already, in fact, been secured by 
comparative Indo-Germanic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on wdiich tl)at mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the liymns of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to glance, as it were, into the work- 
shop whence it originally proceeded.! 


* See Kuhn, in HaupVs Deutsche 
Zeitschrifi, vi. 125, ff. 

i J, St„ n. 297, if. [and, still ear- 
lier, Mas Muller ; bee his Chips 
from a Oermari Workehop, ii. 182]. 

^ See Kuhn, l.c., and repeatedly 
in the Zeifschrift /Hr verfficicheude 
f^prach for seining ^ edited by him 
jointly with Aufrecht (vol. i., 1851). 


g See Z. Z>. M, 6r., v. 112. (Since 
I wrote the above, comparative my- 
thology has been enriched with much 
valuable matter, but much also that 
is crude and fanciful has been ad- 
vanced, De.'serviiig of special men- 
tion, besides various papers by Adalb. 
Kvibn in his Zeitschrift^ are two 
papers by the same author, entitled, 
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Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain sufficient 
evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable information 
wliich they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
ihe Indian. In botli of these the simple allegories of 
lialural phenomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. In the songs of the Rik we find a description, 
embellished witli poetical colours, of the celestial contest 
between light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on the 
other hand, ‘*the contest* descends from heaven to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his father, 
.and given as a saviour to earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slain by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed ^Yith demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of history. The 
battle is fought in the Aryan land; the serpent, Aji 
Dahaka in Zend, Ahi [Dasaka] in tlie Veda, is trans- 
formed into Zohuk the tyrant on the throne of Iran ; and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by the 
warlike Ferdddn — Traitana in the Veda, Thra^taono in 
Zend — are freedom and contentment in life on the pater- 
nal soil.” Persian legend traversed these phases in the 
course of perhaps 2000 years, passing from the domain 
of nature into tliat of the epic, and thence into the field of 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Fer^diln, may be traced also in the case of Jemshid 
(Yama, Yima); a similar series in the case of Kaikaviis 
(Kavya U^anas, Kava Ui) ; and probably also in the case 
of Kai Khosru (Su^ravas, Hu^ravanh). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in the lime of the Yajurveda the natural significance 


JJie HerahJeunft des Feuera vnd des 
OoitcHrarth and Ueber Ent. 

mcfdungsatufcn der Mythmhildvng 
(1874) ; further, Mas Muller'a 
* Comparative Mythology,' in the 
Oxford Essays (1856), reprinted in 
the Chips, vol. ii, ; M. Br^l, Mcr» 


cule et Cacus {1S62) ; Cox, Mythology 
of the A ryan Rations ( 1S70, 2 vole.) ; 
A. de Gubernatig, Zoological Mytho- 
iofjy {iS'j2, 2 voli?.); and Mitoloyia 
Vsdica (1874).] 

* Sec Both, in Z. D. M. <?., ii. 
216, fi ’. 
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of the myth had become entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning; and in the Indian 
epic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna, an incarna- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the kings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
princip^ figures of the Mahd-Bharata and Eamayana fall 
away like the kings of Firdiisi, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and in 
this representation are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
tions. 

"" Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
as to the time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
growth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appear to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tribes, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life - as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living separately or in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars they wage, and in presence or the gods by the com- 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acts 
as priest in his own house, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and offering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-festivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special priests appointed, who distinguish them- 
selves by tlieir comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by tlielr learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is consideied to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Va^ishtha and Visvamitra, which 
runs through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up even to the 
latest times ; so that, for example, a commentator of the 
Veda who claims to -be descended from Vaiishtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Vasishtha 
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having once been appointed chief sacrificial ^priest instead 
of Vi.?vdTnitra by one of the petty kings of tliese early 
times.— The influence of these royal priests does not, how- 
ever, at this early period, extend beyond the sacrifice; 
there are no castes as yet ; the people is still one united 
wliole, and bears but one name, that of vikis, settlers. 
The prince, who was probably elected, is called Yispati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position held 
by women at this time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among v/hom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
very conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
held sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house (dampati), and approach the gods in united prayer. 
The religious sense expresses itself in the lecognition of 
man’s dependence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them ; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The religious notion of sin is consequently want- 
ing altogether, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign 2® to the Indian. ' Give me, and I will 
render to thee,’ he says,*^ claiming therewitli a right on 
his part to divine help, which is an exchange, no grace. 
In this free strength, this vigorous self-con sciuusness, a 
very different, and a far more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is .presented to us than that to which we are 
accustomed from later times.! I have already endeavourcd 
above to show how this state of things became gradually 
altered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Sarasvati towards the Ganges, 


‘Quite foreign’ is rather too (1851). There are different phases, 
strong an expression. See Roth’s to ha distinguished, 
paper, Die UchsUn Goiter <kr ari^ Vdj. S., iii. 50 ; or, Kill him, 
Achen V^UceTf in Z, D» M. G.f vi. 72 then will I saermee to thee,” Taitt» 

S., vi. 4. 5. 6. 
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what was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it 
the pressure brought. about by the arrival of new settlers ? 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? (According to a legend preserved 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. 8L, i. 17S]. 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one ; later on, 
however, when the new Brahmanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. ^ 

But while the origin of the songs of the Rik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhita only 
took place, as we observed, at a period when the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Panchalas.* who are to be re- 
garded as having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
tiie emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in the last 
book especially, a comparatively large portion of which, aip 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam* 
hita. It is for the critic to deteimine approximately in 
tlie case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 


* Mn^dala x. 98 ia a dialogue 
between Devapi and Saiptanu, the 
two * Kaura'i^u* as Yiaka calls 
them. Ill the Mahd-Bhdrata Sam- 
tanii is the name of the father of 
Bhiiihma and Vichitravlrya, by 
whose two wives, Ambiki and Ain- 
bitlikd, Vydsa became the father of 
phrilarishtra and Pdndu. This 
Sanitami is, therefore, the grand- 
father of these latter, or the great- 
grandfather of the Kauravas and 
the belligerents iu the 
Mahd-Bhdrata. We should thus 
have to suppose that the feud de- 


scribed in this epic had been fought 
out long before the final arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Sazphitd! It is, 
however, questionable whether the 
Saiptanu of the Mahd-Bbdrata is 
identical with the Samtanu men- 
tioned in the Rik; or, even if we 
take this for granted, whether he 
may not merely have been associated 
with the epic legend in ntajw'em rei 
gloriam, Devdpi, at least, who, 
according to Ydska, is his brother, 
has in the Rik a different father 
from the one given in the epic. See 
/. St,, i. 203 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions connected 
TPith it» to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set; its solution has not yet 
even begun.®® 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following : — First, Agni, the god of tire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous of ail 
— a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, however 
distant they may be. He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the god 
to whom, next to Agni, the greatest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz., Indra. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with w’hich he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the heavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty; to the description of the 
thunderstorm generally; which, with its flashing light- 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of the 
people. The break of day, too, is greeted ; the dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens ; and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming orb of the mighty sun, as he steps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to aU the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. 

Besides the three principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Siirya, 
we meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts, or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle ; and Eudra, the 
howling, terrible god, who niles the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vedic Olympus ; I had only to sketch generally 


*® See now Pertgch, U^alekJuk, p. tralhlatt, 1875, p. 522); /. 5 ^., ix. 
57 (*854; compare LiUraruchtt Cm^ 299, xiii. 279, 280 ; /. Sir., i. 19. 
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the grotindwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice.® 
Besides the powhrs of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import ; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Samhita, ie., the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex- 
planation furnished by the remaining \^edic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Ydska.^ Both works, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For tlie 
Nighantus, we have the commentary of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svarnin. For Yaska's Nirukta a commentary has been 
banded down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nighai>- 
tus as well as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly '?^n respect of arrangement only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than in writing. 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-Samhita, has 
come down to us, but- it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Sayanacharya,*^ “ From the long series of 


Huir’s Oriffinal Sanskrit Texts, 
Toi. V. (1S70), is the best soarce of 
information for Vedic mrihology. 

This name appears both in the 
Taa^as in the last book of the ^tap. 
Br., and in tho Kd^^nakrama of 
the Atreji school, where he is called 
Paifigi, and described as the pupil 
of Vaidan^dyana, and teacher of 
Titliri. Prom ii. 4, 63, it 

follows that Pduini was cognisant of 
the name Ydska, for he there teaches 
the plural Taskds for the patronymic 
TdsJca, Compare on this the pravara 
action in the A^valdyana-^niuta 
Stitra The Yaskd Oairiks'ntdh are 
mentioned in the Kd^haka ^rhich 


again is quoted by Pdnini ; see 
i. St,, iii. 475. A direct reference 
to Tdska is made m the Kik-Prat. 
and in the Hrihaddevatd; see also 
/ Sl, viii. 96, 2.t5, 246. 

* The circumstance that com- 
mentaries on almost all branches of 
the V edas, and 0 n various other impor- 
tant and c:ctcnaive works as well, 
are aalribed to Sdya^a and Ins 
brother Addhava, is to be explained 
by the fitaetice prevailing in India 
by whi^' works composed by order 
of some distinguished person bear 
bis name as the author. So in the 
present day the Pandits work for the 
person who pays them, and leave 
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centuries ’* between Yaska and Sayana but scanty remains 
of an exegetic literature connected with the Rik-Samhita 
are left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered 
Samkara and the Vedantic school turned their attention 
chiefly to the Upanishads. Nevertheless, a gloss upon a 
portion at least of the Rilc-Samhita was di’awn up by 
Anandatirtha, a pupil of Samkara, of which there is an 
exposition by Jayatfrtha, comprising the second and third 
adhydyas of the first ashtalca, in the Library of the India 
House in London.” Sayana himself, in addition to Durga’s 
commentaiy on the Nirukti, only quotes Bhatta Bhaskara 
Mi^ra and Bharatasvamin as expositors of the Vedas.^ 
The former wrote a commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not the Biik-Sainhita, in v/hich he refers to •Kdsakritsaa> 
Ekachiirui, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work. 
For Bharatasvamin we have no further data than that his 
name is also cited by Devaraja (on the Nighantus), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and Uvatta. The 
latter, otherwise called tTata. wrote a commentary on tho 


the frnlt o! their labour to him as 
his property. Madhava, and prob* 
ably also S^3'nna, were; ministers at 
the court of King Bukka at Yijaya* 
iiagara, and took advantage of their 
position to give a freslr impulse to 
the study of the Veda, The writings 
attributed to them point, by the very 
difference of their contents and style, 
to a variety of authorsh ip. [Accord- 
ing to A. 0 . Burnell, in the preface 
to his edition of the VaihSa-Brih- 
mapa, p. viii., ff. (1873), fhe two 
names denote one person only, 
Sdyai^ia, he says, is “the Bhoga- 
ndtha, or mortal body, of Madhava, 
the soul identified with Vishnu.’* 
Burnell is further of opinion that 
the twenty-nine writings current 
under the name of Mddhava all pro- 
ceed from Mddhava himself, unas- 
sisted to any large extent by others, 
and that they were composed by 
him during a period of about thirty 
of the fifty-five years between 1331- 
13S6 A.D., which he spent as abbot 
or the monastery at ^ri'figeri, under 


the name Vidyfiranyasvdmin, Sco 
my remarks to the contrary in Lite* 
rarisehe^ CentraVolatt p. 142 1 

Burnell prefers the form Vidydna- 
gara to Vijayanagara. CowoH, in 
his note on Colebr., Mite. 

235, has Vidya® and Vijaya® side by 
side.} 

* See Both, Zur LUt.^ p. 22. 

To these have to be added 
Skandasvdmin (see p. 41) and Ka- 
pardin (see below) ; and ns anterior 
to Sdyapa we njust probably regard 
the works of Atmdnanda, iUvapa, 
and Kuu 4 ika (or is the latter iden- 
tical with Bha^^a Eaudika Bbdskara 
Mi^ra ? cf, Burnell, Catglogve of 
Vedic MSS.^ p. 12), and tl»e Q6- 
^hdrtharatnamdld; Burnell, VarJabr,, 
p. xxvi., ff. ; Muller, in the preface 
to his large edition of the ^ik* 
Saiphitii, vol. VI. p. xxvii., ff. Some 
extracts from Rdvaka’s commentary 
have been published by Fits- Gd ward 
Hall in Journal At. <Siec. £eng„ 
1862, pp. 12^134. 
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Samhita of the White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhitd, aS weD 
as commentaries bn the two Pratii^akhyas of the Rik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the other Vedas, first became known to u? through 
Colebrookeb excellent paper “ On the Vedas/' in the As. 
Res. voL viii. (Calc. 1805). To Rosen we are indebted for the 
first text, as given partly in his Rigvedce Spepinien (London. 
1830), partly in the edition of the first witlrLatin 

translation, which only appeared, after the early death of 
the lamented author {ibid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Samhita have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth’s already often quoted and excellent 
AhhxiTidlimgen mr Litteratur und Geschichte dcs IVetla 
(Stuttgart, 1846). The entire Samhita, together with the 
commentary of Sayana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. M. Muller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company ; the first ashfaka appeared in 1 849. At the samo 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. From Dr. 
M. Muller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation. 
A French -translation by Langlois comprises the entire 
Samhita (1848-1851); it is, of course, in many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great caution is neces- 
6.ary. An English translation by Wilson is also begun, of 
which the first ashfaka only has as yet appeared.®^ 


Miiller’a edition of the tezt, 
together with the commentary of 
S^iya^a, a complete index of words, 
and list of pratikaSf is now com* 
let© in six vola., 1849-1875. He 
as also published sep.nratcly the 
text of the first mattdafa, in sajyi- 
hUd- ma pada-pd^ha (Leipzig, 1856- 
69), as also the whole 10 man^alas, 
iikewisd in double form (London, 
1873). complete edition 

of tlje text was published, in Roman 
transliteration, by Aufrecht, in vols. 
Vi. and vij. of the Induche Siudim 
(1861*63). Roer's edition of text 
and commentary, in the Bibliotheca 


Indicay Noa. 1-4 (Calc. 1849), only 
reaches to the end of the second 
adliydya. A fragment of the text, 
edited by Stevenson so long ago as 
1833, extends but a little farther 
(i. 1-35). —Of Wilson's translation, 
five volumes have appeared; the 
last, in 1866, under the editorstnp 
of Cowell, brings it up to mar),d 
viii. 20. Benfe3> published in nis 
Orient und Occident (1S60-68) « 
critical translation of mand « 

1 18. Twelve hymns to the Manas 
are translated and furnished with a 
detailed commentary in vol • of Max 
Muller's ^iyveda Satfihud., iram- 
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We now turn to the Br&hnuiTim of the Rik. 

Of these, we have two, the AUareya^Bfdhma'ija and the 
MnkJuiyana- (or KausMtahi-) BrdJimaTui, They are closely 
connected with one another,*^ treat essentially of the same 
matter, not unfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chiefly differ. In the ^aiikhdyana-Brah* 
mana we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brdhmana. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
SdhkhAyana-Brihmana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to the last ten adhydijas of the Aitareya-Brah- 
maiia, a gap which is only filled up by the Sankha- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhydyas 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-BrAh- 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Erahmana con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eight pallchikds, or pen- 


lated and eoeplaincd (London, 1869). 
But the Bcholar who hjis done most 
by far for the right understanding 
of the Rik is llotli; both in the 
commentary added to his edition of 
Yiska^s ITirukla (Gkiitingen, 1J84S- 
52), and in the great St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit Dictionary (seven vole., 
1853-75), edited by BShtlingk and 
him. Here we may also mention the 
following works : — Qraasmann, 
i^A'huch sum J^iffveda (1873, ff.) ; 
Delbriick, I>a» altindische rerdum 
(1874) ; Benfey, Miileitung in dit 
OrammatVs der vedischen SpracJie 
(1874), and Di 6 QmntitdisvertcKU^ 
dmheUen in den Saiiphitd- wnd Pada* 
-Texten der Veden ; Bollensen, JDk 
Lieder dea PardSaraj in Z, D. M. O, 
xxii. (x868) ; Sid}emig Lieder des 
Rigve^f iihersetzt von Karl Qeidncr 
tind Adolf Kaegi, mii BeUrdgen von 
R. Roth (Tubingen, 1875) — reviewed 
by Abel Bergaigne in the Revue 
Critique^ Dec. Ii and 18, 1875 ; 
Alfred Ludwig, Vie NachHcUen des 


und Aikarvaveda ilber Geogra- 
phies GesekkhU und Ver/asemig dee 
alien Indiens (the identiheation here 
mentioned, p. 13, of the Vedic 
SaraEvatl with the Indus, was first, 
made by myself ; cf. Vdj, S. Spec.^ it. 
So n*., 1847), and Dk philosophic 
Bchcn und rdigiSsen Anschmtungen 
jdes (Prag, 1S75) ; Alfred Hil. 
lebrandt, l/eber dicGSttin AdiH{BTfis- 
Inu, 1876) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
Fidrgyn Vdta Wodan in ZeU^rift 
filr Deutschee AUertkums New Series, 
vii. 164, ff. Lastly, we have to draw 
attention specially to Muir's Original 
Sanskrit TeaUe (S vols., second edit,, 
liondon, i868, ff.), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Rik-Saxp-bit^ on the different 
stages and phases of Indian life at. 
that early period is clearly and com- 
prehcnsivdy grouped: translations 
of numerous Vedic passages and 
pieces are given. 

* See on this I. St,, ii. 289, ^ 
[a^d ix. ijjl 
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tads), while the ^ifildidyana-Brahma^a contains 30 j and 
It IS perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Panini 
V 1. 62, which states how the name of a Brahmana is to 
be formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydyas , — a view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in this form in Panini’s time, at all events. 
Geographical or similar data, from which a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occurrence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to be found in the last books of 
the Aitareya-Brahma^a (see L Si., i 199, ff.), from which 
it at any rate specify follows that their scene is the 
country of the Kuru-Panchdlas and Va^a-USlnaras (see 
viii, 14). In the ^dakhayana-BrahmaiiLa mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest ; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at wliich, according to 
the accounts of the Mahd-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence, amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of 6iva. He here receives, among other titles, those of 
Itana and Mahadeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he was already the object of a very 
a special worship. We are at any rate justified in inferring^ 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the Sankha- 
yana-Brdhmana ranks chronologically with the last books 
of the Sarnhita of the White Yajus, and with those por- 
tions of its Brahmana and of the Atharva-Samhitd in 
which this nomenclature is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the ^ankhay ana- Brahmana implies, os 
already hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India. People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language, 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected with it [/. St:, ii 309.] 

Both Brahmauas presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. Thus mention is 
made of the dkhydnavidas.i.^., "those versed in tradition ;**“ 
and ydihds, ahhiyaj-na^gdthds, a sort of memonal verses 
(kdrUeds), are also frequently referred to and quoted The 
names Rigveda, S^aveda, and Yajurveda, as well as trayi 
vulyd, a term used to express them collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. In the ^afikhayuna-Brahmana,, however, special 
regard is had to the Paifigya and Kaushitaka, whose views 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kau- 
slntaka being always recognised as final. The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres- 
sions, whetlier works of the Brahmana order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or still handed down orally only — 
or merely the inherited tradition of individual doctrines. 
Mention’ of tlie Kaushitaka and the Paifigya occurs in the 
Aitai*eya-Brahinana only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an interpolated one— ^in the latter part of the 
work. This at all events proves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Safikhayana-Brahmana is to be considered a later produc- 
tion than the Aiiareya- Brahmana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, while the Aitarey a- Brahmana pre- 
sents itself as a more independent effort. The name 
Paifigya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Briihmana of tlie White Yajus and elsewdiere, from whose 
family Yaska Paingi* was descended, and probably also 
Pifigala, tlie author of a treatise on metre, The Paingi 
Kalpah is expressly included by the commentator of 
Panini, ]-)robably following the Mahabhashya, among the 
ancient Kalpa-Siitras, in contradistinction to the Asmara- 
thalb Kalpah, with which we shall presently become 
acquainted as an authority of the A^valdyana-Siitra. 
The Paifigins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paiugi-Biulimana must still have been in 
existence even in Sayana’s time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regards the name 
Kaushitaka, which, is, moreover, used directly in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the iSafikhayana- 
Brahmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
tlm view represented by the Kaushitaka is invariably 
upheld as the authoritative one, and we have in this 
Brahmana but a remoulding by ^ankhayana of the stock 
of dogma peculiarly the property of the Kaushltakins 
Further, iu its commentary, which, it may be remarked, 

• The quotations from Brdlinianas Paingi KcUpah m the M.ahdbhd8hja, 
in TiCska, therefor?, belong m pari see /. 5k,, xiii. 455-] 
perhaps to the Paixlgya (?). [On the 
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interprets the work under the sole title of tl}e KausM- 
taki*Brahniana,”' passages are frequently quoted fium a 
Maha-Kausln'taki-Braliinana, so that we have to infer the 
existence of a still larger work of similar contents, —pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?). This com- 
mentary further connects the Kaushltaki-Brahmana with 
the school of the Kauthumas— a school which otherwise 
belongs only to the' Samaveda : this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up.— The name 
khayana-Brihmana interchanges occasionally with the 
form ^afikhyayana-Bralimana, but the former would seen? 
to deserve the preference ; its earliest occurrence is pro- 
bably in the Prati 4 akhya-Sdtra of the Black Yajus. 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brdhmanas of the Jlik invests them with a 
peculiar interest. These are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but merely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hymn ; but this, of course, does not detract 
from their value. One of them, the legend of 6unal.ilepa, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitare5^a- 
Brahmana, is translated by Both in the Indische Stndicn, 
i. 458-464, and discussed in detail, ibid,, ii. 112-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion, We must indeed assume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends, that they had already gained a 
rounded, independent shape in tradition before they were 
incorporated into the Brahmana, and of this we have fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly arojiaic character of their 
language, compared with tliat of the rest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from, two points 
of view: first, because* they contain, .to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often slated in 
a plain and "artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism ; and. secondly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otherwise have 
remained almost entii’ely obscure. 

On the Aitareya-Brahmana we have a commentary by 
Sayana, and on the Kaushltaki-Brahmana one by Vina- 
yaka, a son of Madhava.®® 

The Aitarcya-Brdhma^a has by Martin Haug, 2 vol&, Bombay, 
been edited, text with translation, 1S63, see / ix. 177-380 <1.865). 
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To each of these Brdhmanas is also ai?nexer] an Aran- 
yaka» or * forest-portion/ that is, the portion to be studied 
in the forest by the sages known to us through Mega- 
sthenes as iXojSioi, and also by their disciples. This 
Ibrest-lifo is evidently only a later stage of development 
in Brahnianical contemplation, and it is to it that we must 
chinfly ascribe the depth of S])eculafcion, the complete 
absorption in mystic devotion by which the Hindds are 
so eminently distinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as Aranyakas beer this character im- 
pressed upon them in^a very marked degi'ee ; they consist 
in great part of Upanishads only, in which, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizajre they 
may at the same time contain. 

The Aitareya-Aranyaka^^ consists of five books, each 
of %yhich again is , called Aranyaka. The second and third 
books’*^ form a separate Upanishad ; and a still further sub- 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, which are particularly consonant with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass mr* as the 

A'llareyopanislwtd?^ Of these two books Mahidasa Aitareya 
is the reputed author; he is supposed to be the son of 
Visala and Itara, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the course of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance which conclusivelyproves the correctness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded. For we must 
divest ourselves x>f the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing; oral delivery was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils ; the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


The legend of SunaliiSepa (vii. 13- 
rS). had been discussed by Both; see 
also M. Muller, Hist, of A. S. p. 
573, ff. Another section of it (viii. 
5-20), treating of royal inaugura* 
lions, had previously been edited by 
Sebonborn (Berlin, 1862). 

The first fasciculus of an edi* 
tion* together with Saya^a's cozs< 
menrary, of the Aitireya-Aris^iyaka, 
by Rdjendra Ldlu Mitra, has just 


come to band (Nov. 30, 1875), 
BihliotheccL Jndica, New Series, NOb 
325 ; the text reaches as far as i 

4. 

* See/. St., \ 388, ff 
This Aitareyoparii8had,among8t 
others, has beet) edited (with ^arp* 
kara’s commentary) and translated 
by Roer, BiU. Ind., vii 143, ft 
(Calc 1850), XV. 28, ff. (1853). 
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aome definite form or other, always however retaining his 
name. It is in tiiis way that we have to account for the fact of 
our finding theauthors of works that have been handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves. For the rest, 
the doctrines of Aitarey a must have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous ; for we find 
his name attached to the Brahmana as well as the Ara^- 
yaka* With respect to the former, however, no reasons 
can for the present be assigned, while for the fourth 
book of the Arai^yaka we have the direct information that 
it belongs to A6valayana,^ the pupil of iSattuaka; nay^ 
this Saunaka himself appears to have passed for the 
authoi of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke's state- 
ments on the subject, ifwc. iJss,, i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brahmanas; 
he is first men^-ioned in the Chhdndogyopanishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of the Aitareyins is in the 
Sama-Siitras, — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Mancjidkas, or 
Mandiikeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find tliem specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremely abstruse Upanishad, and 
the Manddki-Sikshd, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, apparently only belongs to the Atharvan, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid system. The 
latter might possibly be traced back to the Mandukeya 
who is named here as well as in the Rik-Pratisakhya, 

The contents of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as we now 
have it,*® supply no direct due to the time of its composi- 


* 1 find an Aaval^yana-Brdhma^a 
also quoted, but am unable to give 
any particulars regarding it. [In 
a MS. of the Ait. Ar., India Office 
Library, 986, the entire work is 
described at the end as Ahvldyanok* 
tarn Araii^yakafiu\ 

“ See /. i. 387-392. I am 
now iu possession of the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
gtresB is laid upon keeping the par- 
tioular doctrines secret, and upon 


the high importance of those fami- 
liar with them. Among the nam'cs 
mentioned in the course of the work, 
Agnivedydyana is of significance on 
account of its formation. The in- 
teresting passages on the three- 
fxtl^aeof the Veda, nirbhvja = wwn* 
hUdpdfha, prairin^a =s padapdiha^ 
and vbhayamantarena = kramwpd^hay 
are discussed by M. MUiler on Rik- 
Prdt., i. 2-4 (see also Nacktnige, 

p. II). 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, namely, that in 
the second chapter of the second )x>ok the 'extant arrange^ 
meat of the Rik-Saiphita is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them are two Sakalyas, a 
Xfishi^a H^ta, a Pafichdlachand^ — ^&nd this may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form of the 
opinions enunciated.^^ 

The Kaushitakdianyaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete/®^ 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
booka* These deal rather with ritual than with specula- 
tion. The third book is the so-called Kau^itaky-UjHini- 
a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
first adhydycb gives us an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adhytlt/ya gives us in the ceremonies wbicli it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and tenderness of, family ties at that period. 
The third adluydya is of iuestjmable value in connection 
with the history and development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents India battling with the same powers 
of nature that Arjuna in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adhyuya contains the second recension 
of a legend which also appears, under a somewhat different 


^ The circumstanoa here empha- 
eised may be used to aapport the 
very opposite view ; indeed 1 have 
ao repieaented it in the aimiiar cate 
of the Ld(ydyana-Sdtra (aee below). 
Tbia latter view now appears to me 
to have more in its favour. 

A manuscript sent to Berlin 
by Btihler {MS. Or. foL 630) of the 
'^khUkbiyana-Arapyaka* <as it is 
there called) presents it in 15 adhy- 
dyes; the first two correspond to 
Ait. Ar. i., v. ; odAjv. 3’*6 are made 
up of the Rauah. Up.,; <idhy, 7, 8 
correspond to Ait. Ar. iii.; o 4 !ty. 


9 gives the rivalry of the eenses 
(like datap. Hr. 14. 9. 2). 

*' See Catalogue of il>e Berlin 
Skr. MSS., p. 19, n. S2. 

t See /. Su, i. 392-420. It would 
be very desirable to know on what 
Poley> assertion is founded, ** that 
the Rauahitaki-Brdhmapa conaiata 
of nine adkydyaa, the first, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth of which form the 
Raiishitaki Brdhmana-Upanishad.*' 
1 hare not succeeded tn finding any 
statement to this effect elsewhere. 
[See now Cowell’s Preface, p. vii., 
to bis edition of the Kaush. Up. to 
the Bihl. /nd.] 
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form, in the Araoyaka of the White Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the 'instruction of a Brahman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior called Ajata^atru, king of 
KASi. This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Chitra Gdfigyayani, the wise king in the first 
adkyAya who instructs Arui^i, clearly points to the GafigA. 
According to ii. lo, the northern and southern mountains, 
i.e., Hiraavant and Vindhya, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tribes in iv. i perfectly accords witli this. 
That, moreover, this Upanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
with the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Aruni, Svetaketu, AjAta6atru, 
Qargya Baldki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See /. St, i. 392-420.] 

We have an interpretation of both Araiiyakas, that is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareva-Ara^- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushltaki-Aranyaka 
ui tlie commentary of Samkarachaiya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century A.0.,®® and who was of the 
highest importance for the Vedanta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, all the 
Upanisheds, upon wliicli that school is founded, he also 
commented on the Vedanta-Siitra itself, besides composing 
a number of smaller works with a view to elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. His explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the VedAnta system; still 
tliey are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anan- 
dajnAna, Anaiidagiri, Anandatfrtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in jpossession, 
as they have been recently edited, together With their 
Upanishads, by Dr. Eoer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the Bibliotheca Indica, a periodical appearing 
under the auspices of that Society, and devoted exclusively 

** Aaxtikara*8 date has not, unfor* celled a Saiva, or follower of Sira. 
tonateJy, been more accurately de- In his works, however, he appears 
lermined as yet. He passes at the aa a worshipper of Vtfeodeva, whom 
same time for a sealous adversary he puts forward as the real incarna* 
the Buddhists, and is therefore tiou or representative of brahman. 
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to the publication of texts. Unfortunately the Kaushf- 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the niimbei, neither 
IS the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the sequel. It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive both.® — ^And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upanishads of the Rik ! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil Duperron's Owpnekhat, iL 366-371 ; 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The Vdshkala- 
6rati is repeatedly mentioned by Sayana. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Rik-Samhita, 
which has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vdsh- 
kalas. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brahmanas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gany-Medes. 
Medhatithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
Indra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra who. he is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted \Vitli Medha- 
tithi's penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
path leading to truth; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad, 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than tnat its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity.*® 

We now descend to the last stage in the literature of 
the Rigveda, viz,, to its Si^tras. 

First, of the SrautaSiitraB, or text-books of the sacri- 
ficial rite. Of these we possess two, the Siitra of Aiivala- 
yana in 12 adhydyas, and that of ^ankhayana in 18 

^ Both have now been pubHehed Maitri-TJp. with that of Bamatlrtba 
fend translated by Coife!! in the (1863-^9). 

Bibliotheca fndica, n’ho Ktiuah.-Up. ^ See now cay npecial paper on thr- 
(Calc. j86i) is accompanied with subject in /. <8^., ix. 38-42 ; the ori. 
the comm of Saipkaz^nanda, the j^nal teat has not yet been mot with» 
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adhyuyas, Tlie former connects itself with the Aitareya- 
Brahiiiana, the latter with the l^afikhdyana-Brahma^a, and 
from these two works frequent literal quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed. From this circumstance alone, as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we might 
infer that these Siitras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
and direct testimony is not wanting to establish the fact. 
Thus the name A^valayana is probably to be traced back 
to A^vala, whom we find mentioned in the Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus as the Hotar of Janaka, king of Videha 
(see /. St., i. 441). Again, the formation of the word by 
the affix dyana^ probably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools {ayand)^ However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brahma^as 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of tlic A^valayaua-Siitra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an A^marathya, whose hd'pa (doctrine) is con- 
sidered by the scholiast on Pacini, iv. 3. 105,. probably 
following the Mahdbhdshya," as belonging to the new 
hd'pas implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
kalpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by A^valdyana 
were regarded as recent, A^valdyana liimself must of 
course have been still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude, assuming this statement to originate from the 
Mahdbhdshjra,^' that Aivaldyana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with Panini. Another teacher quoted by A^valdyana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Panini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the prdftcJias, or “ dwellers in the east.” — At 
the end there is a specially interesting enumeration of the 
various Brdbmai^a-fsmilies, and their distribution among 
the family stems of Bhrigu, Afigiras, Atri, Vi^vamitra, 
Ka^}''apa, Vasishtha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
Sarasvatf, of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 

* Ab in the case, of kdyana (?), Ldmsksiyana, Vilrshyi- 

yana, Alaiab^yana, Aitiiiilyaua, Au yaoi, Slka^lyana, ^rffikhdyana, S4* 
iumbattfyana, Kjindamdyana, Kd- ^'dyrtna^J^dRdilydyBnu.Sdlaipkdyana. 
tydyana, Drdbyiya^ia, &itydyajia, ^aulvdyana, &c. 

Pidksbdya^a, Bddardyai;ia, The name is not known in th^ 

yana, Rd^dyatta, Ldtydyana, Ldbu- Mabdbhdshya^ see /. Si,, xiii. 455. 
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names, which may well be considered as latpr corruptions. 
We have also already seen that A^valayana is the author 
of the fourth book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the pupil of Saunaka, who is stated to have de- 
stroyed Ins own Sdtra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The Sdtra of Sankhdyana wears in general a somewhat 
mote ancient aspect, pjarticularly in the fifteenth and six* 
teenth books, where it assumes the appearance of a Brah- 
niaiTia. The seventeenth and eighteenth hooks are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. They correspond to the first two 
books of the Kaoslataki-Aranyaka. 

From my but superficial acquaintance with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of these two 
Sdtras.^ My conjectui*e would be that their differences 
inay rest upon local grounds also, and that the Sutra of 
Asvalayaiia, as well as the Aitareya-Brahmana, may be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Sdtra of 6aft- 
khayana, on tho contrary, like his Brahmana, rather to 
the western.* The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c., Yiz,, vdjapeya (sacrifice for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence),- rdjaH'Aya (consecration of the king), asva- 
medha (horse sacrifice), purushamedha (human sacrifice), 
sarvarrudha (universal' sacrifice), are handled by Safikha- 
yana with far more minuteness. 

For Asvalayana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Ndrayana,^^ the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
^lipati. A namesake of his, but son of Pasupatisarinan^ 


The Aivaldyana-Stltra has since 
been printed, Ind, (Calc. 1S64- 
74), uccoujpunied with the, comm, 
of Ndrdya^a Gdrgya, edited by Rdma* 
Ndrdy&^a and Anandachandra. A 
special comparison of it with the 
S^dukhdyana-Stitra is still wanting. 
Biihler, Catalogue of MSS, from 
Gujardt, i. 154 (iJiyi), cites a epm- 
lentaiy by Devatnlta on the Adv. 
r. S., likewise a partial one by 
Vidydra^iya. 

* Perhaps lo the Kaimi&ha fo- 
rest (?). See below, p. 59. 


** This is a confusion. The above- 
named Ndrdyaria wrote a commen- 
tary upon tlie Sdftkhdyana-Gpihya ; 
but the one who commented the 
iivald3'ana*Srauta-Sdtra calls him- 
self in the introduction a son of 
Narasiftha, just as Ndrdya^ia, the 
commentator of the (Jttara>Nai* 
shadhiya,’ does, who, according to 
tradition (Roer, Pref., p. viii., 1855), 
lived some five hundred ^'earsago. 
Are these two to be regarded us one 
and the Same persoii ? See /. Sir,, 
2, 298 (1869). 
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composed a paddluxti (‘outlines’) to SaAk)iayana> after tbe 
example of onb Brabmadatta. When he lived is uneer* 
tain» but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to his own statements he 
was a native of Malayade^a. Further, for the Sutra of 
^inkhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya. Three of its adhydyas were lost, and have 
been supplied by Dasalarman Muhjasuiui, viz., the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh.** *** On the last two adkydyas, xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since ^ been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Orihya S'dtras of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of A^valayana (in four adhudyas) and 
of Sankhayana (in six adhydyas). That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a biith, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and “ in particular, the sayings and foimulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
higli antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed” (see 
Stenzler in /. St., ii. 1 59). It is principally popular and 
supeislitioiis notions that are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to tbe adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in the pi(Titarpana, 
or oWation to the Manes, that we find a decisive proof of 


** Sections 3-5 of the fourth book Strciter (1861) ; the variants pre- 

have been pul)lished by Donner i,n aented therein to the parallel pas- 
his Pindaprltfiyajna (Berlin, 1870), aage in the Ait. Brdhib. had already 
and the section relating to tlie le- been given by M. Muller, A. S. 1 . 
gend of ^unat. 4 epa (xv. 17-27) by p, 573, AT. 
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the modem composition of these works, as the forefatlior? 
are there enumerated individually by nkme — a 
vriiich. although m itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and Nerengs of 
the Parsls), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very recent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
ecives. For. not only are the Rishis of the Rik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which wo encounter as particularly signi- 
ficant in the formation of the different schools of the Ilik, 
as well as in connection with its BrAhmai^ias and Sdtras ; 
for exampio, Vaahkala, ^kalya, Mandiikeya, Aitareya, 
Paifigya, Kaushitaka, ^aunaka, A^valayana, and &fikhd- 
yana themselves. &o. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
•Gdrgl Vaohaknarf, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janalva. The second*® is unknown ; but the name of the 
third, Sulabhi Maitroyi, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legend of the Mahd-Bhdrata/ and also 
points us to the Sa'idahMni quoted by the 

scholiast on Pd-nini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahabhdshya,^® as an instanc of the ‘modern 
Brahman as implied by this rule. Immediately after tbo 
Rishis of the Rik-Samhita, we find mention of other names 
and works which have not yet been met with in any other 
part of Vedic literature. In the ^ankhdyana-Grihya we 
have these: SumantvrJaimini- VdiiampdyanorPaila-s'ibtra- 
hkdshya [-Oirgya-Baihnil . . . ; and in the ASvalayana- 
Gpihya these : Sumantu-Jaimini-Vaiiampdyana-Paila- 
iMTOt-hkdra^a-maJMM'TakL-dhii^^ The latter 


Her name is Vadavd Pr 4 t 4 - 
tl»cyi; a teacher called PraUthi is 
mentioned in the VaAsa-BnUima^a 
of the Sdmaveda. 

* [Of. ^amkara 6 statements as to 
this in Ved. Sutrabh. to iii. 3. 32, 
p. 915, ed. Rdma Ndrdyana.] Bud* 
dha’s uncle is called by the Bud* 
-dhists Sulabha ; see Schiefner, Lt- 
htn det Sdkyamiini, p. 6. 

** See on this /. St,, xlii. 429. 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to Pdjf., iy. 2. 68, and are ex- 
plained by Kaiya^a as tSulabhcna 
proktdni. 

The word bkdthya is to be in- 
serted above between sdtra and bhd- 
rata; though wanting in the MS. 
used by me at the time when ^ 
wrote, it is found in all the other 
MSS. 
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passage is evidently the more modern, and although we 
must not suppose that the Maha-Bharata in its present 
form is here refeiTed to, still, in the expre'ssion “ VaUaw,- 
pdyam rriaJtdbMrattiMrycJi** apparently indicated by this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our. extant text. The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been liandled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini-Bharata of the present day. We shall find in 
the sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Vedic litera- ‘ 
ture in its different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Siitra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever. It is only in more modern times, 
in the Turanas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Smriti- 
Sastra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Pan. 
iv. I. XI 8) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development. — It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from Aiva-* 
layana ; and in my opinion it would be preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any sjiecial rela- 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent,^® as we must evidently assume 
them to be in the Saflkhayana-Grihy^* be done, 

tlien what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner in which the Pura^as apportion 


^ Tins interpretation becomes 
imperfitive after the rectification of 
the text (eee the previous note), 
according to which no longer four, 
but five names of works are in ques- 
tion, 

* What is meant in the latter 
land of. note 47 in the A<v. CWh. 
too] by the word bJidathya^ appears 
from the Pniti^hya of the White 
Yajus, where (i. 1. 19, 20) vcdcfhu^ud 
Uidskyuhu are ioand in oontradis* 


tinetion to one another, just as in 
the Prdtii-lkhya of the Black Yajus 
(li. 12) we find ckhandas and blids/id, 
and 111 Ydskii unvadJtydya and 
hltj&slid. We must, therefore, under- 
stand by it ‘works in bkdahdf* 
though the meaning of the word 
is iiere more developed than in the 
works just mentioned, and ap- 
proaches the sense in which rariiiii 
.uses it. 1 shall return to the sub- 
ject further on. 
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the revelation of the several Vedas; inasmuch as they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Suinantu, the Samavecla to 
Jairnini, the Yajurveda to Vai^arapayana, and the Rigveda 
to Paila. But in either case we must assume with Bath» 
who first pointed out the passage in Aivalayana (op. c., p* 
27), that this passage, as well as the one in l^nkhayaiia, 
has been touched up by later interpolation*/® otherwise 
the dates of these two Gfihya-Stitras would be brought 
down too far! For although, from the whole tenor of both 
passages, that in the A^vala}rana-Orihya, as well as that in 
the Salikhayana-Grihya — which for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, still the general attitude of both works 
shows their comparatively ancient origin. — The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smriti-I^astra 
of Sankha and the Grihya-Sdtra of ^ankhayana, remains 
still unanswered. 

For both Giihya-Sdtras there are comiuentaries by the 
same Narayana who commented the ^rauta-Siitra of iiva- 
liiyana.^® They probably belong to the fifteenth century.* 
There are, besides, as in the case of the l§rauta>Suiras, 


^ We find the Sumantu-Jaimini- 
Vaisampdyana ' Pailddyd dchdrydh 
quoted a eeoond time in the Aiflkh. 
G., in its last section (vi. 6), which 
is probably of later origin ; and here, 
without any doubt, the reference is 
to the same distribution of the four 
Vedas among the abore*named per> 
sonages which occurs in the Vishpu- 
Pnnlpa, iii. 4. S, 9. Both times the 
representative of the Atharvan 
comes brst, that of the Rik last, 
which io a Rik text serves as a clear 
proof that we have hero to do with 
later appendages. A similar prece* 
dence is given to the Atharvaveda in 
the MahiLbhilshya ; of. /. St., xni. 

43s- 

^ This is a mistake, see note 
43: all three Ndriyanas must be 
kept distinct. The commentator of 
the A^val. 3 r. S. calls himself a 
Oargya, and son of Narasinlia ; the 
comm, of the Aival. Ophya, a Nai- 
dhruva, and son of Divdkara ; the 


comm, of the l^dfikh. Gfihya, ton of 
Kfishnajit, and grandson of Sripati» 
(This third Nar. lived a.d. 1538; see 
Catalogue of the Berlin ^is 5 > , p. 
354, ,8ub No. 1282,)— The text of 
the A^val. Qfihya has been edited 
by Stenzler, with a tianslation (//i- 
dischc llausrtgtln, 1864-65); the 
text, with Ndrdyaojis comm., by 
Ibtmaiidrdya^a and Anatidachaudra. 
in Bihl, lnd» (1866-69) The sec- 
tions relating to marriage ceremo- 
nies have b»en edited by Haas, I. 
St., v. 283, ff. ; those relating to 
funeral rites, by Muller, Z. D. M. 
Q., ix. 

* Two glosses on fSanikara’a com- 
mentary on the Prasnopanisiiad and 
the Munijiakopanishad bear the same 
name, so that possibly the author of 
them is identical with the above- 
named Narayana. Aoc. to what haa 
just been remarked in note 50, this 
must appear d priori very doubtful, 
^mce a considerable number of other 
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many small treatises in -connection with the Grihya- 
Siitras, some of them being summaries, in which the larger 
. works are reduced to system. Among them is a Paddhati 
to the ^flkliiiyana-Grihya by Ramachandra, who lived in 
the Naimisha forest in the middle of the fifteenth century; 
and I am* inclined to think that this Naimisha forest was 
the birthplace of the Sutra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason that the tradition connected with it was so well 
preserved in that district. 

The extant Prd;tUdkhya-S'Vbtra of tlie Rik-Samhita is 
ascribed to ^aiinaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher of A^valayana. Tliis 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three kdiidas, of six patalas each, and containing 103 
^kandikds in all. The first information regarding it was 
' given by Roth, qp. c., p. 53, ff. According, to tradition, it 
is of more ancient origin than the Siitras of A^valayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this iSaunaka ; but whether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not much more probably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yaska's Nirukti and in the Sutra 
of Panini. The contents of the work itself are, however, 
as yet but little known^^ in their details. Of special in- 
terest are those passages which treat of the correct and 
incorrect pronunciation of words in general. There is an 
excellent commentary on it by Oata, which professes in 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentary by Vishnuputra. — The Upalekha is to be con- 


authors bear the same name. But 
in this particular case we are able 
to bring forward definite reasons 
against this identifieation. The 
gtossarist of the Pr^nop. was called 
Adrdyanendra according to /. *%., 
i. 470, according to the note, ibid,, 
'• 439 » ^drdyat^a Sarasvati ; accord- 
ing to Aufrcchi, Catalogue of the 
Oxford MSS., p. 366 ((859-64), 
rather ftdyat}€ndra$QTd»vati (!). The 
gioseunst ot the Mup^nkop., on the 
other Hand, was, according to /. St., 
C 470, culled !>fdrdyanahka((a , and 


he is probably identical with the 
author of the dipikd on the small 
AtharyopaniBhacis published in tiie 
Bihl. Jnd, in 1872, who [ibid., p. 
393) is called bha^a Ndrdyai^a, and 
son of Bhat(a Ratndkara.] 

“ We are now in possession of 
two editions of this most important 
work, tez' and translation, with 
elucidatory notes, l)y Ad. Regnier 
(Paris, 1857-58), and M. Miiller 
(I.eipzig, 1856-69) ; see /. Sir,, ii. 
94, ft*., 127, ff., (59, ff ; Lit, Cen» 
tralblatt, 1870, p. 530. 
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sidered as an epitome of the Prati^akhya-Sdtra, and to 
some extent as a su]jplement to it [specially to chapters 
X. xi.]. It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
Pari^ish^as (supplements); and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon.^^ 

A few other treatises have still to be noticed here, which, 
although they bear the high-sounding name of Vedwigas, 
or ‘ members of the Veda,’ are yet, as above stated (p. 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of the Rigveda : the ^ikshd, the GhJuindasf and the 
Jyotisha, All three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Rigveda or to the Yajur- 
veda. The Chhandas is essentially alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Siitra on prosody 
ascribed to Pingala.®* It is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it expresses numbers by words, ^ and feet by 
letters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetry The part deal- 
ing with Vedic metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively'ancient 


*2 Edited by W. Pertsch (Berlin, 
*85^ *, this tract tfeats of the krama- 
pdtha, ati extended form of the^a- 
ctapdflia, which at the same time 
gives the text in the tarahitd, form, 
namely, each word twice, first joined 
with the preceding, and tlieii with 
the following word (thus : a6, he, cd, 
dt . , .). There are also other still 
more complicated modes of reciting 
the Veda, as to which cf. Thibautin 
his edition the Jist^pa^ala (1870), 
p. 36, ff. The nest .atep,. called 
jaid, exhibits the text in the foUow- 
nig manner : ah ha cd), be ebbe, and 
MSS. of this kind have actually 
been preserved, e g., in the case of 
the VdjaB. Sarpl). The foll((;jying 
step, called ghmn, is s.iid to be still 
m use; cf. Bliupdarkar, Indian An- 
ivptary, iii. 13*3*; Haug, Uther d^is 
Ucjcn de.s vedischen Accents, p 5S ; 

runs : ab ba abc eba abc, be ch be 
led deb bed. 


** Edited and commented by my* 
self in I, St., viii. (1863); the* text, 
together with the commentary of 
Haldyudba, edited by ViSvaudtha- 
^dstriri in Bibl. Indica (1871-74). 

See Albirtini’s account in Woep- 
cke's Mimoire tur la propamtion 
des chiffres indiens. p. 102, fi*. (1863). 
Burnell, Mm. of S. I. Pcdccogr., 
p. 58. 

On the other hand, there are 
metres taught in this work which 
but rarely occur in modern litem- 
ture, and which must be lo^iked 
upon as obsolete and out of fashion. 
Therefore, in spite of what has b^^en 
said above, we must carry back the 
date o.f its composition to a period 
about simultaneous with the close 
of the Vedic btitra literature, or the 
commencement of the astronomicat 
and algebraical literatures ; too 
viii. I73» *78. 
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names. These are : Kraushtuki, Taijidin, Yaska, Saitava, 
Rata, and Mandavya. The recensions most at variance 
with eacli other are those of the Siksha and Jyotisha 
respectively. Tlie former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Pai^ini, the latter to Lagadha, or Lagata 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*-- Besides 
the Paninlya 6ikshd, there is another bearing the name of 
the Manddkas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the Rik, and which is at any rate a more important work 
than the former. As a proof of th^, antiquity of the name 
* Siksha ' for phonetic investigations, we may adduce the 
circumstance that in the Teitt. Arany., vii. i , we find a 
section beginning thus: “we will explain the 6iksha;” 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
therewith (7. Sty ii. 2ii), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing Sikshas.^^ 

Of the wTitings called Anukramaniy in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper order, several have come down to us for the 
Rik'Sarriiiita, including an AnuvdkdnulcraTruiTyl by 6au* 
iiaka, and a Sarvdnukraviani by Katyayana.*^^ For botli 
of these we have an excellent commentary by Sha(^guru- 


• Reinaud in his Mimoire $ur 
I'lndCy pp. 331, 332, adduces from 
Alblr^ni a Ldta, who passed for tbe 
author of tbe old S6rya-Siddhdnta ; 
might be not be identical with this 
Lagadba, Lagata ? According to 
Colebr., Am., li. 409, Brahmagupta 
quotes a Ld^bdcbdrya ; this name 
also could be traced to Lagadba. 
[By Sdryadeva, a scholiast of 4irya> 
bha^a, the author of the Jyotisha is 
cited under the name of Laga^fi* 
chirya ; see Keru, Preface to the 
Aryabhatiya, p »x., 1874. An edi- 
tion of the text of the Jyotisha, to- 
gether with extracts from Som^- 
kara'd commentary and explanatory 
Qotes, was published by me in 1862 
under the title : Ueber dm V^daka- 
lender^ Namem 


The Pd^iniy^ Siksha has been 
printed with a translation inV. Si.y 
iv. 345-371 (1858); on the numerous 
other treatises bearing the same 
name, see Rdiendra Ldla Mitra, 
Noltctt of SanArU MSS,y i. 71, fi’. 
(1870), Burnell, CaXalogiu of Vedic 
blSS.y pp. 8, 42 (1870), my essay on 
the Pratijndetitra (1872), pp. 7 <^ 74 ; 
Bpecially un the Siksha, pp. 

106-112; Haug, Uebm das Wesen 
des vedischm Accents, p. 53, ff 
(i^73)> f'he N^rada Sikshd, ibid,, 
57, S'., and lastly Kielhorn, /. St., 
xiv 160. 

In substance publiehed by 
Muller in tbe eixth volume of his. 
large edition of the J^ik, pp- 621- 

671. t 
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£isbya, whose time ia uDknovm,*^ as also his real nama 
The names of the six teachers from whom he took this 
surname are enumerated by himself ; they m'e Vindyaka, 
Triidldiika, Govinda, Siirya, Vyasa, and ^ivayogin, and he 
connects their names with those of the corresponding 
deities.— Another work belonging to this place, the Bri- 
haddevatA has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri- 
buted to Bunaks, and as being of great importance, con- 
taining as it does a rich store of mythical fables and 
legends. From Kahn’s communications on the subject 
(/. (SiJ., i. ioi-t20), it appears that this work is of tolerably 
late origin, as it chiefly follows Yaska's Nirukta, and pro- 
bably therefore only Xiongs to Saunaka in the sense of 
having proceeded from his school. It mentions, a few 
more teachers in addition to those quoted by Yaska, as 
Bhdguri and Aivalayana ; and it also presupposes, by fre- 
quently quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 
Bhallavi-Brahnaa^a, and Niddna-Sdtra. As the author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns observed in tlie 
Saiphitd, it results that in the recension of the text used 
by him there were a few deviations from that of the 
Sakalas which has been handed down to us. In fact, he 
here aud there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vashkalas, to which, consequently, be must also have had 
.accesa —Lastly, we have to mention the writings called 
Itvjvidluim, &c., which, although some' of them bear the 
namo of ^aunaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Pura^as. They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of the hymns of the Rik, or even of single 
veises of it, and the Hke. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar Pari 4 ishtas (supplements) under various 
iiames ; for instance, a Bahvyicha-Pari^ishta, ^fikhayana-P,, 
A^vaiayaua-Gribya-P., &c. 


" His work was composed towards about 1 1S7 a.d. > cf A 5^, viii. 
close of tbe twelftb cesturj* s. (1863). ' 
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I Tiow turn to the Sdmaveda^ 

The SamMt& of the Samaveda is an anthology taken 
from the Rik-Samhitd, comprising those of its verses 
which were intended to be chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem to be 
guided by the order of the Ri£-Samhita ; but here, as in 
the case of the two Samhitds of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection. Properly speak- 
ing, each verse is to be considered as standing by itself: it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection with 
the particidar ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at Ipast in the first part of the Sama-Samhita. 
This is divided into six prapdthakas, each of which f con- 
sists of ten daiats or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part of 
tlie ^atapatha-Brdhmana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in- 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven invocations of Soma, 
while the thirtyrsix intermediate ones are for the most 
par<t addressed to Indra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samhita, on the contrary, which is divided into nine p'a- 
pdiliakaSs each of which again is subdivided into two or 
occasionally three sections, invariably presents several, 
usually three, verses closoly connected with one another, 
and forming an independent group, the first of them having 
generally appeared already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here is as yet obscure.®® In the Sam- 
hitd these verses are still exhibited in their ncA-form, 
although with the 5ci??ia7i-accents ; but in addition to this 
we have four gdnas, or song-books, in which they appear 
in their sdrmTirioxm. For, in^singing they were consider- 


* See /. St., i. 28-66. 
f Except the last, which contains 
only nine decades. 

The first part of the Sarpbitd is 
referred to tinder the xiAwee drchika, 
chhandai, chhandazilcd, the second 
as uUardrchika or vttard ; the de- 
cignation of the latter as ttauhldha 
(see /. St., i. 29, 30, 66), into the 


use of which zny example has 
misled Muller also, History of 
A. S. L., p. 473, n., is wrong, see 
Monatsberichte derJBerl. A cad. , 1 868, 
p. 238, According to Durga, the 
author of the padapdtka of the 
Sama Sajphitd was a Qdrgya; see 
Roth, Comm., p. 39 (respecting this 
family, see /. xiii. 411). 
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abl}^ altered by the prolongation and repetition of the 
syllables, by the insertion of additional syllables, serving 
as a rest for the chanting, and so forth ; and only thus 
were they transformed into s 6 mcms. Two of these song<» 
books, the Grifmcbg&ya-gdTia (erroneously called Veyd* 
gd/na), in seventeen prapdfhalm, and the Aranyarg 6 m 4 i, 
in six prapdtha.kcy^y follow the order of the richas contained 
in the first part of the Samhitd; the former being intended 
for chanting in the grdmaa, or inhabited places, the latter 
for chanting in the forest. Their order is fixed in a com- 
paratively very ancient Anukramani, which even bears 
the name of Brahmaija, viz., Ji^UsM-Brdhjnana. The other 
two gdnast the tTha-gdna, in twenty-three pra^dtkakas^ and 
the ’Ohyorgdna, in six prapdthakas, follow the*order of the 
richas contained in the second part of the Samhita. Their 
mutual relation here still requires closer investigation. 
Each such sdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
nical name, which probably in most cases originated from 
the first inventor of the form in question, is often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
placed in the manuscripts before the text itself. As each 
rick can bo chanted in a great variety of* ways, in each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of sdvians, 
strictly speaking, is quite unlimited, and is of course far 
greater than that of the richm contained in the Samhita. 
Of these latter there are 1549* of which all but seventy- 
eight have been traced in the Rik-Samhita. Most of them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth mandalas. 

1 have already remarked (p. 9) upon the antiquity of 
the readings of the Sama-SainMta as compared with those 
of the Rik-Saiphita. It follows &om this almost with 


♦ Bonfey [EitUeUmg, p. xlx,J 
«rroiieou8ly states the aumbar as 
1472, which I copied from him, /. 
St,, i. 29, 30. The above number is 
borrowed from a paper by Whitney, 
which will probably find a place in 
the JndiicheStTMiien. The total nuiU’ 
her of the fichoi contained' in the 
Slima-Sanihitd is iSio (5S5 in the 
first, 1225 in the second part), from 
which, however, 261 are to be de« 
ducted as mere repetitions, Inas- 


much as 249 of those occurring in 
the first part are repeated in th» 
second, three of them twice, while 
nine of the fithaa which occur in 
the second part only, appear twice. 
[See on this Whitney's detailed table 
at the end of his TahaUariache Dar 
alellung der gegetiaeiiigtn VerfuUt^ 
niaat der Sarjikitda dea Sdman, 
IVeiasm Yajua, und Athaivan, /, Si., 
ii. 3*>. ff-. 363 (1853)]. 
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certainty that the richas constituting the former were bor- 
rowed from the songs of the latter at a remote period^ 
before their formation into 'a Rik-Samhita had as yet 
taken place ; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, which 
was avoided in the case of the richas applied as sdmans, and 
so protected by being used in worship. The fact has also 
already been stated that no verses have been received into 
the Sdma-Saiphiti from those songs of the Rik-Samhita 
which must be considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no sdmans borrowed from the Purushia-Sdkta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorporated the first five verses of it into the 
seventh prapd(haka of the first part— a section which is 
peculiar to this school The Sama-Samhita, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter- 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in’ two 
recensions, on the whole difiering but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Ednayanl- 
yas, the other to that of the Kauthumas. Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Anukramanis at least, one oi 
the deities and one of the Rishis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to ns,^ Not one of these three 
names has as yet been traced in'Vedic literature; it is 
only in the Siitras of the Samaveda itself tliat the first 
and second at least are mentioned, but even here the name 
of the Negas does not appear. — The text of the Randyanl- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sayana's commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842; since 1848 we have been in possession of another 
edition, furnished with a complete glossary and. much 

^ The seventh pi'apdfhaica, which specially refers to the Arainiyaka* 
is peculiar to it, has since been, dis- Saqihita, see Burnell, Catalogue of 
covered. It bears the title If'edic MSS, (1870), p. 39. — Of the 

yaka-SatphitiC, and has been edited Aranyaka-gtCiia as well as of the 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt in Mo- Gr^mageya-g^na we find, p. 49, 
natsherichted^JBerL Acad, 1868, pp. a text in the Jaimini-Siikh^ also. 
228-^48. The editor points out that According to R^jendra LAla'Mitra 
the Arapya-g^na is based, upon the (Preface to Translation of Chh^od. 
drchika uf the Naigeya text (/. c., p. Up., p. 4), * the Kauthuma (-Sikhi) 
238), and that MSS. have probably is current in Guzerai, the Jaimi- 
been preserved of its uttardrchika niya in Karndfaka, and the Rdpdya- 
also (p. 240.— A London MS. of oiya in Mahkrdsbtra.* 
BhArata8vdn)in’a Sdmaveclavivara^a 
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additional material, together with translation, which we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of 6.ottingen.®^ 

Although, from its very nature, the Samhild of the 
Sdmaveda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet its remaining literature contains an abun- 
dance of these ; and first of all, the Brdhmaiias. 

The first and most important of these is the Tdndya 
BrdJimaiyi, also called Palichavinia^ from its containing 
twenty-five books. Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and improfitablo character ; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the adherents of the Samaveda generally who carried 
matters furthest in this direction. Nevertheless, from its 
^eat ►extent, ^his work contains a mass of highly interest- 
ing legends, as well as of information generally. It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the sdTnans accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ways ; there is one special classifica- 
tion of them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days .^2 xhe 
latter, called sattras, or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last 100 days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the great variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either from the object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations. How far the order of tlie 
Samhitd is here observed has not yet been investigated, 


Becently a new editioo, like* is said to bo still in existence in 
wise very meritorious, of the first Malabar ; see Host, I. ix. 
two books, tbe dgneyam and the ain- 176. 

dram parva, of the drcJiika (up to i. To each Soma sacrifice belong 
5. 2. 3. 10), has been published by several (four at least) preparatory 
Satyavrata S^mdiramin, in the Bib- days ; these are not here taken into 
liolkeca Indica (1871-74), accom* account. Tbe above division refers 
panied by tbe corresponding por* only to those days when Soma juice 
tions ('^apdfhakai I-X2) of the is expressed, that is, to the aaiyd 
Qeyagdna, and the complete com* days. Soma sacrifices having only 
mentary of Sdya^a. and other illus- one such day are called Mka; those 
trative matter. — The division of the with from two to twelve, ahina. 
tdmam into poreana is first men* lasting a whole year, or even 

tioned by Pdraskara, ii. 10 [adhyd- longer, are called ayana* For the 
yddtn pfrabrdydd^ fitJumukhdni hah- sutyd festival there are seven funds* 
Vfichdndmy pwrvd^i chhandogdndm), mental forms, called $arp 9 thd; L 6’e., 
A lidvanabhdshya on the Sdmaveda x* 35 ^“ 355 . 
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but in any case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Brahmana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Samhita. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally. at ail the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as-we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Rik for the pur- 
pose of recitation beays the name iastra, a similar selec- 
tion of different sdmam united into a whole is usually 
called nkthob {ijvach, to speak), stoma to praise), or 

fyrishiha ( tj prachh, to ask) ; and these in their turn, like 
the iastras^ receive different appellations.®^ 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tandya Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvatf and 
Drishadvatf; and, on the other, the Vrdtyastomas, 01 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, obtained admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts, of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to offi^r th^m. ‘'^They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and having fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepskins folded double; their leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neck-ornaments ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion ; tliey speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard 
to pronounce.” This last statement probably refers to 

The term directly opposed to The eimple recitation of the iaitroM 
icatra is, rather, ttotra* Pfiikiha by the Hotar and his companions 
specially designates several stotmi always comes after the chanting 
belonging to the mid-day sacrifice, recitation of the same verses by the 
and forming, as it is expressed, its Udgdtar and his assistants {grahdya 
“back;** uktha is originally em- gf^hUdya stuvate 'tha iansali, Sat. 
ployed as a synonym of iastra, and viii, i. 3. 3). The dififerences of the 
only at a later period in the mean- seven or fundamental types 

ing of tdman (/. St., xiii. 447) ; of the Soma sacrifice, rest mainly 
stoma, lastly, is the name for the six, upon the varying number of the 
seven, or more ground-forms of the sastras and stotras belonging to their 
stotras, after which these latter are satyd days. See /, St., x, 353, ff., 
formed for the purposes of chanting, ix. 229, 
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prdkritic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation of groups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars. The great sacrifice of the Naimishfya-Rishis 
is also mentioned,. and the river Sudaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica* 
tion with the. west, particularly with the non-Brahmanic 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must be laid more towards the 
west,®* still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east. Thus, there is mention of Para Atnara, king of the 
Kosalas ; of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named in 
the Rik-Samhitd ; further of Namin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Nimi of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
&c. The absence, however, of any allusiofi in the Tandya- 
Brdhmana either to the Kuru-Pafichalas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
best accounted for by supposing a difference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, or even anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Pafichdlas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Brdhmanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Jlishi period it is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amongst the various teachers. It is only against the 
Kausnitakis that the field is taken with some acrimony ; 
they are denoted as vr&tyas (apostates) and as yajn&vakirna 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahma^a,’]^ viz., Tandya, is mentioned in the Brahmapa 
of the White Yajus as that of a teacher ; so that, com* 
bining all this, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter work.®® 


The fact that the name of Chi- the other Siitras invariably quoting 
traratha (etena vai ChUrarathaijt Kd- it by * fnUeh,* 
ptyd aydjaydn , , . tatnidch Chau The Tdndya-Brihma^a has been 
traixUhindmeJcaJkhhairapaiirjdyafe edited, together with Sdya^a’a com- 
'nulamba iva dviHyah, xa. 12, 5) mentary, in the /ncf. (1869-74). 
occurs in iht *Jtdjadanta* io by Auaudachandra Veddnbavdglia. 

it 2. 31, Joined with the name At the time of the Bhdshika-S6tra 
B^hllka in a compound {Chitraratfia- (see Kiclhom, /. St,, x, 421) it must 
Bilhllham), is perhaps also to be still have been accentuated, and, that 
taken iti this connection. in the same manner as the l^ta- 

* The first use of this destination, paths ; in Kumirilabbatta's time, 
it is true, only occurs in Utyiyana, on the contrary (the last half of the 
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The Shjoi4'^i\Jia-BT6hrm^ by its very name proclaims 
itself a supplement to the Pauchavifti$a-BrahmaQa. It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books. Sayana, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement joi ^ here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of such 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Paiichavifi^a-Brah- 
mAna, and also gives points of divergence from the latter. 
It is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that we find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth book (or sixth adhydya) has 
quite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahmana under the name of Adbhuta-Brdh^ 
rmna; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the rites to be per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afibrd us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits a 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally ; thto come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
&c. ; those to be performed in the event of earthquakes, 
of phenomena in the air and in the heavens, &c., of mar- 
vellous appearances on altars and on the images of the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages,^ This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Giihya-Sdtras, or in the Pari6ishts(^ (sup- 
plements) ; and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
Shadvin^a-Brdhmana — as the remaining contents do to 
the work generally — the appearance of belonging to a 
very modern period. And, in accordance with this, we 
find mention here made of Uddalaka Aruni, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
PanchaviniSa-Brahmana. — A Sloka is cited in the course of 


seventh century, according to Bur- 
nell), it WAS already being handed 
down without accents, ae in the pre- 
sent day. See Muller, A. S, A, p. 
34$; Burnell, Sdmavidh&na-Brdh' 
mapa, Preface, p. vi. 


^ The Adbbuta-Brdhninna has 
been published by mjf^elf, text with 
translation, and explanatory notes, 
in Zwi V€di»clit TexU iiber Omin^ 
and PorUnta (1S59). 
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the work, in which the four yuga& are still designated by 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out This ildka itself we are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier time than that of Megasthen'es, 
who informs us of a fabulous division of the mundane 
ages analogous to that given in the epic. But it does not 
by any means follow that the Shadvin^a-Brdhmana, in 
which the ildka is quoted, itself dates earlier ‘than the 
time of Megasthenes, 

The third Brahmana of the Samaveda bears the special 
title of ChMndogya-Brdhmana^ although Chhandogya is 
the common name for all Saman theologians. We, how- 
ever, also find it quoted, by ^amkara, in his commentary 
on the Brahma-Siitra, as **Td7}4i7idm4ruti,** that is to say, 
under the same name that is given to the Pahchavifii^a- 
Bralimaiia. The two first adhydgas of this Brahmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of Chhdndogyopanishad, This 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Brah* 
manical theology, and stands on much the same level as 
the Vyihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus with respect to 
opinions, as well as date, place, and the individuals men- 
tioned. The absence in the Vrihad-Aranyaka, as in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the NaimiSiya-Rishis, might lead us to argue the pri- 
ority of the Chhdndogyopanishad to the Vyihad-Araiiyaka. 
Still, the mention in the Chhdndogyopanishad of these, as 
well as of the Mahdvrishas and the Gandharas— the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western origin; 
whereas the Vrihad-Ajanyaka belongs, as we shall here- 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
numerous animal fables, on the contrary, and tlie mention 
of Mahidada Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chhdndogyopanishad is more modern than the 
Vriliad-Aranyaka. With regard to another allusion, in 


^ Differently UotU iu hit emy DU Ldtrc VQn dm vkr WtUallem 
(Tubingen, 1800)* 
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itself of the greatest significance, it is more hazardous to 
venture a conjecture: I mean the mention of Krishna 
Revakiputra, who is instructed by Ghora Afigirasa. The 
latter, and besides him. (though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Afigirasa, are also mentioned in the Knu- 
shitaki-Brahmana; and supposing tins' Krishna Angirasa 
to be identical with Krishna Devakiputra, the allusion to 
him might perhaps rather be considered as a si^ of priority 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Still, assuming this identifica- 
tion to be correct, due weight must be given to the fact 
that the name has been altered here : instead of Afigirasa, 
he is called Devakiputra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic writing excepting the 
Vafinas (genealogical tables) of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which therefore belongs, at all events, to a tolerably late 
period * The significance of this allusion for the under- 
standing of the position of Kyishpa at a later period is 
obvious. Here he is yet but a scholar, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste. 
He certainly must have distinguished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable.^ 

The fact of the Chhandogyopanishad and the Vfihad- 
Ara^yaka having in common the names Pravahana Jai- 
vali, XJshasti Chakrayana, ^an^ilya, Satyakama Jdbala, 
Udddlaka Aruni, ^vetaketu, and A^vapati, makes it clear 
that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works ; 
and this appears also from the generally complete identity 
of the seventh book of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Vrihad-Ara^yaka. What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establish a late data for 

* Compare also IM^., iv. I. 159, mythical relations to Indra, Ac., are 
and the names Sarnbdputra, at the root of it ; see /. xiii. 

yanlputra, in the Sdma*Sdtras ; as 34P, ff. The whole question, how* 
also Kdtydyaniputra, Maitrdya^l* ever, is altogether vague. Krishna* 
putra, Vdtslputra, &c., among the worship proper, t.e., the sectariati 
Buddhists. [On these metronymic worship of Krishpa as the oUe God, 
names in puira see /. iii. 157, probably attained its perfectiott 
485, 486 j^iv. 380,435 j V. 63, 64.1 through the influence of Christi* 
By what circumstances the ele- anity. See my paper, Kft 8 ktf.a*a 
vatiou of Krist^a to the ranlc of Geburfs/eat, p. 316, ff. (where also 
deity was brought about Is as yet are further particulvs as to the nama 
obscure ; though uuquestiouabiy Devaki). 
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the Chh&ndogyopaxiishad, is the voluminous literature, the 
existence of which is presupposed bj the* enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth book. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names ofSanat- 
kumdra and Skanda are not found elsewhere in Vedic 
literature; Ndrada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the second part of the Aitareya-Brdhma^a®), there still 
remains the mention of the * Atharvafigirasas/ as well as of 
the Itihdsaa and Puninas in the fifth book. Though we 
are not at liberty here, any more than in the correspond- 
ing passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itihasas and Furanas which have actually 
come down to us, still we must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions connected with the songs of the 
plk, and with the forms of worship, gradually extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a place in the Brah- 
maijias, as well as in the other expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chhan* 
dogyopanishad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such expressions to passages in the Brah- 
manas themselves. ' The Mahd-BIiarata contains, especially 
in the first book, a few such Itihdsas, still in a prose form ; 
nevertheless, even these fragments so preserved to us be- 
long, in respect both of style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
of the BiAhmaoas. They however suffice, together with 
the ilohu^ gdthds, &c., quoted in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and with such works as the Bdrhaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhandogyopanishad with 
one of those legal cases which are so seldom mentioned in 
Vedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 
for (denied) theft, exactly corresponding to the severe 

^ And a few times in the Atbarva* case, but Siysi^fi, Harisvdmin, and 
Sax(ibi^ as also in the Vaasa of the Dvivedagaftga in similar passages of 
^nmTidbdna-Bitllimape. the Satapatba-Bnibma^a and Tait* 

* Kot ^ikara, it is true, iu this Uri^a-Ara^yaka. 
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enactments regc^ding it in Mann’s code. Guilt or inno* 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the carrying of a red- 
hot axe ; this also is analogous to the decrees in Mann. 
We find yet another connecting link with the state of 
culture in Manu’s time in a passage occurring also in the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka, viz,, the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably eomplete form; in itself, 
however,, it must certainly be regarded as much more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth* of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of Manu, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, i.e., its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much .that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Kaushltaky-Upanishad, 
from which it differs in some particulars. Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name Eahu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhandogyopanishad. 

Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
Upanishadf Adeia^ Chikya Adeia (the keeping secret of doc- 
trine is repeatedly and urgently inculcated), Up&khydna 
(explanation). The teacher is called dch&rya [as he is 
^so in the Sat. Br.]; for “ inhabited place,” ardha is used ; 
single Uokas and ghlids are very often quoted. 

The Cldiindogyopanishad has been edited by^Dr. Roer 
in the BiUioihcca Indica, vol. iii., along with ^amkara’s 
commentary and a gloss on it.^® Fr. Windischmann had 
previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
and several in translation; see also /. SL, i. 254-^273. 

The Kenopanishad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Brahniaua' of the Samaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth book.* In the colophons and in the quota- 
tions found in the commentaries, it also bears the other- 


^ In this series (1854-62) a trans- first eifht books, ^aifikara furnishes 
lation also has been published by us with information in the begin* 
Hiijendra Ldla Mitra. ning of his commentary. 

* Regarding the contents of the 
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wise unloiown name of the TalavaMras,^ It is divided 
into two parts : the first, composed in Uokaz, treats^ pf the 
being of the supreme Brahman, ai)pealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the "earlier sages who have 
taught us this ” as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brahman, 
and here we find Umi Haimavati, later the spouse of 6iva, 
acting as mediatrix between Brahihan and the other gods, 
probably because she is imagined to be identical with 
Sarasvati, or Vach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

Those are the extant Brdhmanias of the Samaveda. 
Sayana, indeed, in his commentary on the Sdmavidhana 
enumerates eight (see Miiller, Rik i Pref. p. xxvii) : the 
Fraudha- or MaliAr-Brdhma'm (e.e,, the Pa^chavinia), the 
Shadvinsa, the Sdmavidhi, the Arslieya, the Devatddhydya, 
the UpanisJiad^ the Samhitopanishkd, and the Vwh&a, 
The claims, however, of four of these works to the name of 
Brahmana, have no solid foundation. The Arsheya is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukramapf, and the Devata- 
dhydya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the Vafina 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brahmanas 
themselves : the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be still in existence, which, as far as the 
Vah^a is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 
The Saraavidhana also, which probably treats, like the 
portion of the Latyayana-Siitra bearing the same name, of 
the conversion of the rklm into sdmans, can hardly pass 
for a Brahinapsu^ As to the Samhitopanishad, it appears 

* Might not this name be trace- an Anukramaril, but only contains 
able to the same root idd, land, from some information as to the deities 
\rhich Tdndya is derived ? of the different sdmans, to which a 

f On the literature, &c., of the few other short fragments are added,. 
KenopanisUad, see /. St,, ii. x8l, if. Finally, the Sdmavidhdna • Brdh- 
[V/ e have to add Roer’s edition with does not treat of the couver- 

Saipkara’s commentary, in Biblio^ sioii of fUKas into idmans; on the 
Meca Indica, vol. viii., and his trans- contrary, it is a work similar to the 
lation, ibid., vol. xv.] Rigvidbdna, and relates to the em- 

The above statements require ploymeut of the sdmans for all sorts 
to be corrected and supplemented of superstitious purposes. Both 
in several particulars. The Vaiisa- texts have likewise been edited by 
Hrdhma^ia was first edited by myself Burnell, with Sdyana’s commentaries 
in /. St., iv. 371, ff., afterwards by (1S73). By Kiimanla, too, the num- 
Bumell with Sdyaijia’B commentary her of the Brdhma^as of the Sdma- 
(1873). The Devatddbydya is not veda is given as eight (MUller, 
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to me doubtful whether Sayana meant by it the Keno- 
panishad; for thdugh the samhitd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub^ 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded by the analogy of the title of the' Samhitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Araiiyaka as well as of the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka. My conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intended a work^ of the same title, of which 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (see L SL, i. 42) ; and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
him; possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in an Atharvan-recension (dijBfering but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by him as belonging to 
the Atharvan ? 

There is a far greater number of Sdiras to the Sama- 
veda than to any of the other Vedas. We have here three 
iSrauta-Siitras ; a Siitra which forms a running commen- 
tary upon the "PafichavinSa-Brdhmana; five Sfitras on 
Metres and on the conversion of richas into sdmans; and 
a Grihya-Sdtra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of which the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different Pariiishtas. 

Of the ^rauta-Sdtras, or Sdtras treating of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual, the first is that of MaSaka^ which is cited in 
the other Sdma-Siitras, and even by the teachers men- 
tioned in these, sometimes as Arsheya’Kcdpa, sometimes 
as Kalpa, and once also by Latydyana directly under the 
name of Madaka.^^ In the colophons it bears the name of 
Kalpa-Sdtra, This Siitra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice ; and these are quoted partly by their tech- 
nical Sdman names, partly by their opening words. The 

A» S. //., p. 348) ; in his time all of since this text appears there, as well 
them were already without accents, as elsewhere, iti connection with the 
One fact deserves to be specially Vafina -Br^hmapa, It is not 

noticed here, namely, that several much larger than the Devat^dhy^ya, 
of the teachers mentioned in the but has not yet been published ; seo 
ya&4a»Brdhmapa, by their very /. iv. 375. 
names, point us directly to the north- Liifydyana designates Maiaka as 

west of India, e.p., Kilmboja Au- Qdrgya. Is this name connected 
psmanyava, Madragdra daufig^yani, with the Jldcr^aya of the Greeks ? 
Siiti Ausbtrikshi, StOaipktiyana, and Lassen, /. AK,f i. 130; I, St, iv 
Kauhala ; see /. St, iv. 378-3^. 78. 

This is unquestionably correct, 
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order is exactly that of the Pafichavitia-Brahmana; yet a 
few other ceremonies are inserted* including those added 
m the Sha(j[vih£a-Brahmana, as well as others. Among 
the latter the Jamkasaptardtra deserves special notice, 
—a ceremony owing its origin to King Janaka,^* of 
whom* as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
Paflclutvihla-Brahmana. His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
and the Sdtra of Ma^aka. — The eleven prapdfhakas of this 
Sdtra are so distributed that the dc&hm (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt with in the first five chapters ; the ahinas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four ; and the 
sattras (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
Uist two. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varadaraja, whom we shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Sama-Sdtia. 

The second ^rauta-Siitra is that of Ldfydyana, which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas. This name ap- 
pears to me to point to Lata, the Aapiicri of Ptolemy,^® to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surdshtra (Xvpaarptivi]), This would agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the PanchaviOla- 
Brdhmana belongs more to the west of India ; and is borne 
out by the data contained in the body of the Siitra itself, 
as we shall see presently. 

This Sdtra, like that of Ma^aka, connects itself closely 
with the PaiichavifL^a-Brahmana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them by *'tad uktam h'dhmanenaf' or, '*iti Irdhrmruim hhav- 
ati; ** once also by ** tatkd pwrdnwm Tdndamy It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations which 
these passages received from various teachers. San^ilya, 
Dhdnamjayya, and 6andilydyana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one. after the 
other, as expounders of the Panchavifi^a-Brahmana. The 
first-named is already known to us through the ChhAndo- 
gyopanishad, and he, as well as Sandilyayana, is repeatedly 


SitjAna, it i« true, to Paftcb. as early as the edicts of 

xxii. p. I, takes yanoto as an ap- Piyadasi ; see Lassen, /. .diT., i. loS i 
pellative in the sense of jn^ajdpati^ ii. 793 a. 
which is tlie reading of the Pahcha- 
viMa-Br^hma^a^ 
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mentioned also in another SiUra, the Nidana-Sdtra; the 
same is the case with Dhanamjayya. Besides these, how- 
ever, Latyayana mentions a number of other teachers and 
schools, as, for epmple, his own dchdryas, with especial 
frequency ; the Arsheya-Kalpa, two different Gautamas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists); further ^auchi- 
vrikshi (a teacher known to Panini), Kshairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Yarshaganya, Bhanditayana, Lamakayana, Bdod- 
yaniputra, &c. ; and in particular, the l^tydyanins, and 
their work, the Satyayanaka, together with tne ^alaftkd- 
yanins, the latter of whom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
Siitra of Latyayana, as in the other. Siitras of the Sama- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Siitras of the 
other Vedas, and are in my opinion evidence of their 
priority to the latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
have to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity. The condition of the 6ddras, as well as of the Nisbd- 
das, i.e,, the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and wretchedness as it afterwards 
became. It was permitted to sojourn with them (Sandi- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to " in the neigh- 
bourhood of their ^rdmas”), and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, although 
outside of the sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actufd part on such occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. These, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanical Indians did ; nay, 
the latter now and then dii'ectly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them. This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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kind, which is embodied, not indeed in, the PafiohavlA^a- 
Brahmana, but in the ShadviA^a-Brahmana, and which is 
described at full length by Latydyana. It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called falcon); and this naturally sug- 

gests the idea that the ceremonial of the Atharvan, which 
is essentially based upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients, — as well as the songs of the Atharvan itself, — ^may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western, non- 
Brahmanical, Aryan tribes. The general name given to 
these tribes by Latyayana (and with this Panini v. 2. 2 1 
agrees) is Vratlnas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their yaudhas, warriors, and their arhants, 
teachers. Their an'&chdnas, i.e., those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice. 
Sdndilya limits this to the arhants alone, which latter 
word — ^subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistic title — ^is also used in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus, and in the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban and 
garments of these priests should be red (lohitoi) according 
to Shadvifi^a and Latyayana; and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the Ea- 
kshasas in Lanka, in the Kamayana, vi. 19. iio, $1. 21 ; 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
{kashaya) garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
Mrichhakat, pp. 112, 114, ed. Stenzler; M.-Bhdr., xiL 566, 
11898; Yajnav., i. 272), and the red (raktd) dress of the 
Samkhyabhikshu in the Laghujataka of Varaha-Mihira. 
Now, that these western non-Brahmanical Vratyas, Vratl- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e., Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which is given by Ldtyayana to the description 
of the Vratyastomas as found in the Panchavi 64 a-Brdh- 
mana. We are there told that the converted Vratyas, 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must, in order to cut off all connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
still abide by the old mode of life — thereby transferring to 
these their own former impurity — or else, to a * ** Brahma- 


* According^ to the commentaTy • or sbould this be ^dhyMihliu f 

See /. St.f ii. 287. 
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bandhu Mdgadhade%a." This latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume that Buddhism, with its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, was at the time fiourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
PafichavihSa-Brdhmana is significant as to the time which 
elapsed between this work and the Sdtra of Latyayana * 
The first seven prapdhhakas of the Latyayana-Sdtra 
comprise the rules common to all Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and part of the ninth book treat, on the contrary, 
of the separate the remainder of the ninth book, 

of the Mnas; and the tenth, of the sattras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvamin,^^ who be- 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen- 
tators whose names terminate in svdmin, as Bhavasvamin, 
Bharatasvdmin, Dhiirtasvdmin, Harisvamin, Khadirasvd- 
min, Meghasvamin, Skandasvamin, Kshirasvamin, &c.; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined.'^^ 

The third Sama-Sfitra, that of irdhydyana, differs but 
slightly from the Ldtyayana-Sdtra. It belongs to the 
school of the Eandyanfyas. We meet 'with the name of 
these latter in the Edgdyanfputra of Latydyana; his 
family is descended from Vasislitha, for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called Vds{sh{ha-Sdtra. For the 
name Drdhyayana nothing analogous can be adduced.^® 
The difference between this Siitra and that of Latydyana 


♦ In the 5 -ik-Saipbitl, where the 
Klka^aa— the ancient name of the 
people of Magadha — and their king 
Pramagazpda are mentioned as hos- 
tile, we have probably to think of 
the aborigines^ of the country, and 
not of hostile Aiyas (?). It seems not 
impossible that the native inhabi- 
tants, being particularly vigorous, 
retained more influence in Magadha 
than elsewhere, even after the coun- 
try bad been brahmanised, — a pro- 
cess which perhaps was never com- 
pletely effected ; — that they joint d 
the community of the Brahmans as 
Kshatriyas, as happened elsewhere 
also ; and that this is how we have 
to account for the special sympathy 
and success which Buddhism mot 
with in Magadha, these native inha- 


bitaats regarding it as a means cf 
recovering their old position though 
under a new form. 

We now possess in the BibL 
J’ndica (1S70-72) an edition of the 
L^tyjfyaua-Shtra, with Agnisvdmin’s 
coniineutaiy, by Auandaebandra 
"Vfcddntavdgi^a, 

^ We find quite a cluster of Brah- 
man names^in -svdmin in an inscrip- 
tion dated Sdka627 in Journal Bom^ 
hay Branch R, A, S,, iii. 208 (1851), 
and in an undated inscription in 
Journal Am, Or, Soc,, vi. 589. 

It first occurs in the Vahtia- 
Brdhinana, whose first list of teach- 
ers probably refers to this very 
school ; see /. St, iv. 378 : dralta 
is said to be a Pi dki’lt corruption of 
hrada ; see Hem. Pidiir, ii. 80, 120, 
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is mainly confined to the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on the whole identical, and even ex- 
pressed in the same words. I have not yet met with a 
complete codex of the whole work, but only with its begin- 
ning and its end, in two different commentaries, the date 
of which it is not yet possible to determine — the begin- 
ning, namely, in Maghasvdmin’s commentary, remodelled 
by Kudraskanda; the end in the excellent commentary of 
Dhanvin. 

The only laiowledge I have of a Srauta-Siitra by 6o- 
bhila is derived from a notice of Eoth's (op. c., pp. 55, 56), 
according to which Krityachintamarii is said to have com- 
posed a commentary upon it.^ 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
Drahydyana does Ldtydyana differ, on the one hand, from 
Katydyana, who in his Srauta-Siitra, belonging to the 
Wliite Yajus, {treats in books 22-24 of the ekdhas, ahinas, 
and sattras; and on the other, from the Rik-Siitras of 
A^valdyana and ^dflkhdyana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their proper place. In these there is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion ; the stricter 
view represented by ^d^dily^' in the Latyayana-Sdtra has 
everywhere triumphed. The ceremonies on. the Sarasvati 
and the Vrdtyastomas have also become, in a local senses 
too, further removed from actual life, as appears both from 
the slight consideration with which they are treated, and 
from modifications of names, &c., which show a forgetting 
of the original form. Many of the ceremonies discussed 
in the Sdma-Siitras are, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Siitras of the other Vedas ; and those which are found in 
the latter are enumerated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed — difference which naturally originated 
in the diversity of purpose, the subject of the Siitra of the 
Yajus being the duties of the-Adhvaryu, and that of the 
Siitras of the Rik the duties of the Hotar. 

A fourth Sama-Siitra is the Anupada-ShiiTa, in ten 
frapdthaka$, the work of an unknown author. It explains 


^ The name * KrityacbinUma^l ’ on a Srauta-Sutra of Qobhila re- 
probably belongs to the work itaeif ; mains doubtful in the meantime, 
compare /. St, i. 6o, ii. 396 ; Auf- since such a work is not mentioned 
recht, Catalogus, p. 365 * ; but elsewhere, 
whether it really was a commentary 
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the obscure pasiiages of* the Pafichaviilfo-BrdhmaQai aad, 
it would appear, of the Sha^viAi^a^Brahmana also, accom* 
panpng the text step by step. It has not as yet been 
closely examined ; but it promises to prove a rich mine of 
material for the history of Brahmanical theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
number of different works. For example, of schools of 
the Rik, it cites the Aitareyins, the Paifigins, the Kaushl* 
taka; of schools of the Yajus, the Adhvaryus iu gene- 
ral ; further, the ^tyayanins, Khd^avariins, the Taittirf- 
yas, the Kdthaka, the Kdlabavins, Bhdllavins, ^mbuvis, 
Vajasaneyins; and frequently alsoirw^t, smriti, dchdryas, 
&c. It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied.®® 

While the above-named four Siitras of the Sdmaveda 
specially attach themselves to the PahchaviOiia*Brahmana, 
the Siitras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Niddna-S'&tra^ which contains in ten ptd- 
pd^kakas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different ukthas, stanias, and gdnas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word niddna, ‘root/ is used 
with reference to metre, in the Brahmana ;of the White 
Yajus;®^ and though in the two instances where the 
Naidanas are mentioned by Ydska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of metre than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Nidanasaxnjnaka Qrantha 
is found cited in the Brihaddevatd, 5. 5, either directly as 
the ^ruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their druti* This Siitra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Yedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces ; and in this respect it stands on pretty 
much the same level as the Anupada*Siitra. It differs 
from it^ however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


* TJnfortosatelj we do not even 
now know of moro than one MS. ; 
eee /. Se., i. 45* 

^ Thii b wrong; on the con- 
trary, the word lias quite a general 
meani^ in tlie passages in question 
(e.p., in gtUjatvl vd eshd niddnena, 


or yo vd atrd ^gnir gdyatri $a nidd^ 
nena), 

* Niddna^ in the sense of ^osute, 
foundation,* Is a favourite word in 
the Buddhiatio Sdtras ; aee Bdrnouf, 
Jntrod. d VHidoire du Suddhim$ 
InUien, pp. 59, ff., 484^ ff. 
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also of the views of the Saraan theologians pamod by Latya* 
yana and Drabydyana, viz., Dhdnarn jayya, Sandilya, iSau- 
chivrikshi, &c. — a thing which seldom or never occurs 
in the former. The animosity to the Kaushltakis, with 
whicli we have already become acquainted in the Pa&cha- 
vififia-Brdhmana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Uhanamja^a. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the da^atayi division into ten mavdolas is 
mentioned, as in Ydska. The allusion to the Atharva- 
pikas, as well as to the Anubrdhmanins, is particularly to 
be remarked ; the latter peculiar name is not met with 
elsewhere, except in Panini. A special study of thk 
Sdtra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion of literature at that period.®^ 

Not much information of this sort is to be expected 
from the Push/pa-SHira of Gobhila,* which has to be 
named along with the Nidana-Siitra. The understanding 
of this Siitra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
For not only does it cife the technical names of the 
sdmans, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, although often agreeing with the 
corresponding ones in the Pratkakhya-Siitras, are yet also 
often formed in quite a peculiar fashion, here and there, 
indeed, quite after the algebraic type so favoured by 
Pdnini. Tliis is particularly the case in the first four 
prapdfhakas; and it is precisely for these that, up to the 
present time at least, no commentary has been found; 
whereas for the remaining six we possess a veiy good 
commentary by Upadhydya Ajata^atru,t The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate richas, by various 
insertions; &c., are transformed into sdmaiis, or ^'made to 
blossom,” as it were, which is evidently the origin of the 
name Piishpa-Siitra, or '‘Flower-Sutra.” In addition to 


W See /. St.f i. 44 , IT. ; tlie first 
two pafalas^ which have special re- 
ference to metre, have been edited 
and translated by me in /. St,^ viii. 
85-t24. For Anubr^hina^in, 
see also iiv. ii. 8 . f t, add Schol. 

on T. S., i. 8 , I. u 


* So, at least, the author is called 
in the colophons of two chapters in 
MS. Chambers 220 [Catalogue of 
the Serlin MSS,, p. 76 ]. « 

t Composed for hid pupil, Vieli- 
liuyasaa. 
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the Pravachana» t.e. (according to the commentary), Brah- 
ma^a, of the Kdlabavins and that of the iSdtydyanins, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau* 
thumas. Tliis is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected with Vedic literatui'e. Some portions 
of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
in ilokas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com* 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods.®^ Jn close 
connection with it stands the Sdma-Tantm, composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen prapd^halcaSt of accent 
and the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen* 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at j)re3ent only in a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as the 
^dkaram, grammar, of the Sdman theologians.®* 

Several other Siitras also treat of the conversion of 
richoA into sdmans, &c. One of these, the Pailchavidhi- 
Siitra {PdfUhavidhya^ Paiichavidheya), is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the five different vidhis (modes) by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati- 
hdra-S'dtra, which is ascribed to Katydyana, a commentaiy 
called Paiatayi was composed by Varadaraja, the above- 
mentioned commentator of Mai^aka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhis^ with particular regard to the one 
called pratihdra. The Taivddlak&lmTyi - Sdtra is only 
known to me by name, as also the ITpagrantha-SdiraF 
both of which, with the two other works just named, are, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort-WiUiam 

In Dekhan MSS. the work m tram/ by which he explains the 
called P/Auna-Satrs, and is ascribed word ukthdrtlui, which, according to 
to Vararuchi, not to Qobhila ; see the Mah^bli^hya, is at the founda- 
Buruell, Caialogue, pp. 45, 46. On tiou of aukt/iika, whose formation is 
this and other points of difference, ■ taught by Pihriiui himself (iv. 2. 60); 
aee tny paper, Ueber da$ Saptaiata^ see /. St., xiii. 447. According to 
katn da Hdla (iSyo), pp. 258, 259. this it certainly seems very doubtful 
I now possess 'a copy of the text and whether the Sdmalaksha^a men- 
commentary, but have nothing of tioned by Kaiya^ is to be identified 
consequence to add to the above re- with the extant work bearing the 
marks. same name. 

See also Burnell, Catalogue, * Sha^guriuSisbya, in the intro- 
pp. 4c, 4 1. "/did , p. 44, we find a duotiou to his commentary on the 
^Svarapaiibhdshil, or Sdmalaksban^a,' AnukramH^l of the ]%ik, describes 
specified. Kaiya^ also mentions a Kdtydyana as * upagranthasga kd^ 

* $dmalak 8 ha^ain prdtUdkhyaip idi- rakOt* 
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collection of MSS. By the anonymous transcriber of the 
Berlin MS. of the Ma^alca-Sdtra, who is of course a ve^' 
weak authority, ten ^rauta-Siitras for the Samaveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS., viz., besides Latyayana, 
Anupada, Nidana, Kalpa, Tan^lakshaiia, Panchavidheya, 
and the TJpagranthas, also the Kdlpdimpada, Anwtotra, 
and the K^udras. What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided.® 

The Grihya-BMra of the Samaveda belongs to Goihila, 
the same to whom, we also found a Srauta>Sdtra and the 
Pushpa-Sdtra ascribed.® His name has a very unvedie 
ring, and nothing in any way corespouding to it appears 
in the rest of Ve^c literature.®^ In what relation this 
work, drawn up in four prapdthaJeas, stands to the Qfihya- 
Sdtras of tihe remaining Vedas has not yet been investi* 
gated.® A supplement (paHiUSita) to it is the Karmen 
frddipa of Katydyana. In its introductory words it ex* 
pressly acknowledges itself to be such a supplement to 
Crobh^; but it has also been regarded both as a second 
Grihya-Sdtra and as a Smriti-^astra. According to the 
statein^Qt of Addrka, the commentator of this Elorma- 
prodipa, the Grihya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of the Samaveda, the Kauthomas as well 
as the Edndyanlyas.* — Is the Khddim~Ofihya, which is 
now and then mentioned, also to be classed with the 
Sdmaveda?® 


^ On the PaliohavidhhSitiTa end 
iie Kalpdnupada^ each in two< jptvi- 
pdlltahatf and the Kshaudra^ in 
three prapdihaJhai, eee MiiUeri JL 8* 
L,, p. 210 ; Anfrecht, Catalogut, p. 

The Upagranthn-Sdtra treats 
^ ezpiationit, j^yaichittoi, seeBd- 
jendra L. M.. ‘Notic€$ SatakrU 
MSS.f ii. iSa. 

^ To him is also ascribed a Nat- 
geyi^Sdtra, description of the 
Metres of the Sdmaveda,*’ see Ck>lin 
Browning, Cataloyue p/ SantkfU 
MSS, exminy in OudeiiSjs), p* 4. 

A list pt teachers belonging to 
the Ck>bhila school ia contained in 
the Vaftlfb^tirdhmapa. 

^ An edition of the Gobhila* 
Oribya-Sdira* with a Tety diffuse 
f^oinmentaiy by the editor, Ohan- 


drakdnta Tarkdlaxpkdra, has been 
commenced in the Bihl, Indka 
(1871); the fourth (1873) 
reaches to ii. 8, 12. See the sections 
relating to nuptial ceremonlee in 
Haas's paper, /. SU^ v. 283, ft 

* Among the authors of the 
Smplti-I^tras a Eu^humi is also 
mentioned. 

^ Certainly. In Burnell’s Oaia^ 
logue, p. 56, the Drdbydyapa-Qrihya* 
S^tra (in four pafalas) is attributed 
to Kiiddira. Rudraskandasvdndn 
composed a vfiUi on this work 
also (see p. 80); and Vdmana is 
named as the author of *}cd,iikd$ to 
the Qpihya-Sdtros of Khddira/*Bur* 
nell, p. 57. To the Ofibys-SAtraa 
of the Sdmaveda probablr belong 
also Gautama’s IHtfimeiha^SddTa 
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As represents^tive o£ the last stage of the literature, pf 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Paddhatis (outlines) and commentaries, &c., which 
connect themselves with the Siitras, and serve- as an ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and/ on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing the 
name of PariSishtas, which are of a somewhat more inde- 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looked 
upon more as supplements to the Siitras.* Among these, 
the already mentioned Arsha and enumerations 

of the Bishis and deities — of the Samhita in the Naigeya- 
6akha deserve prominent notice. Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the Jtfairuktas, headed by Ydska and l§aka- 
piini, to the Naighantukas, to 6aunaka (i.e., probably to 
his Anukramanf of the Rik), to their own Brahmapa, to 
Aitareya and the Aitareyins, to the ^atapathikas, to the 
Fravachana Kathaka, and to Advalayana. The Ddlhhya^ 
PariSishta ought probably also to be mentioned here ; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chhdndogyopanishad, but particularly often in the 
I’ui'dnas, as one of the sages who conduct the dialoguo. 


The Yajwveda, to which we now turn, is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great number of different 
schools which belong to it. This is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeed forms its 


(cf. Burnell, p. 57 ; the commenta- 
tor Anantayajvati identifies the au- 
thor with Aksliapida, the author of 
the Sfitra), and.tho Gautama^ 
J>harma-SMra ; see tlio section treat- 
ing of the legal literature. 

** mmakpshi^a, in hia commen- 


tary on the Gfibya-Stltra of the 
White Yajus, several times ascribes 
their authorship to a K^ty^yana 
(India Office Library, Ko. 440, fol. 
52% 56*, 58% &c.); or do these quo- 
tations only refer to the abovo- 
named Karmapradipa ? 
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proper foundation; whilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the Sdmaveda exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, viz., to the Soma sacrifice. The Yajurveda divides 
itself, in the first place, into two parts, the Black and the 
White Yajus, These, upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter in common ; but they differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement. In the SamhitA of 
the Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
&c., and by an account of the ceremonial belonging to 
them ; the portion bearing the name of Brahma:na differing 
only in point of time from this Samhitd, to which it must 
be viewed as a supplement. In the Wliite Yajus, on the 
contrary, the sacrificial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one another, the 
first being assigned to the Samhitd, and their explanation 
and ritual to the BrAhmana, as is also the case in the Rig- 
veda and the SAmaveda. A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that in the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Hotar and his duties, which in the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence. By the nature of the 
case in such matters, what is undigested is to be regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and what exhibits 
method as the later stage ; and this view will be found to 
be correct in the present instance. As each Yajus pos- 
sesses an entirely independent literature, we must deal 
with each separately. 

First, of the Black Yajm. The data thus far known to 
us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec- 
tives, but withal in such a meagre way, that investigation 
has, up to the present time, been less able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results* than in any other field. 
In the first place, the name ** Black Yajus” belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of the White Yajus. While the theologians of the 
Rik are called Bahvrichas, and those of the Saman Chhan- 
dogas, the old name for the theologians of tho Yajus is 
Adhvaryus ; and, indeed, these three names are already so 

* See /. 8t,^ i. 6S, [All the been publiehed ; aee the ensuii^ 
texts, with the exception of the notes. ] 

Satras ^elating to ritua\ have now 
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employed in tne Samhitd of the Black Yajus and the 
Bmhma^a of ’the White Yajus. In the latter work the 
designation Adlivaryus is applied to its own adherents, 
and the. Charakadhtaryus are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries — an enmity which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samliita of the White Yajus, where the 
Charakachdrya,as one of the persons to be dedicated at 
the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkrita, or “ 111 deed.'* 
This is all the more strange, as the term charaka is other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for ‘‘ travelling scholar 5 " 
as is also the root char, “ to wander about for instruction.” 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Charakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, whence 
we have to assume that there was a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who' arose in 
opposition to them — a hostility similarly manifested in 
other cases of the kind. A second name for the Black 
Yajus is Taittiriya,” of which no earlier appearance can 
be traced than that in its own Prdti^dkhya-Stitra, and in 
the Sama-Sdtras. Paiiihi’* connects this name with a 
Rishi called Tittiri, and so does the Anifkramapi to the 
Atreya school, wdiich we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention in the sequel. Later legends, on the contrary, 
refer it to the transformation of the pupils of VaiiSampd- 
yana into partridges {tittiri), in order to pick up the yajus* 
verses disgorged by one of their companions who was 
wroth with his teacher. However absurd this legend may 
be, a certain amount of sense yet lurks beneath its sur- 
face. The Black Yajus is, in fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different pieces ; and I am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittirfya from the variegated par- 
tridge {tittiri) than from the Rishi Tittiri; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the Khandikfyas, probably owes its formation to 


• The rule referred to (iv. 3.* 102) 
I3, according to the statemont of 
the Calcutta scholiast, not explained 
in Pataipjali's Bh((shya ; possibly, 
therefore, it may not be ■•Payini'e at 
all, but may be later than Pataip- 
Ali. [The name Taittirlya itself^ 


however, is several times mentioned 
in the Bh^hya, See /. $t., xiiL 442, 
which is also acquainted with *Tit^ 
tirind prohtdh ^lokdk, * not belonging 
to the Chhaiiclaa, see /, JSt., v. 41 ; 
Gold&tiickpr, Pd^mi, p. S43J 
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this very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
kha'rjdaSf fragments, although Panini,* as in the case of 
Taittirlya, traces it to a Rislii of the name of Khandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Khan(jlika (And- 
bhAii) in the Brdhmana of the White Yajus (xi. 8. 4. i). 

Of the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did* not extend to Samhitd and Brah- 
mana ; some probably embraced the Sdtras only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three different recensions of the Samhita 
are directly known to us, two of them in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukramaiiif of the text. The 
two first are the TaitHHya-Sarnjhitd, Kar so called, 

which is ascribed to the school of Apastamba, a subdivision 
of the Khdn^ildyas; and the Kdfhaka, which belongs to 
the school of the Charakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Charayanfyas.J The Sam- 
hitd, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdivision of the Au- 
khfyas, is only known to us by its Anukramanf ; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastamba. This is not the 
case with the Kdthaka, which stands on a more indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Yajus, agreeing fre- 
quently with the latter as to the readings, and with the 
former in the arrangement of the matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the Hdridramka — a lost work, which, how« 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the Haridravfyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrdyanlyas— is the only work of the Brdhmaija order 
mentioned by name in Yaska's Nirukta. Pd^ini, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Sdtra and Bjrihaddevatd. The 
name of the Kathas does not appear in other Yedic 
writings, nor docs that of Apastaniba.§ 

*-Tho rule is the same m that for Ihala-Ka^lias ; the epithet of these 
Tittiri. The remark in the previous last is found in P^^ini (viii. 3 91), 
note, therefore, applies here also. and Megasthenes mentions the 
f As is likewise the case with the Ka/ipicOoXw. as a people m ihe Pau« 
other Vedas* — In the Fort^William Catalogue 

t Besides the text, we have also a Kapi^hthala-Satpliitd is mentioned 
a Rishyantikramo^l for it. [see /. xiii. 375, 439. —At the 

§ In later writings several K.H^ba8 time <if tlie Mahdbhdshya the poai* 
are distingtilshed, the Kashas, the tion of the Kashas must have been 
Frichya Kashas, and the Kapish* one of great considemtion, since 
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The Sai|ihita of the Apastamba school consists of sev^n 
books (called dshfakas !) ; these again are divided into 44 
fTdSms, 65 1 anuvAkas, and 2 198 kandikds, the latter being 
separated fronoi .one another on the princijple of an equal 
number of syllables to each.®® Nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Ati*eya recension ; it is like- 
wise divided into hdAydas^ pra§ 7 ias, and anuvdkus, the first 
words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba schooL The Kathaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts,. .of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
sihdnakaSf and a multitude of small -sections (also pro* 
bably separated according to the number of words) ; while 
the fourth merely specifies the rickas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and'the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice. In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Oharaka-Sakha is called Ifadhyamikd, and 

Orimikd, respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained.®^ The Brdhmai^a por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual; and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, peculiarly rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter, The eacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in ' the Sanihitd of the 
White Yajus; but the order is different, although the 


they^nd their text, tho Kd^haka conetitutes the norm; fifty words, 
-*-are repeatedly .mentioned : see as a rule, form a see /. 

J, iSt., xlii. 437, fiF. The founder of xi. I3» 90f x’ii* 97-99* -Instead 

their school, Kafha, appears in the of ash^akaf we find also the more 
Mabdbbdshya as Vai^ampdyana’s .correct name kdi^a, and instead of 
pupil, and the K«thas themselves prainaf which is peculiar to the 
appear in close connection with the Taittirlya texts; the generally em* 
K^dpaa and Kauthumas, both ployed term, p7'apd(haka ; see /. St,, 
schools of the Sdman. In the Ildmd- xi. 13, I24.'--The Taitt. Brdhm. and 
yapa, too. the ICa^ba-Kdldpas are the Taitt. Ar., are also subdivided 
tnentiohed as being much esteemed into kfXi^ikAt, and these again into 
in Ayodhyd (ii. 32. I8, Schlegel), very small sections; but the princi* 
fiafadatta^s statement, ** Safivfichd^ pie of these divisions has not yet 
mmapya^ti Kafh<ikikhd'\B\ia^ojVB been clearly ascertained, 

Siddh. Kaum. ed, Tdrdudtha (1865), ^ l^himikd is to be derived from 

vol. ii. p. 524, on Pihj., \ii. 4. 38), het(hd, i.c,, adhasfdt), 

probably rests upon some misunder- ‘and Oriniikd from urarima (from 
Standing ; see /. Xiii. 438.] upaiH) ; see my paper, l/eber die liha* 
** It is not the number of sylla* guvati der Jaina, i. 404, n. 
blst, but the number of words, thst 
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order of the ceremonial to which they Jbelong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies with 
regard to the words ; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the semi- vowels v and y after a consonant 
into‘wv and iy, which is peculiar to the Apastamba 
schooL®^ As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (here, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastamba school and 
the KAthaka) . in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those wliich meet us in 
the Saiphiti of’ the White Yajus. ( In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which arc not known in the former — the 
purtLshamedha, for instance.) Now these data — to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions * in the por- 
tions bearing the character of a Brahmaiia — carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epoch of the kingdom of 
the Kuru-Panchdlas,®^ in which district *we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction is another 
question, the answer to which, as far as the Apastamba- 
Saiphita is concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kathaka, according to 
what has been stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Ydska's time, since he 
quotes it; the Anukramanf of theAtreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Yaska Paifigi®^ (as the pupil of Vai^am- 
pdyana) the teacher of Tittiri, the latter again the in- 


w further particulars, see 
/. St.^ xiii. 104-106. 

* Amongftt them, for example, 
the enumeration of the whole of the 
lunar asterjlsnuB in the Apastamba- 
SaiphiUl, where they appear in an 
order deviating from' that of the 
later Bcrics; which, aa I have pointed 
out above (p. 30), must necessarily 
have been fixed between 1472 and 
536B.O. But all that follows from 
this, in regard to the passage in 
question, is that it is not earlier 
than 1472 £i.c., which is a matter of 
course; it nowise follows that it 
may not be later than 536 fi.p. So 
vre obtain nothing definite ’ here. 


[This remains, correct, though the 
position of tbo case itself is some* 
what diflFerent ; the notes above, 
p. 2 and p. 30. In connection with 
the enumeration of the Nakshatras, 
compare especially my essay, DU 
veditchen Rachrienten von den Na» 
kshatra, ii. 299, ff.] 

Of peculiar interest is the men* 
tion of Dhpitanlah^ra Vatchitravirya, 
as also of the contests between the 
Pahohdlas and the Kuntis in the 
Kdtbvka ; see 1 . 8 t,^ iii. 469-472. 

biia^^a Bhdskara Midra, on the 
cont. '■-ry, gives Ydjqavalka instead 
of PaiSgi ; see Burnell’s 
p. 14. 
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structor of XJkha, and Ukha the preceptor of Atreya.** 
This at least clearly exhibits its author's view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of the 
Black Yfijus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreya; 
although the data necessary to prove the correctness of 
this view are wanting. Tliat, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Samhitd of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Yiska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Sanihita,t 
quotes, side by side with the views of Ka^akritsna and 
Ekachdrigii regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Yaska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and the Maitra 
are very frequently quoted in the commentaries on the 
Kitiya-Siitra of the ‘Wiite Yajus. We do not, it is true; - 
find these names in the Sutras or similar works ; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the Kdthaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, we also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrdya^lyas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Manavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 
India .1 

* Atreya was the padahdra of his with Sdya^ia^B complete commontfiry, 
echool; on the contraiy, was commenced by Kocr (1854), con^* 

the vfittihdra. The meaning of tinned by Cowell and Kdrut-. Ndrd- 
is here obscure, os it is also in ya^a, and is now in the hands of 
Bcliol. to F^., It. 3. 108 (mddhuri Mahe^achandra Nydyaratna (the last 
vfitiiJl!) [see /. St, xili. 381]. part, Ko. 28, 1874, reaches to ir. 

t We have, besides, a oominen- 3. 11); the complete text, in Roman 
tary by Stfya^a, though it is only transcript, has been publislVed by 
fi-agmentary; another is ascribed to myself in I. SL, xi., xii. (1871-72). 
a Biftakpish^a. [In Burneirs Col* On the Kd^hoka, see /. iii,45i- 
lection of MSS., see his Cataloguef 479.] 

pp. 12-14, is found the greater por* t According to the Fort-William 
tion of Bhatta Kaulfika Bbisj^ra Catalogue, the ‘Maitrdya^i-Siikl)^* 
Mi 4 ra *8 commentary, under the name is in existence there. [Other MSS. 
Jndnay<yna; the author is said to haTe since been found; seo Hang in 
iiave lived 400 years before Sdya^a ; /. Ski i^r. 175, and his essay Brahma 
he quotes amongst others Bhavasvd- wid die BraKmanc% pp. 51-34 
min, and seems to stand in special (1871), and BUhlc'r’s detailed survey 
connection with the Atreyi school, of tbo works composing this Sdkhd 
A PaiidckaUidehya on the Black in /. iSf., xiii. 103, 117-128. Accord* 
Yajus is also mentioned ; see /. Sk, ing to this, the Maitr. Saiphitd con* 
ix. 176.— An edition of the Tait« sists at present of fire two 

tlri^a-Saiphitif is the Bi^, Indicag of which, however, are but later ad« 
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Besides the Saiphitd so called, there .is a Brahmai^a 
recognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
ofAtreya,* ^hich, however, as I have already remarked, 
differs from the Samhitd, not as to the nature of its con* 
tents, but only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it. It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Saiphiti, and connects tliem 
with their proper ritual, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there ; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new .rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
^rusham^hd^ which is altogether wanting in the Sam- 
hita, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
asterisms. Only the third and last book, in twelve prajtA- 
(haJcas, together with Saya^ia’s commentary, is at present 
known.®*^ The three last prapdthakas, which contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed in the 
Anukramani of the Atreya school (and this is also con- 
firmed by Sayana in another place) to the sage Katha. 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, it seems, ^ are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
stamba ; and also, lastly, the -two first books of the Tait- 
tiriya-Aranyaka, to be mentioned presently. Together 
these eight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kathaka above discussed; they do not, however, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in connection 
with the Brdhmana and Aranyaka of the Apastamba- 
(and Atreya-) schools, from which, for the rest they can 
be externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of 
the expansion of v and y into uv and iy. The legend 
quoted towards the end of the second of these sections 
(prap. xi. 8), as to the visit of Nachiketas, to the lower 

ditions, vi*., the Upanishad (see be- edited, with Sdyana’s commentary, 
low), which paeses as in the SiU, Jnd, (1855-70), by R4. 

the Inst hdr^ 4 at called Khila.] jendra Ldla Mitra. The Hirapya- 

• At least as regards the fact, for keiifiikbiya-BrAbma^ia quoted by 
the designation Sarphitd or Brdh- Biihler, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS> 
ma^ia does not occur in its Anukra- fmn Gvjardt, i. 38, is not likely to 
mani. On the contrary, it posses <^epart much from the ordinary 
without any break from the portions Apastamba text; the respective 
which belong in the Apastamba l^rauta-Sdtras at least agree almost 
school to the Saqihitd, to those there literally with each other ; see Biililer, 
belonging to the Brdhroa^a. ^pastamblya'dliCL'nticiisdti'Q'f Preface, 

All three books haye‘ been p. 6 (1868). 
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irorld, gave rise .to an Upanishad of the Atlmrvan which 
hears the name of Kdthakopanishad. hTow, between this 
supplement to the Kdthaka and the Kathaka itself a con- 
siderable space of time must have elapsed, as follows from 
tlie allusions made in (he last sections to Maha-Meru, 
Krau&cha, Maindga ; to Vailampdyana, Yydsa Paraiarya, 
So. ; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the ‘ AtharvdOgiiasas,* Brdhma^as, Itihdsas, Purd- 
9as, Kalpas, Gdthds, and Kdrdiaftsls being enumerated as 
subjects of study (pddhydyci). Further, the last but ono 
of these sections is ascribed to another authoi', viz., to the 
Aruoas, or to Aruna, whom the scholiast on Pdnini“ 
speaks of as a pupil of Vailampdyana, a statement with 
which its mention- of the latter as an authority tallies, 
excellently ; this section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to the school of the Kajhas. — The Tait- 
tiriyarArai).yaha, at the head of which that section stands 
(as 'already remarked), and whicdi belongs both to the 
Apastamba and Atreya schools, must at all events be 
regarded as only a later supplement to their Brahmapa, 
and belongs, like most of the Ara^yakas, to the extreme 
end of the Vedio period. It consists of ten books, the 
first six of which are of a liturgical character : the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires; the. second to. preparatives to tlie 
study of Scripture; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Manes, correspond- 
ing to the last books of the Samhitd of the White Yt^us, 
The last four books of the Aranyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two Upanishads; viz., the seventh, eighth, and 
. ninth books, the Taittiriyc^anishad, Kar efoxV so called, 
and the tenth, the YdjniH- or Ndrdyaniyd- Upanishad. 
The former, or Taittiriyopanishad, is in three parts. The 
first is the ^mhiiqpanishad, or SiJcsMvalli,* which begins 
with a short ^ammatical disquisition,^^ and then turns to 


•• Kaiya^ on PAioi., iv. 2. 104 
(MalnlbliAsbja, fo). 73^, cd. Benares); 
he calls him, however, Aru^t in- 
stead of Aru^a, and derives from 
him the school of the Anikins (cited 
hitheBhdshya, ibid.); the Aru^is are 
died in the Kti^haka itself; see 
lii* 475* 


* VtUli means *a creeper;' it k 
perhaps meant to describe these Upa> 
nishads* as * creepers,* which huvo 
attached themselves to the Veda* 
ddkhd. 

^ See aboye,p. 61; Milller, A. X., 
p. 113, ; Haug, Udier da$ Waen 

du V€di$chen Accents, p. 54, 
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the question of the unity of the world-spirit. The second 
ahd third arc the AnandavaMi and BhfiguvaMi, which 
together also go by the name .of Vdrwst'C-Upanishad, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul.* If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speaulation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the Ydjniki-Upanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Kdrdyana: the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Arapyaka is from its motley contents, and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sdyapa's statements, belongs to the Drdvidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Sdya^a also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Kariidtakas, and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth bookt exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations; so that there 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wantjng 
in Indian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
facts lie so ready to hand as we have them in this case, 
and tliis we owe to Sdyana’s commentary, which is here 
really excellent. 

When we look about us .for tbs other Brdhmapas of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See a traiifilatioii, &c., of tbe 
Taitt. Upanisliad in /« St., ii. 207* 
235. It has been edited, with 
kara's commentary, by Koer iu JBihl, 
Indica^ vol. vii, [j the text alone, as 
a portion of the Taitt. Ar., by lUjen- 
dia Ldla Mitra also, see next note. 
Roer’s translation appeared in voL 
XV. of the Bibliotheca InMca\ 
t See-a partial translation of it m 
/. St, i’li, .78-100. [it is published 
in the oomnlete edition of the 
Taiit. Arattyaka, with Saya^a’a com* 
mentary thereon (excepting hooka 


see the previous note), in 
Jnd, (x864r'72), by RAjeiidra 
Lila Mitra ; the text is the Drivida 
text commented upon by Siyaoa, in 
sixty-four anuvdia$t the various 
readings of the Andhra text (in 
eighty anuvdkas) being also added* 
In Burneira coUeetion there js also 
a commentary on tbe Taitt. Ar., by 
Bluiffa Bhdsl^ra Miiiro, whioh» like 
that pn the Satphiid» ia entitled 
Jiutnayajoa ; see Burnell's Cato* 
logut, pp. rt, 17.] 
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jited in the Sdraa-Siitras two which must probably be 
considered as belonging to the Black Yajus, vi 74 ., the Bh&i- 
iavim and the ^dtydyanins. The Braliinana of the BMU 
lavim is quoted by the scholiast on Panirii, probably fol- 
lowing the Mahabhashya as one of the * old * Brahma^as : 
we find it mentioned in the Brihaddevatd ; SureSvarachdrya 
also, and even Sdyana himself, quote passages from the 
Bhdllavi^ruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bhdllavi-Upanishad is adduced by the sect of tlic 
Mddhavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief {As, Bes,, xvi. 104). That tlie Bhallavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain ; I only con- 
clude so at present from the fact that Bhdllaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus. As to the ^dfydyanins, 
whose Brdhmai^a is also reckoned among the ‘ old ' ones by 
til 9 scholiast on Panini,®® and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sdyana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated iu the Charanavyiiha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named l^dtyayani is twice mentioned 
in the Brdhmana of the White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sama-Sdtras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Sdman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
btill obscure) which we find elsewhere also between the 
schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Sdnian.^®® Thug, 
the Kathas are mentioned along with the Sdman schools 

•* This is not so, for in tho thority in this case either, for it does 

shya to the particular $Atra of Pdn. not mention the ^.l^yfiyanins in its 
(iv. 3. 105), the Bbdllavms are not comment on the Milira in question 
mentionedC They are, however, (iv. 3. 105). But Kaiya^a cites the 
mentioned olsewbere in the work, at BrdhmaTias proclaimed by 
iv, 2. .^04 (here Kaiya^a derives t)jem yana, &c., as contemporaneous with 
from a teacher Bhalla : BhaUvmd the Ydjnavalkdni Brdhrnaijdni and 
adhiyctU) \ as a Bhdlluveyo j^r., which are mentioned 

Matsyo rdjaputrah is cited in the in the Miihdbhiishya (see, however, 
Anupada, vi. 5, their home may /. v. 67, 68) ; and the Mab^bhd- 
have been in the country of the ehya itself cites the j^d^ydyanins along 
Matsyas ; see /. St., xiii. ^41, 442. with the Bhdllavins (on iv. 2. 104) ; 
At the time of the Bhdsbika-Sdtra they belonged, it would seem, to the 
their Brdhma^^a text was still accen- north ; see I, St.^ xiii. 442. 
tuated, in the same way as the 6ata. See on this L SL, iii. 473, xiU, 

patha ; sec Kielhorn, /. St.p x 421* 439. 

•• The Mahdbhdshya is not his au- 
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of the Kdlapas and Kauthumas : and along with the latter 
the Laukakshas also. As to the ^kayanins/ Sayakayani ns, 
Kalabavips, and Salafikayanins,^®^ with whom, as with the 
i^atydyanins, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The CJihagalim, whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient Upanishad in AnquetiTs 

Oupnehhat, are stated in the Charanavyiiha ^ 

school of the Black Yajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. 109, 
they are called Chhdgaleyins): the same is there said of 
the ^vetdhaiaras. The latter gave their name to an 
Upanishad- composed in a metrical form, and called at its 
close the work of a Svetaivatara: in which the Sdmkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
,the Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Samhitd, 
&c., of the Yajus ; and upon this rests its solo claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Saitikhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period ; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahma- 
Sutra of Badaiuyana*(from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus, 
It is, at all events, a good deal older than ^amkara, since 
he regarded it as ^ruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recenrtly been published, together with this commentary,* by 
Dr. Boer, in the Bibliotheca Indica, voL vii. ; see also Ind. 
Stvd.^ i. 420, if. — ^The Maitrdyana Upanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 

* Tliey are mentioned in the tion to this extent, that the Chara* 
tentii book of the Br^hma^a of the i^avydha does not know the name 
White Yajus [see also Ki^haka 22. Chbagalin at all (which is mentioned 
7, /, id. 472] ; as is also Sfyakd- by P^ini alone), but speaks only of 
yana. Chhigeyas or CLhdgnleyas ; soo /, 

w The Sjflsnkdyaiias are ranked as St., iii. 258 ; Muller, A. S. Z.,p, 370. 
Brdhmainas among the Vihikas in On Anquetirs*T5ciiakli' Upanishad 
the Calcutta scholium to Pip. v. 3. see now /. St,, ix. 42-46. 

1 14 (ft/idsAyc na vydA:/iyrUam). Vyi- * Distinguished by a great num* 
aa*s mother, Satyavati, is called ber of aornetimes tolerably long 
^dlafikiyatiaji, and Piniiil himself quotations from the Purinas, Ac. 
^laAki ; see /. St., xiii., 375, 395, [Roer’s translation vaa published in 
428, 429. the SiM. Ind,, vol. xvj 

w This statement needs corree- 
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with the above-mentioned Maitra (Brdhmana). Its text« 
however, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter» it is of a very modern date. At pre- 
sent, unfortunately, I have at my. command only the four 
first prapjf jfAaAros, and these in a very incorrect form,* — 
whereas in Anquetil’s translation, the Upanishad consists 
of twenty chapters, — ^yet even these are sufficient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Brihadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
devoted himself to contemplation, is there instructed bjr 
^dkayanya (see ga^a 'Kufija') upon the relation of the 
dtman (soul) to the world; S^ayanya communicates to 
him what’Maitreya had said upon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bdla- 
khilyas by Pi'ajapati himself. The doctrine in question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itself externally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency in support of 
the doctrine, introduced by **aihd. ’nyatrd *py uktam** “ etad 
wpy uktam” atre 'ms ilohd hha/6amlij* “ atha yatJiS ^yarri 
Kaxitsdyawistut'iJpr The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the fiiUy developed Sdmkhya doc- 
trine, t and the language is completely marked off from the 


* I obtained them quite recently, 

in* transcript, through the kindn^s 
of Baron d*Eck8tein, of Paris, to> 
gether with the tenth fuSvydya of a 
metrical paraphrase, called AnaBid^ 
iiprakdia, of this tJpaniahsd, extend- 
ing, in i^o ilokas, over these lout 
prapd^Tuikas. The latter is copied 
from E. I. H., 693, and is probably 
identical with the work of Vidyit* 
nut^ya often pientloned by Cole- 
brooke. [It is really so; and this 
poi*tion has since- been published, 
together with the Upanishad in full, 
by Powell, in bis edition of the 
Maitr. Upanishad, in seven prapd- 
with Bdmaiirtha’s commen- 
tary and an ]pinglish translation, in 
the BiblrJnd^ According 


to the commentary, on the one 
hand, the two last books are to be 
considered as khilaSt and on the 
other, the whole Upanishad belongs 
to - a p^lirv(ikd^ 4 <^. In four books, of 
ritual purport, by which most likely 
is meant the JMaitrdyaiQi-Saiphitd 
discussed byBuhler (see /. St.^ xiii. 
119, £f.), in which the Upanishad is 
quoted as the second (!) kdia^a ; see 
1 . c.f p. 121. The transcript sent me 
by Eckstein shows manifold devia- 
tions from the other text ; its ori- 
mal has unfortunately not been 
discovered yet.] 

•f* Brahman, Rudra, and Vishnu 
represent respective^ the Sattva, 
the Tani^ and the Kiyas elament? 
of PrajipatL 
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prose of the Brdhma^as, both by extremely long oom> 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to these, and only 
belonging to we epicperibd (such as mtra; yakaha, uraga, 
hTv&Utgcofa, &o.). The mention also of the graJuu, planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star {c^rumuyei praeka- 
Uaum), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Biihniapa.^ The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Anquetil’s translation; the text to which I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so fai.^*’* That among the 
princes enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all Idieir greatness, not one 
name occurs belonging to the narrower l^end of the 
Mahd-Bhdrata'or Bdmayai^, is no doubt .simply owing to 
the circumstance that Birihadratha is regarded as the pre- 
decessor of the Pappus. For we have probably to identify 
him with the Birihadratha, king of Magadha, who accord- 
ing to the Mahd-Bhdrata (iL ^56) gave up the sovereignty 
to his son Jardsoipdha, afterwards slain by the Papdus, 
and retired to the ood of penance. I cannot forbear con- 
necting with the instruction here stated to have been given 
to a ]^g of Magadha by a ^dkdyanya the &ct that it 
was precisely in Magadha ^t Buddhism, the doctrine of 
ddJeyammi, found a welcome. 1 would even go so far as 
directly to coiyectare that we have here a Brahmanical 
legend about ^dkyamuni; whereas otherwise legends of 
tli^ kind reach us only through the adherents of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Maitreya, it is well known, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name of the future Buddha, yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their S&kyamuni ; a Fdrpa Maitrd,yaplputra,.too, is given 
to the Utter as a pupil Indeed, as far as we can judge at 


>'** Aegordiiig to Cowdl (p. 344), jounig^ (vi 14; OoireU, pp. 119^ 
bj graha wa have hera to under- 266)1 sea on this /. SL, ix. 303, 
stai^ ODOa at least ^ 4), not the The text has nothing of this 

planeta but hdlagrahoi (children’s (vii. x, p. 198) ; but special mention 
diseasea); " J)hrtia8ga praekalanam is here nude of Ssturnp iani (p. 
probably only rafara to a pralaga ; 201), and where hikra oocora (p. 
^en even * the narar-ranging pole 200), wa might parfaapa think of 
star’ is forced to more.'* In a Venue. This last though* 

aaoend passagap however (vi. 16, p. out clearly betrays its latar origin ; 
X24), the grAoi appear along with of apacial intereat it the bitter pole* 
Um moon and the fiMat* Vary mio against haratioi and unbelievam 
paetdiaTp too, is the statam.ent as to (p. 206). 
the stellar limita of the attn’a two 
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present, the docjaine of this Upaniehad stands in dose 
connection with the opinions of the Buddliists,'®® although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing {ffrantho^ exhibited in one of the rffo&w * quoted 
in corroboration. 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the l^vetdivataras, nor the 
Maitrdyanfyas are mentioned in the Siitras of the other 
Vedas, or in similar works, as schools of the Black Tajus ; 
still, we must oertainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Maitreyi at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brdhmanas. 

In the case of the Siitras, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in the case of the Brahmanas, \ve 
only know the greater part of th6m through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India Blouse (with which I am only 
very superficially acquainted) will be found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will yet be recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the fimt 
place, as to the ^ravta-S'&tras, my only knowledge of the 
JSdtm-Siitra,f the ManvrS'&tra, the Maitra-Siitra, and 
the jMugdkshi-S'Cbira is derived from the commentaries on 
the Kariya-SiUra of the White Yajus ; the second, how- 
ever,^®® stands in the catalogue of the Fort-William col- 


Harahacbaritra informs 
ua of a MaiMyai^lya Div&ara who 
embraced the Buddhist creed ; and 
Bb&u D&ji (Journal Bomha/^ Branch 
B. A* x. 40) adds that even now 
Majltr. Brahmans live oearBha^g&on 
at the foot of the Vindbya, with 
whom other Brahmans do not eat 
in common ; ' the reason may have 
been the early Buddhist tendenoies 
of many of them.* 

• Which, by the way, recurs to- 
gether with some others in precisely 
the same form in the Atofitavin- 
do- (or Brabmavindu-) XJpaniahad. 
(Though it tnay be very doubtful 


whether the word prantha ought 
really d priori end for the- earlier 
period to be understood of written 
texts (ci 7 . St., xiii 476), yet in 
thia verse, at any rate, a different 
interpretation is hardly possible ; 
see below.} 

t LaugdUtahi and the * Zdmahdya- 
nindm BrdAnuquMA * are said to be 
quoted’ therein. 

On this, as well aa on the oon* 
tents and the division of the work, 
see my remarks in /. St, v. 
in accordance with oommunioationa 
received fioin Professor Cowell ; ct 
also Haug, ibid,, ix. 175. A Mdnava 
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lection, and of the last, whose author is cited in the 
Katha*Siitra, as well as in the Kdtlya-S^tra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Vienna. Mahddeva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-^Siitra of Saty^hadha HiranyakeiSi, when enu* 
merating the Taittiiiya-Siitras m successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
at the head of his list the Siitra of BandhAyarui as the 
oldest, th^ that of Bhkadvdja, next that of Apastamba, 
next that .of HiraTyyakeSi himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise mentioned in this connection, FiidMna 
and Vaikhdnasa, the former of which is per^ps a cor* 
rupted form. Of these names, Bhdradvdja is the only one 
to be found in Vedic works ; it appears in the Brdhxaapa 
of the White Yajus, especially in the supplements to the 
Vrihad-Araijyaka (where several persons of this name are 
mentioned), in the Edtiya-Siitra of the same Yajus, in the 
Pratiidkhya- Siitra of the Black Yajus, and in Pdnini. 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
tliese last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which case he must at the same time be regarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bharadvdjiyas. 
As yet, I have seen notliing of his Siitra, and am acquainted 
with it only through quotations. According to a state- 
ment by the Mahddeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to the Manes, in two praSnas, and therefore shares 
with the rest of the Siitras this designation of the sections, 
which is peculiar to the Black Yajus.^*^ The Siitra of 
Apastamba^ is found in the Librar/of the India House, 
and a part of it in Paris also. Commentaries on it by 


drauba*Stitra is also cited in BUhler’s 
Catalogue of MSS, from OujaiiU, i. 
i8$ (1071) ; it is in 322 foil. The 
mauusoript edited in facsimile bj 
GoldstttoW under the title, * Md^ 
nava Kalpa'-Siitra, being a portion of 
this ancient work on Vaidik riteSf to- 
geUier with the Commentary of Ku* 
mdrilatvdmin * ( 1 86 1 ), gives but little 
of the tezi^ the commentary quoting 
only the first words of the passages 
commented upon ; whether the con- 
cluding words, * Kumdrelahhdehyani 
samdptaipf really indicate that 


EumirilaBvdmin was the author of 
the commentary seems still doubt- 
ful. 

The Bhdradydjiya-Bfitra has 
now been discovered by Bilhler ; see 
his Catal, of MSS. from Ouj.t i. 186 
(212 foil.) ; the Vaikhdnasa-Stitra is 
also quoted, ib, i. 190 (292 foil.) ; sea 
also Haug in /. St,, iz. 175. 

* According to the quotations, the 
y ajasaneys ka, Bab vricha-Brdbma^ 
and Bii^y^yanaka are frequently men* 
tinned therein, 
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DhiSrtasv^inin atad Tdlavrintanivtlsin are mentioned,***^ also 
one on the Siitra of Sandhdyana by Eapudisvdmin.^*’’ 
The work of Satydshd^ha contains, according to Maha* 
deva’s statement, “® twenty-seven prainas, whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed in the Katiya- 
Siitra; onl^ the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth prahms refer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Giihyar and Smdrta-Sdtras. In the twenty-firat, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists are contained; as also in aprodma 
of the Baudhdyana-SdtEa.* 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Qfihya-SMras of the Black Yajus. The Kdfhaka Grihya- 
Sdtra is known to me only through quotations, as are £^o 
the Siitras of JSaudhdyana (extant in the Fort-William 


>os Od the ApastemWdnuta-Sa- 
tra and the oommentaries belonging 
to it, by DhdrtaBT., ELapardiBYdmin, 
Budradatta, GurudeyasYdmin, Ea- 
Taviodasvdmln, Tdlay., Ahobalasdri 
^A^abilain Biihler, c., p. 150, who 
also mentions a KfisiAba, p. 152), 
and others, see Burnell in his Cata- 
logue, pp. 18-24, and in the Indian 
Antiquary^ i. 5, 6. According to 
this the work consists of thirty 
prainas ; the first twenty-three treat 
of the sacrificial rites in essentially 
the same order (from dariapUn^- 
md$au to saUrdya^m) as in Hira^i- 
yake 4 i, whose Sfitra generally is 
almost identical with that of Apa- 
stamba ; see Bilhler^s preface to the 
Ap. Dharma-Stitra, p. 6 ; the 24th 
praina contains the general rules, 
paribhd^ids, edited by M. Muller in 
JS, D. Af. <?., ix. (1855)9 a pravan^ 
kha^a and nkauttaka ; prainas 25- 
XT^ntain the Gfihya^fitra ; prai- 
nas 28, 29, the Dharma-Sfitra, edited 
by BfiUer (1868); and finally, praina 
30, the Sulva-Sfitra (infso, 'mea- 
auring cord ’), 

OntheBandlidyana-Sfitraoom- 
fMve likewise Bumeirs Oatalogita, pp. 
34-30. Bhavasydmin, who amongst 
others commented it, is mentioned 
by Bba^t<^ Bbtfskara, and is ^nse- 
^nently placed by Burnell (p. 26) in 


the eighth century. According to 
Eielhorn, Catalogue of 8 . MSS. in 
the South Division of the Bombay 
Pres.f p. 8, there exists a com men- 
tary on it by S(lya:9a also, for whom, 
indeed, it constituted the special 
text-book of the Yajus school to 
which be belonged ; see Burnell, 
Vania-Brdkmaips, pp. ix.-xix. In 
BUhler's Catalogue of MSS. from 
Quj., i. 182, 18^ Anantadeya, Na- 
yahasta, and Sesha are also quoted as 
scholiasts. ' The exact compass of the 
entire work is not yet ascertained ; 
the Baudh^y^na • Dbarma • Sfitra, 
which, accorduig to Buhler, Digest 
of Binda Jjow, j. p. xxi. (1867), 
forms part of the drauta-Sfitra, as 
in the case of Apastamba and Hira^- 
yakeii, was commented by Govinda- 
svdmin ; see Burnell, p. 35. 

Mdi)^dattaand Vi(lioh6^ya]m(l) 
are also mentioned as commentators ; 
see Eielhorn, I, e., p. la 
* Such lists are also found in 
jUvaldyana’a work, at the end, 
though only in brief: for the Edtfya- 
Sfitra, a Parilish^ comet in. [Prai- 
nas 26, 27, of Hira^iyakeiii treat of 
dharmas, bo that here also, as in 
the oaae of Apaat and Baudb., the 
Dbarma-Sfitra forma part of the 
Sraata-Sfitra.] 
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collection), of Bhdradvdja, and of Saiydshd4ha, or JEKraij^ 
yakeSi, unless in this latter case only the corresponding 
prahm of the Kalpa-Siitra are intend^.^^^ I have myseS 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Grihya-Siitra of 
the Maitrdyaniya school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samskdras^ or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Grihya-Sdtra^ of the Mdmva 
school, from the existence of the Code bearing that hame,^^* 
just as the Codes ascribed to AtrL Apastamba, Chhaga- 
leya Baudhdyana, Laugdkshi, and Satydyana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Tajus, that is to say, to their Grihya-Siitras,^^* 
lastly, the Prdtisdkhya-SiSUra has still to be mentioned 
as a Siitra of the Black Yajus. The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of* the two praSnas. This work 
is of special significance from the numbp of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it : as Atreya, Kau^dictya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bhdradvdja, whom we 
know already ; also Vdlmiki, a name which in this con- 
nection is especially surprising; and further Agnivefya, 
Agnivelydyana, Paushkarasadi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya,t are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha, and Paushkarasadi is 'also cited 
in the vdrttikas to Pdnini by Katyayana, their author. 
Again, the allusion occurring here for the first time to the 
Mimdnsakas and Taittiriyakas deserves to be remarked; 


This is really so. On Apa- 
stamba* and Bhdradvdja-Qpihya, see 
Burnell, Catalogue, pp. 30-33. The 
sections of two *prayoga 8 ,* of both 
texts, relating to birth ceremonial, 
have been edited by Speijer in his 
book JDt Oertmonia apud Indos qua 
wcatur jdtdkai'tna (Leyden, 1872). 

It is actually extant ; see Biih- 
ler, Catalogue^ i. 188 (80 foil.), and 
Kielhorn, L c., p. lO (fragment). 

Jobantgeain his valuable tract 
Ueher da$ Oesetdtuch des Ufanu 
(*863), p. 109, ff„ has, from the geo- 
graphic^ data in Manu, ij. 17, ff., 
hxed the territory between the Dri* 


sbadvati and Sarasvati as the proper 
home of the Mdnavas. This appeal^ 
somewhat too strict. At any rate, 
the statements as to the exWnt of 
the Madhyade^a which are found in 
the Pratijnd-Pari^isbtfa of the White 
Tajus point us for the latter more 
to the east ; see my essay Ueber das 
Pratijnd-Saira (1872), pp. 101,105. 

See Johftntgen, L c., p. 108, 
109. 

* Tbelr number is twenty ; see 
Roth, Zur LiU, und Qmh.^ pp. 65, 
66 . 

t See /. St., i 441 not [xiii. 387^ 

ft, 4«81. 
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also tbe contradistinction, found at. the close of the work, 
of ChJumdm Bhdshd^ ie., of Vedic and ordinary Ian* 
guage.^ The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
the Ara^yaka of the Black Yajus ; whether to the whole 
cannot yet be ascertained, and is scarcely probable.^® 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two A%vJcramav^{$ 
already mentioned, the one belongii^ to the Atreya school, 
the other to the Chdrayaniya school of the Eathaka. The 
former deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
several sections, which it gives in their order. It .consists 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a mere no* 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four ilokas, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which names each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Anul^manl of the Ka- 
thaka enters but little into the contents ; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the l^his of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses ; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Rik, it not unfiequently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramanl of the latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
ber of entirely new names. Accoiding to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who imparted it to 
Laugakshi. 

- V 

We now turn to the White Yajm. 

With regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
probably refers, as has been already remarked, to the i^t 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated fnan their 

In the passage in question Ar. or Tailt. Brdbm. is fnade in the 
(zxlv. 5), * cJ^hnnd(^hdsh(i ' means text itself ; on the contraiy, it eon* 
rather Hhe Veda language;* see fines itself exclusively to the Taitt. 
Whitney, p. 417. S. The commentaiy, howefver, in 

We have now an excellent edi- some few instances goes beyond the 
tion of tbe work by Whitney, Jour* T. S. ; see Whitney's special discus* 
nal km. Or, ix. (1871), text, sion of the points here involved, pp. 
translation, and notes, together with 422-426; of. also /. St, iv. 76-79* 
a commentary called Trtbhdshyor See /. St, iii. 373-401, xii 

ratna, an anonymous author (or 350-357, and the similar statements 
is his name Eirttikeya?}, a compila* from Bhatta Bbdskara Mi 4 ra in Bur* 
tion from three older commentaries nell*s Caialo^ue, p. 14. The Atreyi 
by Atreya, Mdhishfeya, and Vara* text here appears in a special rela* 
rucbi. — Ko reference to the Tkitt. tion to a idratvata pdtha. 
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iitnal basis and dogmatical explanation, and tbat we have 
here a systematic and orderly distribataon of the matter 
so confosedly mixed up in the Black Yajos. This is the 
way in which the expression iiMd/ni yajMshi is explained 
by the cpmmentator Dviveda Gbliga, in the only passage 
where up till now it has been found in this se^e, namely, 
in the last supplement added to the Viihad-Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus. I say in the only pass^, for though it 
appears once under theform ivkrayajCmki, in the Aianyaka 
of the Black Yajus (5. 10), it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, but ;^bably refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and fifth books of that Aranyaka itself. For in the 
Anukramanl of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name iuJeriyakd/n 4 a, because referring to ejqaatory cere- 
monies ; and this name ifukriya, ' expiating ’ [probably 
rather * illuminating’?] belongs also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the Sai^im of the White Yajus, and even to 
the tdmam employed at these particular sacdficea 
Another name of the White Yajus is derived from the 
surname Ydjasaneya, which is given to Ydjnavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised as its author, in the supplement 
to the Yrihad-Artuiiyaka, just mentioned Mahfdhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Saiphitd of 
the White Yajus, e^lains Ydjasaneya as a patronymic, 
* the son of Ydjasani.” Whether this be correct, or whe- 
ther the word ^Jaaani is to be taken as an appdlative, it 
at any rate signifies * ** the giver of food,” and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of ell sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtauiing of the necessary food from the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to be traced 
the name vdjin, “having food,” by which the thedomans 
of the Wnbite Yryus are occasionally distinguished^ Now, 
from Ydjasaneya are derived two forms of words by which 
tjhe Saiiiliitd and Brdhmapa of the White Yajus are found 


* In Mahtf-Bfairata, xiL K07, the 
word is an epithet of fpsb^a. 
fHere aleo it is explained as above ; 
for the however, aecording to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, we 
bare to assign to *it the meaning of 

*prosariTig courage or strength, 
viotoiious, gaining booty or pme.' 
The explanation of the word wfja 


by *food * {anna) is probably purely 
a scholastio one.] 

According to another explana* 
tion, this is beoaute the Sun as 
Horse revealed to Tdjnavallcya the 
aydtaydmanaffljndni fafAHiki ; see 
ViSbpu-Purd^ iii* 5. 28; *swi£t^ 
courageous, 'horse,* are the funda*^ 
ment^ meanings of the word* 
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cited, namely, Vdj^neyaha, first used in the Taittiriya* 
Siitra of ApastamDa and the Kdtiya-Siitra of the White 
Yajus itself, and Vdjosaneyinas* i,e., those who study the 
two works in question, first used in the Anupada-Sfitra of 
the Samaveda. 

In the White Yajus we find, what does not occur in the 
case of any other Veda, that Samhitd and Brahmaina have 
been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen- 
sions ; and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generally. These two recensions 
agree almost entirely in their contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them ; m the latter respect, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actu^ variants in the sacrificial formulas, 
as in the Brdhmana, and partly in orthographic or orthoepic 
peculiarities. One of these recensions bears the name of 
the Kdnvas, the other that of the Mddhyamdinous, names 
which have not yet been found in the Sfitras or similar 
writings. The o^y exception is the Prdtiidkhya-Siitra of 
the TVTiite Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kinva and of the Idddhyamdinas. In the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka again, in the lists of teachers, a 
Kanvlputra (vi. 5 i) and a Madhyamdindyana (iv. 6. 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Ka^va recension, 
not in the other; the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of the respec- 
tive lists. The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as contemporary, or if one is 
older than the other. It is possible to adopt the latter' 
view, and to consider the Kdnva sdiool as the older one. 
For not only is Elinva the name of one of the ancient 
Riahi families of the Rigveda — and with the Ragveda this 
recension agrees in the peculiar notation of the cerebral d 
by I — ^but the remaining literature of the White Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of the 
Midhyamdinas. However this may be,^ we cannot, at 


* Oeeufi in the ^iSaunaka,* 
[Tbe ytfjiiaaney«ka is also quoted by 
Ldtydyana.] 

The Mddhyaqtdmas are not 
mentioned in Pataipj&li’* Mahd* 
bhdshys, bat tbe Kd^vas, the Eie- 


Taka, a yellow (pHlgala) and 

a Kd^vydyana, and also their pupils, 
are mentioned ; see /. SL^ ziii. 417, 
444. The sohool of the Ea^vds 
^uiravaidi is mentioned in the 
Ki^haka, ms on thii /. St.t iiL 475, 
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any rate, assume anything like a long interval between the 
two recensions; they resemble each other too dosdy for 
this, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geographical one, orthoepic divetgencie^ 
generally being best explained by geographical reasons. 
As to the exact date to be ascribed to these recensionsi, it 
may be, as has already been stated in our general snnrey, 
(p. lo), that we have here historical ground to go upon-~ 
a thing which so seldom happens in this field. Arrian, 
quoting horn Megasthehes, mentions a people called 
MaBiai^ivol, "through whose country flows the rivA An- 
dhomati,” and I have ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Midhyaipdinas,’^ after whom one 
of these schools is named, and that therdore this school 
was either then already in existence, or else grew up at 
that time or soon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed 
be looked upon as certcdn, for this reason, that mdMyamr 
dina, * southern,' might apply in general to any southern 
people or any southern school; and, as a matter of fact, 
we find mention of mddhyar^inorKauthuTnds, ‘ southern 
Kauthumas.' f In the main, however, this date suits so 
perfectly that the coryecture is at least not to be rejected 
offhand. From this, of course, the question of the time 
of origin of the White Yqjus must m strictly separated ; 
it can only be solved from the evidence contained in the 


udin tl/e Apastamba-Bharma-Silitra quotes in the case of tbe Tajurvedii 
also, reference is sometimes made to beginning of the Ydjas. S«» and 
a teacher Ka^va or Ed^va. Ka^ra not that of the Taitt S. (or Kd^h.}*} 
and appear further in the t [Vindyaka designates his Kau* 

^avara section of iuSvaUyana, and shitaki-Bn&tna^Bhdshya s« MdU 
in Pd^ini himself (!▼. 2. ixi), &c. dhyaTjidvM^KauthumAnvga^ imt 
The oountry of the JdaStavSiPol * does he not here mean the two 
is situate precisely in the middle of schools so called (Mddby. and 
that *Madh7ade&’ the limits of Kauth.)t They ap^ar, in like man* 
which are giyen in the Pratiind-Pa- ner, side by side in an inscription' 
Hdisbta ^ see my paper l/eler doB published by Hall, Journal Am. Or* 
Pratijvd-Siitra, pp. 101-105. 539*] Kddiktf (to 

* Whether, in that case, we may Pii^. vii. i. 94) a grammarian, hSA* 
assume that all the Works now com* dhy^dlul, is mentioned as a pupil 
prised in the Mddhyaxpdina school oivyi^hTu^idiVydgkrt^^addBiivari- 
had already a place in this redaction ; see Bdhtlingk, Pdifini^ In- 

is a distinct question. [An interest- trod., p. 1. On this it is to be 
ihg remark of Muller’s, Hut. A. S. marked, that in the Brdhma^ two 
F* d'SS puints out that the Go- Vaiydghrapadyas and one Yalyduh- 
patba-Brdhtna:^ in citing the first rapadiputra are mentioned, 
words of the different. Yedta (i. 20), 
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work itsel£ Here our special task consists in separating 
the different portibns of it, which in its present form are 
bound up in one whole. Fortunately we have stUl data 
enough here to enable us to determine the priority or pos- 
teriority of the several portions. 

In the first place, as regards the Saxnhitd of the White 
Yajus, the it is extant in both recen- 

sions in 40 ^hydyas. In the Mddhyaipdina recension 
these are divided into 303 anuvdlcas and 1975 ha^ikds. 
The first 25 adhydyas contain the formulas for the geneml 
sacrificial ceremonial;^ first (i., ii) for the ne’^ and full- 
moon sacnfice ; then (iii.) for the morning and evening fire 
sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices to be offered every 
four months at the commencement of the three seasons ; 
next (it^.-viii.) for the Soma sacrifice in general, and (ix., x.) 
for two modifications of it; next (xi.-xviii.) for the con- 
struction of altars for sacred fires ; next (xix.-xxi) for the 
sautrdmani, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
the iBvil effects of .too free indulgence in the Soma drink ; 
and lastly (xxii.~xxv.) for the horse sacrifice. The last 
seven of these adhydyas may possibly be regarded as a 
later addition to the fet eighteen. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that the last fifteen adhydyas which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of considerably later, origin. In the 
AnukramaiJ^ ot the White Yajus, which bears the name of 
Kdtydyana, as well as in a Pari^ishta^^ to it, and subse- 
quently also in Mahldhara’s commentary on the Samhitd, 
xxvi.-xxxv. are expressly called a EMla, or supplement, 
and xxxvi-xl., ^ukriya^ a name above explained. This 
statement the commentary on the Code of Ydjnavalkya 
(called Mitakshara) modifies to this effect, that the Buhriya 
begins at xxx. 3, and that xxxvi. i, forms the beginning of 
an Aranyaka.’^ The first four of these later added adhydr 
yas (xxvi.-xxix.) contain sacrificial formulas which belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in the earlier adhyd/yas, and 


A comprehensive bnt con- 
densed exposition of it has been 
commenced in my papers, Zvr 
Eenntniss des veditchen Cf^trriiuaU, 
in /. S«.,x. 321-396, xiii. 217-292. 

See my paper, Vther das Pra- 
HjnA-Siitra (1872), pp. ios-105. 


* That a i^ortion of these last 
hooks is to be considered as an Arap- 
jaka seems to be beyond doubt ; 
for xxxvii.>xzxis., in particular, 
this is certain, as they are explained 
in the Ara^yaka part of the Brdh- 
ma^a* 
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must be supplied thereto in the proper place. The ten 
following adhydyas (xxx.-xxxix.) conwn the formulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the purusha^medha 
(human sacrifice),^** the sarva-rrudha (universal sacrifice), 
the pitri-medha (oblation to the Manes), and the wavargya 
(purificatory sacrifice).^^ The last adhydya, finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial It is 
also regarded as an U panishad,* and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
m sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs, at all events, to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, as it assumes a Lord {{£) of the uni verse. t^Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin ^f these fifteen adhydyas, their posteriority 
, is sufficiently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brdhma^a, as well . 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittirfya- 
Sambitd only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas, together with a few of the marir^ 
tra$ belonging to the horse sacrifice ; the remainder of the 
latter, together with the nutrUras belonging to the satUrd^ 
mani and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana; and those for the universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices, as weD as those for oblations to the 
Manes, only in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka. In like manner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas arexited in full, and explained word 
by word in the first nine books of the Brahma^a of the 
White Yajus ; but only a few of the formulas for the sau- 
trdTTuvni, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


See my eseay, Udur Mtnschen^ 
bei den Jndern der wdisehtn 
Zeit, io /. Str., i 54, E 

Thi« translation of the word 
pra/va/rgya is not a literal one (for 
this see the SU Peteraboxi; DieC, 
under root varj with prep. |»*a), 
but is borrowed froQi the sense and 
purpose of the ceremony in ques- 
tion ; the latter is, according to 
Haugon Ait. Brdhm., i. 18, p. 42, 
preparatory rite intended for provid- 
ing the sacrificer with a hearenty 
b^y, with which alone he is permit* 
tod to enter the residence of thegods.** 


* Other parts, too, of the Td- 
jas. 8. have in later times been 
iouked upon as Upanishads ; for ex- 
ample, tbs sixteenth book 
rvariya), the thirty-first {Purueha^ 
EiXkta), thirty-seoond (Tadeva)^ And 
the beginning of the thirty-fourth 
book {SivaeaT/ibalpa). 

t According to Mabldhara’s oom- 
raeniary, its* polemic is directed par- 
tially against the Bauddhas, that 
is, probably, against the dootrinei 
which afterwai^ were called Siiip* 
khya. 
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sacrifice, and oblation to the Manes (xix.*xxxy.) are cited 
in the twelfth and thirteenth bool^, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial woms of the anuvdJcas, witliout any sort 
of explanation; and it is only the three last ad^dyas 
but" one (xxxvii.~xxxix.) which .are again explained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book. 
In the case of the moLutras, but slightly referred to by 
their initial words, explanation seems to have been con« 
sidered unnecessary, probably because they were still 
generally understood; we have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of the Brdhmana had them 
before him in the form which they bear at present. As 
to those mantras, on the contrary, which are not men- 
tioned at all, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been incorporated into the Samhita text extant when 
the Brahma^ia was composed, they are, roughly speak- 
ing, of two kinds. First, there are strophes borrowed 
from the Rik, and to be recited by the Hbtar, which 
therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be contained in 
the Yajus at all, and of which it is possible that the Brdh* 
maica* ^^7 have taken no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with the. special duties of the Hotar ; e.y,, 
in the twentieth, thirty-third, and thirty-fourth adhydyaa 
especially. Secondly, there are passages of a Brahmai^a 
type, which are not, however, intended, as in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an explanation of Tnantras preceding 
them, but stand independently by themselves ; e.g,, in par- 
ticular; several passages in the nineteenth adhydya, and 
the enumeration, in the form of a list, of the animals ibo 
be . dedicated at the horse sacrifice, in the twenty-fourth 
adhydya. In the first eighteen adhydyas also, there Occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Brahmana either fails 
to mention (and which, therefore, at the time when it was 
composed, did not form part of the Saiiihitd), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by the initial 
words of the anuvdkas. But this only happens in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth adhydyas, though 
here with tolerable frequency, evidently because these 
adhydyas themselves bear more or less the chai’act^ of a 
Brahmana. — With regard, lastly, to the datSL contained in 
the last adhydyas, and testifying to their podferiority, these 
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are to be sought more especially in the thirtieth and 
thirty-ninth cdhydyas^ as compared liirith the sixteentlu 
It is, of course, only the Yajus portions proper whioh <»n 
here be adduced, and not the verses borrowed from the Rik- 
Samhita, which naturally prove nothing in this connection* 
At most they can only jddd a sort of measiure for tlie time 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may be taken from the latest portions of the Rik, in which 
case the existence of these at that period would necessarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. 
First, whereas in the sixteenth book Eudra, as the god of the 
blazing fire, is endowed with a laige number of the epithets 
subsequently applied to 6iva, two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty- 
ninth book, viz., UdTUL and mahddeva, names probably, 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p. 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Samluta, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of the time to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittirfya form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an Upanisbad, and as the 
principal book of the ^iva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Ru Jra ; and (see /, St, ii. 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different kinds of thieves, . 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, his . 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- , 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from [ 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, end m 
this opposition must have manifested itself chiefly in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclined 
to suppose that this Rudra book dates from the time of 
these 8ea*et feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vrdtyas or unbrabmanised Aryans, after 
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their open resistance had been more or less crushed.^ At 
gach a time, the Worship of a god who passes as the pro- 
totype of terror and fury is quite intelligible.— The thii-tieth 
book, in enumerating the different classes of persons to be 
dedicated at the purusha-medJia, gives the names of most 
of tlie Indian mixed castes, whence we may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Brah« 
manical polity had then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar interest So, for example, the 
mdgadha, who is dedicated in y. 5 “ atikrushfdya!* The 
question arises, What is to be undemtood by mdgadha ? 
If we take atikrushtti in the sense of '‘great noise/’ the 
most obvious interpretation of mdgadha is to understand 
it, with Mahidhara, in its epic sense, as signifying a 
minstrel/ son of a Vaifya by a Eshatriya. This agrees 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
V. 6), of the to the dance, and of the iaitHsha to song, 
though not so well, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immediately preceding, of the kliba (eunuch), the 
ayogH, (gambler?), and the putUckalii (harlot). The 
radgadha again appears in their company in v. 22, f and 
they cannot be said to throw the best light upon his moral 
character, a circumstance vriiich is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in the epio; 
though, on the other hand, in India also, musicians,* 
dancers, and singers {Mdshas) have not at any time 
enjoyed the best reputation. But another interpretation 
of the word mdgadha is possible.J In the fifteenth, the 


^ By the Buddbiat author Ta- sides, an express conUition is laid 
dotnitra, scholiast of the Abhidhar- down that the four must belong 
makoda, the ^tarudriya is stated neither to the ^6dra nor to the 
to be a work by Vydsa agaiost Brdbma^a caste. [By ayogit may 
Buddhism, whence, however, we also be meant an unchaste womaii ^ 
have pro^bly to conclude only see /. Sir., i. 76.] 
that It passed for, and was used as, Z Sdys^a, commenting on the 
a principal support for Siva worship, corresponding passage of the Taitt. 
especially in its detached form as a Brdbma^a (iii. 4. 1), explains the 
separate Upanisbad ; see Bumoufs word atikruihfdpa by alinindita- 
introduetkndVMittoire du Suddk* devd^a, ** dedicated to the very 
tfsie« p. 568 ; /. $L, it. 23 . Blameworthy as his deity ** [in Rd* 

* How he comes by this name is, jendra Ldla Hitra’s edition, p. 347] ; 
It is true, not clear this * very Blame wr)rthy, * it is true, 

t Here, however, the kitava is might also refer to the bad moral 
pat instead of the ayogd, and be- reputation of the minstrels^ 
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so-called VrAtya book* of the Atharva-Samhita, the Vrdtya 
(ie,, the Indian living outside of the pde of Brahmanism) 
is brought into very special relation to the •pun&choM and 
the md^ftidha ; faith is called his liaiiot, the mitra (friend ?) 
liis rndgadha ; and similarly the dawu» the earth (?), the 
lightning his harlots, the mantra (formula), Aosa {scorn ?), 
the thunder his m&gadhas. Owing to the obseurity of the 
Vratya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended. Still the con- 
nection set forth in the Sama-Siitras of Latyayana and 
DrAhyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Katiya-Sdtra between the Vrdtyas and the 'i)iagadhadeHya 
brahmalniridhu^ and the hatred with which the Magadhas 
*are elsewhere (see Both, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Samhiti, both lead us to interpret the mdgadha of the 
Vritje, book as an heretical teacher. For the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, tim inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given ; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
V. 22, that the mdgadha, the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch ” must neither be 6udras nor Brahmans, — ^an in* 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for the mdga- 
dha at least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, but 
which is quite appropriate if the word signifies ** a native 
of the country Magadha.” If we adopt this latter inter- 
pretation, it follows that heretical (i.e., Buddhist) opinions 
must Iiave existed in Magadha at the time of the com- 
position of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is the 
better one remains, of course, unsolved. — The mention of 
the 7iak$hdtradarSa, "star-gazer,” in v. 10, and of the 


♦ Translated by Aufrecht, 7 , St,, 
L 130,ff. ^be St. Petersburg Diet., 
s. V., considers Hhe praise of the 
Vrdtya in Ath. xr. as an idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
{parivi'd^aka, &c.) ; ' the fact of his 
being specially connected with the 
pu^kali and the mdyodha remains, 
nevertheless, very strange, and even 
with this interpretation leads us to 
surmise suggestions of Buddhism.] 
In the very same way, the 


Mdgadha^-^TLpliAued by Sdys^ as 
Magadhaddotpanno hmhmcLehdri^ 
is ooDteroptuously introduced by 
the Sdtrakdra (probably Baudbd- 
yana ?) to T. S., vii. 5. 9. 4, in asso- 
ciation with a puMckali; see /. St, 
xii. 330, — That there were good 
Brahmans also in Kagadha appears 
from the name Magadkavdsi, which 
is given to Prdtibodhiputra, the 
second spa of Hrasva Mi^^dkeya, in 
Ad&kh. At,, vii. 14. 
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goflljatJea, ** calculator/* in v. 20, permits us, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical, i.e,, astrological, science was 
then actively pursued. It is to it that, according to Mahi- 
dhara at least, the “questions** repeatedly mentioned in v. 10 
relate, although Sayana, perhaps more correctly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Bralimans. 
Tlie existence, too, of the so-called Vedic quinquennial 
cycle is apparent from the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xxvii 45 besides) the five names of its years are enume- 
rated ; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical observation.^*^— A barren wife is dedicated in 
V. 1 5 to the Atharvans, by which term Sayana understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas bearing the name 
Atharvan ; to which, therefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated.* If this be the correct ex- 
planation, it necessarily follows that Atharvan - songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth book. — The names of 
the three dice in v. 18 (hrita, tretd, and d^dpara) are 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Taittirlya-Brahmana, as the names of the epic 
ytigcLs, which are identical with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, in the 
case of the Taittiriya-Brdhmaua.^^ — The hostile reference 
to the CharakAchdrya in v. 18 has already been touched 
upon (p. 87),^ 

In the earlier books there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of tJie period from which they 
date. The first of these exists only in the Kdnva recen- 
sion, where it treats of the sacrifice at the consecration of 
the king. The text in the MAdhyamdina recension (ix. 
40, X. 18) runs as follows : “ This is your king, 0 ye So and 
So,** where, instead of the name of the pedple, only the 
indefinite pronoun 'am' is used; whereas in the KA^va 

Since BotfivaUara is here mexi> * Where, moreover, the fourth 
tioned twice, at the beginning and name, bolt, ia found, instead of tiie 
at the end, po6Bib)7 we have here to dskanda given here [see 7 . Sir., i. 
do with a sexennial cycle even (cf. S2I. 

T. Br., iii. la 4. l) ; see my paper, Siyana on T. £r., iii. 4. 16, p. 

Die vediaehen ilamrickten von den 36i,explaLns(!)thewordby 'teacher 
Nakehatra, it 29S (1862). The of the art of dancing on the point 
earliest allusion to the quinquennial of a bamboo;* but the vaiimnartin 
yvga occurs in the l^ik itself, iii. is introduced separately in v. 21 (T. 
55, 18 (i. 2$. 8). Br,, iii. 4. 17). 


8 
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recension we read fxi. 3 . 3 . 6 . 3 ) : “ This is your king, 0 ye 
Kurus, 0 ye PancMlas.” ♦ The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxiii. 18 ). The'wia- 
hishi^ or principal wife of the king, performing this 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
the side of the horse that has been iinmolated, placing its 
on her upasiha; with her fellow- wives, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament : 0 Ambd, 0 Ambika, 0 Ambdlika, no one 
takes me (by force to the horse) ; (but if I go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) liorse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subhadrd who dwells in KAmpfla/'f Kdmpfla is a town 
in the country of the Pailchalas. Subhadrd, therefore, 
would seem to be the wife of the king of that district,! 
and the benefits of the aivamedim sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahisid consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
are justified in regarding the mahisM as the consort of a 
king of the Kurus, — and the names Ambikd and Ambd- 
likd actually appear in this connection in the Mah4-» 
Bhdrata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhpita*^ 
rdshtra . and PAn^u,— we might then with probability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of tlie Kurus towards the Panchalas, a feeling which 
was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which 
in the epic legend of the Maha-Bharata we find had burst 
out into the flame of open warfare. However this may 
be, the allusion to Kdmpfla at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond* 


* Sdya^a, on the correspondiug 
passage of the Brdbmapa (v. 3. 3. 
11), remarks that Baudhdyaua reads 
esAa VO Bharatd rdjeti [thus T. S., 
i. 8. 10. 2; T. Br., i. 7 4. 2) 
Apaatamba, on the contrary, lets us 
choose between Bharatd, Kuravo, 
Pafichdld, Kurupdhchdld, or jand 
rdjd, according to the people to 
whom the king belongs. [The 
XV. 7, has eshn te jannte 

rdjd,] 

t The Br^hmana of tlie White 
Yajus quotes only tlie be^ipnlng of 
this verse ; C4)nsequent)^ the words 


avlhadrikdiji kdmpUavdsinim are 
wanting in it. 

^ As a matter of fact, we find in 
the Mahd-Bhdrata a Subhadri as 
wife of Arjuna, the representative 
of the PahchillaB ; on account of a 
Subhadrd (possibly on account of 
lier abduction, related in the 
Bh^rata?) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from some 
words quoted several times by the 
scholiast on Piinini. Has he the 
authority of the Mahdbhdshya for 
ibis i [the Mabdblulehya baa nothing 
about it]. 
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ing passages of the Taitt Brdhinana)/ originated in the 
region of the Paiicli&las ; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of the Kdnva recension.^® We 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the word 
aTyuna in the Mddhyamdina, and of phaiguna in the 
K&rpra recension, in a formula^ relating to the sacrifice 
at the consecration of the king (x. 21) : To obtain intre- 
pidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) tBee(, 0 
chariot,) I, the inviolate Arjuna (Phal^na),” Indra, 
Indra-like. For although we must take bbth these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see 1 . St.^ 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
the appellation of the chief hero of the Pdndiis (or Pafi- 
chdlas?); and this ponnection consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra to 
that hero of the Pandus (or Pahchalas ?) who was pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

liOstly, as regards the critical relation of the richaa in- 
corporated into the Yajus, I have to observe, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kdnvas and of the Mdohyaip- 
dinas always agree with each other in this particular, and 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus-portions. 
One half of the Vajasaneyi-Saiphitd consists of fichaa, or 
verses; the other of yajiXnshi, ie., formulas in prose, a 
measured prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing. The ^eater number of these fichaa 

m In s., vii. 4. 19. I, Seo V, 8,, x. 22 ; thft puallal 

As., iv. 8, there are two Tocatives passages in T. S., i. 8, 15, T. Br,, 
instead of the two accusatives ; he- L 7. 9. i, Ei^h., XT. 8^ have no- 
sides, we have subhage tor miWiad' thing of this, 
rdfp. The vocative kdmpdavdsini * The Brdhmana, moreover, ex* 
is explained by Sdya^a, *0 thou pressly designates atjuna ae the 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar- * secret name * {guhyaifi, itdma) of In- 
in dra[ii. i. 2. xi, v. 4. 3. 7]. Howie 

vUctha uchyate; see/. St,y xii. 312}. this to be understood i The com- 
This explanation is hardly justifl- mentary remarks on it: afjuna 
able, and Mahidbara’s reference of iU htndroiya rahaaya^ft ndma | aia 
the word to tlie city of Kdmpila eva kkalu ‘ iatjmtrt Pdi}4o>v<mafdkn 
must be retained, at least for the yame pravrittify, [What is the 
wording of the text which we have reading of the Ktfnva recension in 
ill the V. S. In the Prati these passages ? Has it, as in the 
ParUisb^a, K^rnpilya is given as the Saiphitii, so here also, not atyuaOf 
eastern limit of Madhyade^a; see h\it j>halgunafJ 
my Prdtijndsiltraf pp. lox-xo^. 
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recur in the Rik-Samhita, and frequently with consider* 
able variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already .discussed in the introduction (see above, pp. 9, 10). 
Readings more ancient than those of the Rik are not found 
in the yajus,or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that Rik and Yajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Saman. We 
do, however, find that verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt them to the sense of the ritual. And 
jiually, we meet with a large number of readings which 
appear of equal authority wnth those of the Rik, especi- 
ally in the verses which recur in those portions of the 
Rik-Samhitd that are to be regarded m the most modern. 

The Vdjasaneyi-Samhita, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-52), with the commentary 
of Mahfdhara,^*^ written towards the end of the sixteenth 
century ; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to appear, which will give the ceremonial belong-* 
ing.to each verse, together with a full glossary.’*' Of the 
work of Ijata, a predecessor of Mahidhara, only fragments 
liave been preserved, and the commentary of Mddhava, 
which related to the Kdnva recension,^^^ appears to be 
entirely lost. Both were supplanted by Mahldhara’s work, 
and consequently obliterated; an occurrence which has hap- 
pened in a similar way in almost all branches of Indian 
literature, and is greatly to be regretted. 

I now turn to the BrdJmana of the White Yajus, the 
^alapaiha-ErdhTnam, which, from its compass- and con- 
tents, undoubtedly occupies the most significant and im- 
portant position of all the Brahmanas. First, .as to its 


l»i For yrhioh, unfortunately, no tary (lately again by Roer in the 
Bufiicient xiianuscript materials were Bibliotheca Jndica^ vol. viii.) [and 
at rny disposal ; see Miiller, Preface vol, xv.— A lithographed edition of 
to vol. vi. of hia large edition of the the tei^t of the Vdjas. Saiphitd, with 
.Rik, p. xlvi. sqq., and my reply in a Hindi translation of Mahidbura*! 
Liimi/risehei Centralhlatl, 1875, pp* commentary, has been published by 
519,520. ' Cliripras^avarman, Ri&ja of Beamai 

* (This promise has not been ful* 1870-74, in Besmal. 
filled, owing to the pressure of other Upon what this special state* 
l|ibours.] The fortieth od/eydya, the ment is based I cannot at present 
liopanishad, is in the K^iiva recen- show; but that Mddhava commented 
sion oomniented by Sarpkara ; it has the V. S. also is shown, for example, 
been translated and edited several by the quotation in Mahidhara to 
times together with this common- xiii. 45, 
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extent,— this is -sufficiently denoted by its very name, 
which describes it as consisting of lOO patJm (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
ini the ninth vdrttiJca to Pin. iv, 2. 60, and in the gar^ 
to Pan. V. 3. 100, both authorities of very doubtful* anti- 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naigeya-daivcUa^ 
where the name also appears (see Benfey’s Sdmaveda, p. 
277). With the single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
book of the Maha-Bharata, to which 1 shall revert in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Madhyaipdina school the ^atapatha-Brahmana con- 
sists of fourteen kdn^a$, each of which bears a special 
title in the commentaries and in the colophons : these 
titles are usually borrowed from the contents ; iL and vii, 
are, however, to mo inexplicable. f The fourteen kd/ndas 
are together subdivided into too adhydym (or 68 pra- 
p&tlidicas), 438 l^dhniamBy and 7624 ka'o 4 ikd 8 }^ In the 
Kdnva recension the work consists of seventeen kdv 4 as, 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts ; the first book> moreover, has here changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. The names of the books are the same, but the 
division into prapdthaJeas is altogether unknown: the atfAy- 
dyas in the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered ^ number 85, the hrdhmar^ 360, the 
dikds 4965. The total for the whole work amounts, accord- 
ing to a list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to.104 
adhydyas, 446 hrdhvtanas, 5866 kandikds,' If frpm this 
the recension of the Kaiiva school seems considerably 

• The ga^cit is an dJcf*itiganat and JSJcapddikd^ that of the eoveiith Em* 
the to which it belongs is, ac- tigka(a, 

cording to the Calcutta edition, not For Btalcments disagreeing 

explained in the Hahilbh^ya j with this, which are found in the 
possibly therefore it docs not belong MSS., see note on PP* , 

to the original text of Pd^nini. [The t Of the fourth book there exists 
vdrtlika in question is, in point of only the first half ; and the third, 
fact, explained in the Mab^bhiiBbya' thirtoentli, and sixteenth books are 
(fol, 67 **), and thus the existence of wanting altogether. [It is inucb to 
the name iatapatha, as well as’ skiUh'' be regretted that nothing has yet 
(ipatha (see p. 1 1 9 ), is guaranteed, been done for the Kdnva recension, 
at least for the time when this work and that a complete copy has not 
was composed ; see 1. St.^ xiii. 443:1 yot been recovered.] 

t The natnsiof the sccoud book is 
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shorter than that of the Madhyamdinaa, it is so only in 
apijearance; the disparity is profeably rather to be ex** 
plained by the greater length of the kar^ikds in the for- 
mer. Omissions, it is true, not tinfrequently occur. For 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Brahmana of the 
Eai^va school to that of the Mddhyazpdinas ; and what 1 
have to say in the sequel will therefore relate solely to the 
latter, upless I expressly mention the former. 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of the- 
Saqihitd, the first nine of the Brdhmapa refer, to 

the first eighteen books of the Samhita; they quote the 
separate verses in the same order* word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual. The tenth Mpda, which bears the name 
of Agni-raha^a ('‘the mystery of fire”), contains mystical 
legends and investigations as to the significance, &c., of the 
various ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, without referring to any particular portions of 
the Sainhitd. This is the case likewise in the eleventh 
called from its extent Asktddhydgi, which contains 
a recapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
supplements thereto, especially legends bearing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred works and the provisions made for this pur- 
pose. The twelfth kdnda, called Madkyamay " the middle 
one," treats of prdyaScJdttas or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untoward 'events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it ; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Sautrdmapf is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Saiphitd (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth kdnda, called Aivamedha, 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice to the Manes; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Samhitd (xxii.-xxxv.) but very 
seldom, and even then very slightly. The fourteenth 
called Aranyaka, treats in its first three adhydyas 


* Oo)j in tbe introduction does of the new moon and full moon sao- 
a variation occur, as the Brdhmana rifices, which is evidently more cur* 

treats first of the morning and even- root syatematioally, 
log sacrifices, and not till afterwards 
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of the purificatiojo of the and here it quotes almost 
in their entirety the three last books but one of the Sam** 
hita (xxxvii.-xxxix.) ; the last six adhydyas are of a purdy 
speculative and legendary character, and form by them- 
selves a distinct work, or Upanishad, under the name of 
Vrihad-Aranyaka. This general summary of the con- 
tents of the several kdndas of itself suggests the conjec- 
ture that the first nine constitute the most ancient part 
of the Brahmana, and that the last five, on the contrary, 
are of later origin, — a conjecture which closer investiga- 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
evidejice. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find it distinctly stated in the passage of 
the Maha-Bharata above alluded to (xii. 11734) that the 
complete ^atapatha comprises a Bahasya (the tenth k&nda)^ 
a SaTy^rahoi (the eleventh Icdnda), and a ParUcsha (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Further, in 

the vdrttika already quoted for the name l§atapatlia, we 
also meet with the word shashivpatha^^ as the name of a 
w5rk ; and I have no hesitation in referring this name to 
the first nine kdydas^ which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas. On the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last five hdndxvs are a later addition to the first 
nine, I have to adduce the term Madhyaraa ("the middle 
one '*), the name of the twelfth kdnia^ which can only be 
accounted for 'in this way, whether we refer it merely to 
the last three k&fy^a/s but one, or to all the five* 


Tbo xwavargya concerns, rar 
ther, the lustration of the sacrificer 
biiuHelf ; sec above note 124, p. loS. 

It is found in tbo Pratijud- 
Pavl^ishta and along with it 
the name ’osUipcUtha (!) ; icUapatka^ 
on the contrary, is apparently want- 
ing there ; see my essay on the Pra- 
tijna-Sdtra, pp. 104, 105. 

* In. the latter case a difficulty is 
caused by the Kd^va recension, which 
subdivides the last kd^a into two 
parts (xvi., xvii.) ; this division, 
however, seems not to have been 
generally received, since in the MSS. 
of Saipkara’s commenta^, at lewt, 
the Upanishad (xvii.) is reckoned- 
throughout as beginning with the 


third adhydya (viz., of the kd^4^)f 
80 that xvi. and xvii, coincide, — [A 
highly remarkable statement is found 
in the MSS. of the Mddhyamdina 
recension at v. 3. i. 14, to tbo clfect 
that.this point marks nob only kd^^ 
dasyd *rakaiji, with 236 kain^d^fcds, 
but also, according to a marginal 
gloss, iatapathasyd ^i'dharp^ with 
3129 kai}^ikds ; seo p. 497 of rny 
edition. Aft a matter of fact, the 
preceding kandikds do amount to 
this latter number ; but if wo iix it 
as the norm for the second half, 
we are only brought down to xii, 7* 
3, i8, that is, not even to the close 
of the twelfth book I The point 
which marks the exact half for th^ 
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Now these last five kAv4o^ appear to ptand in the same 
order in which they actually and successively ‘originated ; 
so that each succeeding one is to be regarded as less 
ancient than the one that precedes it. This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained,— evidence which at the same time decides the 
question of their being posterior to the first nine 
In the first place, the tenth kdv4^ still connects itself 
pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for Sdpdilys> the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
are the data which seem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different period from the first nine books. In 
i. 5 . I, ff., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana, 
or preparation of the sacred fireplace. — Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, several end in -iyam, a ter- 
mination of which we find only one example in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth respectively : thus we 

meet here with a Baubipayana, Sdyakdyana, Yamaka- 
kshayana (also in vii.), Bajastambayana, fen(Jilyayana (also 
in ix.), Satyayani (also in viii.), and the ^.Icayanins. — The 
Vaftia appended at the close the list of the teachers 
of this book) differs from the general Yafi^a of the entire 
Brdhmapa (at the close of the fourteenth book) in not 
referring the work to Ydjnavalkya, but to ^pdily&f and 
also to Tura Kdvasheya (whose ancestor Kavasha we find 
on the banks of the Sarasvatf in the Aitareya-Brdhmapa). 
The only tribes mentioned are the Salvas and Eekayas 
(especially their king, Aivapati Kaikeya), — ^two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahmapas; — The 

r uient extent 0! the work (3812 k.) marking of the accents is earlier in 
at vi 7. 1. 19, where also the date than the division of the teat 
HSS. repeat the above atatemeht into ka^iUids. As, however, we 
(p. 55S). — It deserves special men* find esactly the same state of things 
tion that the notation of the accents with regard to the hual and initial 
operates beyond the limits of the words of the individual hrdkmw^m 
individual kai» 4 ikdR^ the accent at (see /cnaer fMeraiurKitung^ Pi 
the end of a being modified 314), we should also have to refer 

by the accent of the first word of the brdhma^a division to a latef 
the next kw^dikd* From this we date, and this is hardly possible], 
might perhaps conclude that the 
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log^D’ds here as w«ll as in the four succeeding kdv 4 fu 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides chiefly 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have Uvea 
at a time very distant fnnn that of the legends themselves. 
In the earUer kd^tfas, on the contrary, the legends are 
mostly of a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote antiquity ; 
so that here a distinct difference is evident. — The truyi 
vidyd (the three Vedas) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the fichaa is stated to 
be 12,000, that of the yc^us-verses 8000, and that of the 
tdmam 4000. Here also for the first time appear the 
names Adhvaryus, Bahvrichas, and Chhandogas side by 
side;* here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
upmishad (as. sdra of the Veda), vpanidwiddm ddeSfUi, 
mimMsd (mentioned once before^ it is true, in the first 
kdtf4c^\ oMidevatam, adhiyajmm, adhydtmam and 
lastly, here for the first time we liave the form of address 
bhavdn (instead of the earlier bhayaudn). How and then 
also a iloka is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. TFurther,many 
of the teclinical names of tl;e sdrmns and iaatras are men- 
tioned (this, however, has occurred before, and- also in the 
tenth book of the Saiphitd) ; and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to the coimection subsistiug with the fkkaa 
and sdmam, which harmonises with the peculiarly mys- 
tical and. systematising character of the whole kd^^. 

That the eleventh }e 6 i/ii) 4 a is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first 
two adhydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher (dchdrya), of 
the proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c. ; and the last 
two, of the sacrifices of animala The ^Ligwda, Yafurveda, 
and Sdmaveda, the Atharvdnyirasas, the awuSdswnas, the 
vidyds, the vdJeovdkya, the HikaSapurdi^, the ndrdiahaia, 
and the gdthda are named as subjects of study. We have 


* Along with the ydiWfidM (those MimAMt odhiMva^ij^ end 
skilful ill witchoraftk mrpamdoM adfiydimafin occur several timee m 
(serpent-charmers), the easier booke, 

.^0. 
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already met with this enumeration (see p, 93) in the 
second chapter of the Taitt. Aranyaka, jdthough in a con- 
siderably later form/ and we find a similar one in the 
foi^eenth Tc&vda. In all these passages^ the commen- 
taiies^t probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions in this way, viz., that first the Samhitds are speci- 
fied, and then the different parts of the Brahmanas ; so that 
by the latter set of terms we should have to understand, not 
distinct species of works, but only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Brihmapas, and out of which the various branches of 
literature were in course of time gradually developed. The 
terms awtrfdsana (“ ritual precept” according to Sayapa, 
but in Vrihad-j^., ii 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kathopan., 6. 15, 
spiritual doctrine”), tidyd, "spiritual doctrine,” and 
g64ih&, "strophe of a song” (along with Sloka), are in fact 
so used in a few passages indeed pretty frequently) 

in these last five books, and in the BrAhmanas or Upa- 
nishads of the Eik and SAman. Similarly viUcai>dkya in the 
sense of " disputation” occuis in the seventh kdn 4 (i, and 
itih^a at least once in the eleventh kd/ijda itself (i. 6. 9), 
It is only the egressions and ndrdSansis that do 

not thus occur ; in their stead — in the sense of narrative, 
legend — we find^ rather, the terms dkhydna, vydkhydrvn^ 
anvdkhydna, updkhydna. Vydkhydna^ together with anu^ 
vydkliydna and upavydkhydim, also occurs in the sense of 
" explanation.” In these expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh kdnda certain 
Samhitas and BrAhmaips of the VEurious Vedas, and even 
the Atharva-SaiphitA itself, were in existence. But, fur- 
ther, as bearing upon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (by ” tad etad riAv^ *bhy- 
ari/dktam**)^ we have in the eleventh kd/tj^ja one very special 
quotation, extending over an entire hymn, and introduced 
by the words " ixjid etad vJUapratyvJctam palUhadaSarcham 
Bahvrichdip prdJivJpJ* It is an interesting fact for the 
critic that in our text of the Rik the hymn in question 

^ From it has evidently originated f Here Sdya^a forme an ezcejK 

a passage in Ydjnavalkya’e Code (I tion, as be at least etatet the other 
45), which does not hartnohise at all explanation also, 
with the rest of that work. 
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(inatK?. X. 9S) numbeis not fifteen bnt eighteen richas. 
Single (Mku are also freq^aently quoted as confirmation. 
IVom one of these it appears that we care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed mto 
a provOTb: this is also the firet mention of this king. 
Rudra here for the first time receives the name of Maha- 
deva * (v. 3. 5). — In iii. 3. 1, ff, special rules are for the first 
time given conceriung the begping (phiksM) of the brahma- 
chdrins, &C., vhidi custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of the Saqkhiti [v. 18]. — But wht^ throws 
special light upon the date of the eleventh kdr^a is the fre- 
quent menti<m here made, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
king {Mmrdfi of Yideha, as the patron of Ydjnavalkya. 
The latter, the Eauruj^anchdla Uddd^a Aruni and his 
son idvetaketu, are (as zn the Vfihhd-Aranyaka) the chief 
figures in the leghnds. 

The twelfth alludes to the destruction of the 

kingdom of the Srifijayas, whom we find in the second 
at the hei^t of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kurus, ^is connection may still be traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Valhika Brdtipiya wished 
to take their part against Ch^ra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Bevd, and priest of King 
Dnshtarftu of Da^apurushaqirdpya, but that his efPorto 
failed. — ^Ibe names Ydrkali (z.e., Ydshkali) and Kdka 
Maudgalya probably also point to a later period of time; 
the latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Yfihad- 
Aranyaka and the Taittiriyopanishad. — The Kigveda, the 
Yqiurveda, and the Sdmaveda are mentioned, and we find 
^timony to the ezdstence of the Yedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by Indra to 
Yasishtha and formerly only known to the Ya8ishthas~ 
whence in former times only a Yisishtha could act as 
brahman (high priest) at its performance— bai^t now be 
studied^ by any one who liked, and consequent^ that any 
one might officiate as brahman thereat.^ — & iii 4. i 
occurs the first mention of pimuha iVdnfyo^a.— The name 
of Proti KauiSdmbeya Kausurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Faiichdls city Kaufdmbi 

* In the eixth Mfi* he fa etiil ** 8m on tUe /. 8 t., x. 34, 35, 

etUed mWhtn 
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The thirteenth kdn^ repeatedly mentions pirusha Ndr 
rdyaia^. Here also Kuvera VaiiSrayaQa, king of the Baksb« 
'ftsas, k named for the first time. So, too, we find here 
the first allusion to the sdktas of the Rik, the anuvdkas* 
of the Yajus, the daSats of the Sdman, and the parvans of 
the Atharva^as and Aflgirasas, which division, however, 
does not ^pear in the extant text of . the Atharvan. A 
division into^rya^is is also mentioned in connection with 
the Sarpavidyd and the Devajanavidyd, so that by these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itihasa and Purdoa nothing but the name is given ; 
they are not spoken of as divided into, parvans, a clear 
proof that even at that time they wore merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent,^— While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been fully treated of already is expressed 
by tasyokto handhvh [or, so *sdv eva landhulp, and the like], 
the same is expressed here by tdsyohtam Irdhrmnam, — The 
use in v, i. i8 of the words eMvacharia and hahmachana 
exactly corresponds to their later gramm.atical significa- 
tion. — This Mnda is, liowever, very specially distinguished 
by the number of ydthds, strophes of historical purport, 
which it quotes at the clpse of the account of the horse 
sacrifice, and in wliich are given the names of kings who 
celebrated it in earlier times. Only one of these gdthm 
appears in the Rik-Samhita (jnayrd, iv. 42. 8) ; the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, and in the Maha-Bharata, xii. 910, fiF., in both 
places with many variations.t The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these gdthds as fragments of 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 

* This term, however, occurs in terms In the d^kh..dr., xvi, a; ii« 
the preceding also, e.j., in val. Sr., x. 7. 

ix. I. I. 15. t The passages in the Mah^-Bhd- 

This is favoured also by the rata evidently connect themselves 
fact that they are here attributed to with the Sutapatha-Br^hmaiDLa, to 
Hshermen and fowlers ; with which which, as well as to its author Ydj- 
inay he compared the talc of the iiavalkya, and his patron Janaka, 
(ishermaiden as mother of Vydsa, in special regard is had in this book of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata. The whole state- the Mahd-Bhdrata. [See also SdAkh*, 
meut recurs in almost identical xvt. 8. 25-29. 32.] 
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the Aitareya-Braly&ana also) two, three, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in ilokas, certainly favours the former view. Only one ex- 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses ai'o 
but the second tri^tvhh, the third.not being quoted at all ; 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understood by 
implication, so that this instance tells, perhaps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gdXhds or ilokaa of non-historic purport quoted 
el^where cannot be. brought forward in support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same uncertainty 
exists respecting them* Moreover, these verses repeatedly 
contain very old Vedic forms.* Again, their expressions 
of eulogy are for the moat part very hyperbolical, and they 
might-^erefore perhaps be looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeling of gratitude ; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in part contemporary with the 
princes they extol: otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admit of explanation,t A passage in the thirteenth 
kdTjdcb itself directly favours this view (see L St,, i. 187). 
Among the kings here named the following deserve special 
mention: Bhai’ata, son of Bufishanta and the Apsaras 
Sakuntala, and descendant of Sudvumna— iSatanikaf Sdt- 
rajita, king of the Bharatas, and enemy of Dhritarashtra, 
king of the Ka^is — Purukutsa§ Aikshvaka — Para 
Hairanyandbha Kausalya — but above all, Janamejaya 
Pdrikshita, with the Pdrikshitiyas (his three brothers), BM- 
masena, XJgrasena, and Srutaseua, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice were absolved from “ all guilt, all hrahma- 
hatydJ* The time when these last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as very distant, from that of the Jc&rida itself, .since 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Daivapa daunaka (whom the 
Mahi-Bhdrata, xii. 5595, also apexes as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in opposi- 


* And names too: thus, the king Still this is both in itself a vexy 
of the PaAchdlas is called Blraivya, forced explanation, and besides many 
the explanation given by the Brlh- of these verses are of purely hiotori* 
xnaigLa being that the Pa&chdlas were cal purport, and contain no allusion 
* formerly * called Krivis. to the presents given to the priests. 

+ Unless these verses were merely t Vdj. S., 34. 52 (not in tho 
Invented by priests in order to sti- IJik). 

mulate kings to copy and emulate § See ^ik, mai^d. iv. 42^ S. 
the liberality of then* ancestors. 
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tion to Bhallaveya; while his own opinion, differing fiom 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Yajnavalkya. On 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an- 
other . passage from the fourteenth booki from which we 
may gather the same result. We there find a rival of 
Yajnavalkya testing him with a question, the solution of 
which the former had previously. obtained from a Gan- 
dharva, who held in his possession the daughter of Kdpya 
Patamchala of the country of the Madras ; — ^the question, 
namely, “ Whither have the Parikshitas gone ? the solu- 
tion of which therefore appears to have Seen looked upon 
as extremely difficult. Ydjnavalkya answers: ‘‘Thither 
where (all) oAvamedha sacrificers go.” Consequently the 
Parikshitas must at that time have been altogether 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been stUl 
fresh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
general curiosity.* It almost seems na though their “ guilt, 
their brahmahatyd** had been too. great for people to be- 
lieve that it could' have been atoned for by sacrifices were 
they ever so holy ; or that by such means the Parikshitas 
could have become partakers of the reward fixed for other 
less culpable eVil-doers. It appears further as if the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
and in this undoubtedly they were completely successful. 
Or was it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the Parikshitas was so groat and dazzling, and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed away ? I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteenth kdn^, at the beginning of its first part 
(that relating to ritud), contains a legend of a contention 
among the gods, in which Vishnu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, "Vishnu is the 
ireshtha (luckiest ?) of the gods.” This is the first time 
that we "find Vishnu brought into such prominence; 
indeed, he otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the tliree strides, and as the representative of the 
sacrifice itself, — a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 


* The country oi the Madras lies wife of and mother ol the 

{p the north'wost, and is therefore two youngest FfC^^vas, Kakula and 

remote from the country of the Saliadeva, was a native of this re* 

Kurus. According to the -Mabd- gion, and Parikshit also had n 

Bhirata, however, Mddii, second dravati to wife. 
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him here also. « I}idra, as heie related, afterwards strikes 
off his head in jealousy.^®^ The second part of this 
the FriAai-ilra?iyaA)a, which consists of five prapdthd^t 
or six adhydyas, is again divided into tliree Ae 

MadhvJcdvm, adky, i. ii {prap. i i-ii j the Ydjmval^ 
Hya-lcdv^da, adhy, iii. iv. (^ajp. ii. 6-iv. 3) ; and the KkUa- 
adhy, v. vi (prap. iv. 4-v. $). Of these three.divi- 
sions, each succeeding oneappears to be later than that which 
precedes it, and- each closes with a Vafiia or statement of 
the line of teachers, carried back to Brahman, the primeval 
source. The third brdEma'iia of the Madhu-kdn<}a is an 
explanation of three Slohas prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth (adhy. ii 
i) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Kaushitaky-Upanishad, of Ajdta^atru, the king of 
KA^i, who was jealous of Janaka's fame as a patron, of 
learning. The eighth (adhy. ii 4) contains another re- 
cension of the closing legend in the Ydjnavalkfya-kdi^d^ 
of Ydjnavalkya’s two wives, Maitreyi and Kdtydyanl, — 
this being the fii*st mention we have of these names. 
Herei as also in the eleventh kaij 4 (^, we find an enumera- 
tion of the subjects of Vedic study, namely, P^igveda, 
Yajurveda, Edmaveda^ the Atharvdhgiram, itihdsa, pu- 
rdwiy vidyd% upanishadst dlolcas, s'&tras, amvydkhydTimt 
vydJAydms.* The same enumeration recurs in the Ydjna- 
valkfya-kd^da (edhy. vi 10). lSai|ikMa and Dvivedagiiflga, 
the commentators of the Vrihad-Ara^yalca, both, like 
Sdya^a (on the eleventh kdv 4 ^), ^^ke the expressions 
itihdmt &c., to mean sections in the Brdhmanas. They 
are, in feet, as I have already pointed out (p. 122), used in 


^ This is wrong. The gods send 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
Vishnu, who stands leaning on his 
bended bow ; the string, snapping 
nnd springing upwards, severs his 
head from his body. The same 
legend recurs not only in the par- 
allel passage of the Taitt. Ar. (y. 
l), but also in the PHJich. Br., vii. 5, 
6 ; but whilst in the l^at Br. it is 
related of Vishnu, the Tiutt Ar. 
tells it of Hakha Vaisb^mi fmd 


the Palioh. Br. of Idakha alone (cf. 
also T. S., iii. 2, 4, l). In the 
Aatapaiha, Makha is only mentioned 
among the gods who asecmbled, 
though, to bo sure, he appera^ im« 
mediately before Vishi^u. 

* The last fiye expressions take 
hero tho place of anuitdsanat vdl'O* 
wihja^ ndrdkkii 8 i 6 y and gddiik in 
the eleventh book. The latter aro 
clearly the more ancient* 
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tliis sense in the Brahraaijias themselves. It is only in 
regard to that I am unable to prove a similar u:se 

(though Dvivedagafiga pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of sr&tray t.g., i 2. 18, 22, 3. i, &c.); 
and this term raises a doubt whether the opinion of the 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, and their time. The ninth (which is the 
last) Irdhma'nxi is e^dently the one from which the 
Madhu-kdigi^^ received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), "the sun, the quarters of the heavens, the moon, 
lightning, thunder, dkdSa (ether), &c., on the one band, 
and all beings on the other; this relation being set forth 
by representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 
other. This doctrine is traced to Dadhyafich Atharvana, 
as is also, in fact, done in the Bik-Samhitd itself (i 1 16. 
12, 1 17. 22). In the beginning of the fourth TGdv 4 <^ of the 
^atap. Brdhmana also (iv. i. 5. 18) we find the madhu 
ndma hrdhmanam mentioned expressly in this connection ; 
Sayana, too, quotes Mfyd^ana {-VAjasmeyav) in support 
of it. A very early aate is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter; though its form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity. The concluding Vafi&i here, 
as elsewhere, varies very much in the two schools ; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or so back to Ydska 
and Asurdyanix ; but from these upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads the two schools generally agree. Asurd- 
yai(^a himself (consequently, also Yaska, who is recorded 
as his contemporary) is here placed two stages after Asuri ; 
at the end of the Khila-kdn<Ja he is even designated as 
his pupil ; Asuri, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Ydjnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, with about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse- 
quently have been continued long after the Madhu-kdnda 
had been finally put into shape, since both, the analogy of 
the VaA^a contained in the last hrdhmavxi but one of the 
Khila-kanda and the very nature of the case forbid the 


* The word $\Ura is found seyeral supreme Brahman itself, which, lik^ 
times here, but in the sense of a band, embraces and holds together 
* thread, baud,* only, to denote the everything. 
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conclusion that its redaction could have taken place so 
late as the twenly-'fifth generation from Tajnavalkya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
Vah^as; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highly 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con* 
cemed, are proWhly strictly authentic. — ^The aim of the 
TdjmvdUciyaikd/n^ is the glorification of Ydjnavalkya, 
and (it recounts how, at the court of his patron Janaka, 
king of Videha, he silenced all the Bralmans ♦ of the 
Kurupaiich&las,&c.,and gained his patron’s full confidence 
(like the corresponding legends in the twelfth book of the 
Mahd-Bhdrata). The legend narrated in the eleventh 
(VL 3. I. fif.) may perhaps have been the model; at least 
•the Ydjnavalldya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also^ almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Vidagdha Sdkalya, 
which alone is given in the eleventh k&nda. It closes with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-kan^a, but with some 
deviations. The expressions pdTfditya, mun% and mauTia, 
occurring in this kdtida, are worthy of special notice as 
being new (hi.. 2. i, iv. 2. 25); further, ekahansa^ Sra- 
mana, tdpasa (iv. i. 12, 22), pravrdjin (fv, 2. 25, where 
IhikshdcJuirya is recommended), and pmtibuddha (iv. 2. 
17 ; the verb pratihudh occurs in this sense i. 2. 21), and 
lastly, the names chdnddla and pavlkasa (iv. i. 22). I am 
now of opinion t that it is to this Yajnavalldya-ka^da 
tha,t the vdrttika to Pacini iv. 3. 105 refers when it speaks 
of the Ydjnamlkdni irdhmaadni as not pwi/j^pTokta^ 
but tvlyalMa, contemporaneous,” i.e., with Pd^ini The 
wording of the vdrttiM does not necessarily imply that 


* Among them Aivala, the king's 
HoUr, Yidagdhs &ikalya, who lust 
his life for hia impertinence, Kahola 
Kauehitakeya, and Gdrgi Vdcha- 
kuavi, who all f<H)i; (the latter, at 
least, according to the Grihya-Sdtra) 
may be looked upon as representa- 
tives of the towards which 

therefore a kind of jealousy is here 
unmistakably exhibited. 

149 *t ipjiQ ,yord muni occurs in 
the later portions of the Rik-Saxp- 


hitd, viz.^ yiil 17. 14, and x. 136. 
2-$.’* — First German edition, Brrata. 
Paulkasa is found also in V. S. 3a 
* 7 * 

t Formerly I was of different 
opinion ; see /. S^,f i. 57. Many of 
the viewe there expressed — especi- 
ally pp. 161-232 — have here cither 
been further developed or modified 
after easeful consideration of the 
various passages, as may be perceived 
by comparison. 
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these ^hma^as originated from Ydjnavalkya himself; 
consequently they might bear hia name simply because 
treating of him. I prefer the latter view, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to r^ord 'the entire Satapatha-Bi&h> 
maua, or even its last hooks' only, as directly bearing the 
name Yq|naval]gra,~howev» fully it may embody his 
system,^ — or to set it down as conteihporaneous with, or 
but litrie anterior to, Piuini -In x^axd to the Yijnaval* 

slightest hesitotioa in 
doing &e latter! — finally, the KhUa-Mi} 4 <^,ot last h&v 4 o> 
of the Vrihad'Arauyaka, is uniformly described* by the 
oommentators as such a.Tchnla.at supplement; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished Arom the 
other Its first the fifth of the Vrihad* 

Arauyaka—is made, up of a number of small fitments, 
whi^ contain fot the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adkydya con- 
tains twO’ hdhmaym, parts of which, as 1 have already 
remarked (p. 71), recur in. precisely the same, form in the 
Chhiadogyopanishad vii. l, 3. Of the third brdJma^, 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recenmon, Und. vii. 2. It concludes with a Yaluia, not, 
however, in the form of a list, but of a detailed account. 
According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
was Uddalaka Aruui, who imparted it to Yajnavalkya, here 
for the first time called Vdjasaneya ; bis pupil was Madh- 
uka Paljigya, from whom the doctrine was transmitted to 
Chdda Bndgavitti, then to Jinaki Ayahsthduo, and la.$tly 
to Satyakima Jabdla. The name of the latter teacher 
often alluded to in the Chhindogyopanishad) is in fact 
borne in. later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 

On this fiubieot oompare Gold* ^iai. Although he here counts 
Btiicker’s detailed disouesioa in his YdjDaYBlkya among the purd^as, 
Pdnlnit p. 132^140, and my special * anoients,^— and tlus iotenpretttion 
rejoinder, /. St.f v, 65-74, xiii. 443, is refluir^ by the wording of the 
444, /. Str.^ ii. 214. According to vdrttusa,^jet the Kd^ikd, on the 
those expositions, the author of the contrary, expressly declares him to 
mrtUkas must^ on the one hand, have be ** not chimkdda** 
considered the Tdjnavalkini Brdh* * In the Tdjnavalkiyakilpd^ Ud* 
maa^ni as origin^ly promulgated ddlaka Aruigii is, like the other Brab- 
{proht^) by Ydjnavalkya ; but, on mans, silenced by Yajnavalkya, no 
the other hand, he must also have mention being made of his being 
looked upon the recension then ex- the preceptor of the lattert 
lint as contemporaneous with Pd* 
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(hat we might perhaps ascribe to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fourth and last 
irdhTTUx/oa of this <idhydya is^ like the third, surprising, 
from the nature of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to be observed before, and at the time of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a Grihya-Siitra. It too closes with a 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the mure recent members are concenied, by tliis peculi- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition of putra 
to the mother’s name, (see above p. 71), and that both 
parts of the names are accentuated. Asuri is here called 
the pupil of Yajnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
TJdddlaka. Then, having passed through ten more stages 
and arrived at Aditya, the sun-god, as the original author, 
we find the following words as the close of the whole 
Bidhmana ; dditydni ^dni hikldni yajiSAishi VdjasaTieyena 
YdjnoLvallcytnd **khydyante, ‘ these White Yajus-texts 6ri- 
ginatingt from Aditya are transmitted by Vdjasaneya 
Yajnavalkya.* According to ^ainkara and Dvivedagafiga, 
this Vafina does not refer to the Khila-kdnda, but to the 
entire Pravachana, the entire Veda the White Yajus). 
This view is at all events favoured by the fact that the 
VaUiSa at^the close of the* tenth book (the only one which 
appears in the whole of the iSatapatha-Brdhmapa, besides 
those of the Madhu-kanda, Ydjnavalklya-kapda, and Khila- 
kanda) J evidently refers to this VaU^a, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says : samdnam 
a Sdmjiviputrdt, ‘ up to Sdinjivfputra the teachers are the 
same.* For, ascending from this Sdmjiviputra, there are 
still in this Vafiia three steps up to Yajnavalkya, while in 
the tenth book, as befoi*e remarked, the doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, but fromjSdipjlviputra 
through five steps to ^andilya, and through two more to 
Tura Kavasheya.§ — This latter circumstance suggests to 


* lu the E^v« reoeneion the 
Vaft^AB iovariabl/ form separate 
ehaptera, 

+ Or : * these White YMiu^texta 
are named by Vdjaaaneya YdjnaTaU 
kya as originating from Aditya* (?). 
t The recexwon adds this 


Vaftda here too at the close after 
the words : Yd^navalkpend **kkyd- 
yante. 

g Who is quoted in the Aitar. 
Brdhma^a as oontemporaneoua with 
Janaraejaya (as his sacrificial priest))^ 
see 7 . SUf i. 203, note. 
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us, moreover, the possibility of yet another division Of th0» 
Satapatha-Br^hmana with reference to the origin of the dif^ 
ferent kdTjdas. For in the first five and the last four Mvidas 
the name of Ydjnavalkya meets us exclusively, and very fre- 
quently, as that of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive authority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth.* Farther, if we except the Ydjna- 
valkiya-kdnda and the gdtkds in the thirteenth kdn^, races 
settled in eastern or central Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned in these Ic&r^das, viz., the Eurupanchalas, Eo- 
salavidehas, ^viknas, and Srifijayas. Once only the Pra- 
chyas (eastern tribes) are opposed to the Yahfkas (western 
tribes) ; again there is once mention madeof theUdlchyas (in- 
habitants of the north); and lastly, the (southern) Nishadhas 
are once alluded to in the name of their king, Nala Kaisba- 
dha (or, as he is here called, Eaishidha). From this the 
remaining — ^the sixth to the tenth — differ palpably 

enough. They recognise ^ndilya as the final authority f 
instead of Ydjuavalkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any but north-western races, 
viz., the Gandharas with their king Nagnajit, the Salvas, 
and the Eekayas.J May not the above-mentioned VaMa 
apply not only to the tenth book, but to these five Mndas t 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of the sacred fire-altars, their possible north- 


* The fact that this is so clear 
may easily account for the circum* 
stance that the Piii^as have here 
for once a atatemenb in conformity 
with fact, as they cite Ydjnavalkya 
as the author of the White Yajua. 
We may here mention that the name 
of Ydjnavalkya occurs nowhere else 
in Vedio literature, which might be 
explained partly by the difference of 
locality, partly by his having edited^ 
the Vfeite Yajua after the text of 
the other Vedas had been fixed; 
though the latter reason seems in* 
sufi^cient, since other teachers of 
the W^ite Yajus are mentioned fre- 
quently in la^er Vedio literature, as, 
for instance, Aru^i, ^vetaketu, Satya- 
kdma Jdbda, &a, who are either 
his contemporaricii, or belong to even 


later times. Besides, his patron Ja- 
tiaka is mentioned at least in the 
Kaushitaky - Upanishad. [In two 
sections of the Kaushitaki-, or, 
&[&kbdy&na-Arnpyaka, which, how- 
-ever» arc clearly of very late origin, 
Ydjnavalkya himself is actually 
cited (9. 7 and 13. i) ; but thes& 
passages are themselves direct quo- 
tations from &tap. Br. xiv,-— In the 
Gopatha-Br., which shows so many 
special points of relationship to the 
S^atapatba, Ydjqavalkya is never 
mentioned.] 

t So do the Sdma Sutras ; 
dilya is mentianed besides in the 
Chhdndogyop. only. 

% The legend concerning these re- 
curs in the Cbbdnclogyop. 
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'western origin mjght be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject h^, though differing from that 
of the Persa- Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
north-west owing to the prorimity of this latter people,^ 
However this may be, whether the north-western origin of 
the doctrine of these five kdiiias be well founded or other- 
wise, any rate oelong, in their present form, 
to the same period as (the tenth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the first five On this point the 

mention of Aruija AupaveSi,^ Aru^i, Svetaketu Aruneya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth book), as well as the 
frequent" reprehension of the Charakadhvaryus, is decisive. 
That the various parts of the Brihmana were blended to- 
gether by one arranging hand^^® is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
subject has already been tareated of in an earlier part, or is 
to be found presented more in detail in a later part. A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in the Brdhmapa is very great. To these regard is 
had here and there even in the Samhitd itself, two differ- 
ent marUras being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most frequently the citation of such variations in the 
Brdbma^a is inti'oduced by the words % ^ke, or tad dlmh ; 
yet pretty often 4;he names of individu^ teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here,- in part at least, be looked upon 
as representing the schools which bear their names. Thus 
in addition to those already named we have: Asliadba 
Savayasa, Barku Varshna, Aupoditeya, Panchi, Takslian, 
Jfvala Ohailaki, Asuri, Madhuki, Kahoda Kaushftaki, Var- 
ahpya Satyayajna, Satyayajni, Tan(Jya, Budila AivataraSvi, 


* OugUt we to bring the ^kd- 
yanins into direct conoection with 
the latter ? Bub then what would 
become of the conneotion between 
^kdyanya (in the MaitrdyariMJpa- 
i3ishad) and the Sdkyasf (!). 

See on this my detailed dis- 
cussion in 1 . xiii. 265-269, where 
1 call special attention to various 
'diSerenceB in point of language be- 
tween books i.-v. and vi.-ix. 


The strong censure passed up- 
on the residents on the seven western 
rivers in ix. 3; I. 24 must be ascribed 
to this * arranging hand ; * see 1 . St., 
xiii, 267,— TliCb the White Yajus 
w’as arranged In eastern Hindustdn, 
seems to be proKred by the statements 
in the Pratijnd-Tarisish^a respecting 
the extent of tiie Madhjadesa ; see 
my essay on th^ Pratijnd-Sdtra, pp. 
loi, 105. 
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Rdna Aapatasvini^ Kaubista^ Mahitthi Mudimbha^ An* 
danya, SauBi&pau M&nntantavyau, Satyakama Jab&la» l$ai-^ 
lali, &c. Besides the Gharakadhvaryns, Bhallaveya in par-^ 
ticular is regularly censured, from which I conclude, as 
already stated (p. 95), that the Bhdllavi-Brihmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Blade Tajus. By the 
efer,” where these are found fault with, we should pro- 
bably also understand once for certain in the lirst 
kdvdoi) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth a reading of the Kanva school is 

quoted by eke*' and disputed* How the matter stands 
in the BnShmana of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyaip^na school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such 'numbers throughout 
the Brdhmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detaU, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu; of the 
emigration of Videgha Mathava from the Sarasvatf to the 
Sadanira in the country of the Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
restoration to youth of Chyavana by the Alvins at the 
request of his wife Sukanya, the daughter of ^aryata Ma- 
nava ; of the contest between Kadrd and Supai'Qf ; of the 
love and separation of Purdravas and UrvaSf, and others. 
Many of them reappear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much altered. It is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con* 
nection with the epic than exists in the other Brab- 
mauas. The names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
I'.ave the most direct reference to the legend of the Maha- 
Bharata; as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Samhita, Amba, Ambika, Ambaliki, 
Subhadra,and th^ use there made of the words arjuna and 
phaiffuna. In any case, we must look for the explanation. 


* Compare tha Mutibhas in the Midhukifor Paingya), and Kaufbl- 
Attar. Br.-«-Of the above, oitly Bu- taki are me&iioaed elsewhere. 

4ila, the Saamdpau, Satyakama, 
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of this in the circumstance, that this BT&hmaua substan* 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the Kurupoiichilas and the neighbouring Kosala* 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Slid and 
father-in-law of Eama, in the Edihdyapa. This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Eamdyaua legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Nevertheless I am inclinea to identify the father 
of Sltd with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Sltd herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brdhmai^a stands to the legend of the Mahd-Bhdrata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Xurus and the Paii- 
chdlas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by the family of the Pd^dus, who ctoe from the west. 
Now at the time of the Brahmaua, we find the Kurus and 
the Panchdlas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as. one people-f Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the Brdhmapa, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation, and the fall 
of Janamejaya Parikshita and his brothers Bhlmasena,. 
Ugrasena, and ^rutasena» and of the whole family of the 
Parikshitas, appareirtly still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Maha-Bharata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names, Janamejaya and his brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuru, or 
as the great-grandsons of* the Panjuid Arjuna, at whos<^ 
snake-sacrifice Yaiiampayana related the history of th 


* Though certainly iu the last por- 
tions of the Br. the Kosala-Videhas 
Seem to have a certain preponder- 
ance ; and there had perhaps existed 
as early as the time of the Saiphitd 
(aee p. 1x4} a certain rivalry between 
the Kurus and Baftchdlas, 


t At least ! %m not able to offer 
another explanation of the word. 
Kurupahchila ; it is, moreover, note- 
worthy that no name of a king of the 
Kurupahch^laa is ever mentioned. 
Such names are quoted only for 
Kanravya- or Pdfiohila- kings. 
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great struggle between the Kunis and the Panijus. Adopt- 
ing the latter view, which appears to he the better war- 
ranted, from the fact that the part of the Maha-Bhdrata 
which contains it is written in prose, and exhibits a pecn- 
iiarly ancien^arb, the supposed great internecine conflict 
between the Kurus and the Pahchdlas, and the dominion 
of the Pd^^avas, must have been long pdst at the time of 
the Brdhmai^icu How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something g^t and marvellous had happened in the 
family of the Puikshitas, and that their end still excited 
astonishment at the time of the Brdhmana, has already 
been stated But what it was we know not After what 
has been said above, it can hardly have been the overthrow 
of the Kurus by the Pahchdlas ; but at any rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt ; and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as^yet unknown ' something ’ as the basis of the legend 
of the Mahd-Bharata.^^ To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assume, with Lassen, that the Pa^idavas did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associated 
witn it at a later time,^*® for not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brdhmanas or Sdtras, but the name 
of their chief hero, Aquna (Phalguna), is still employed 
here, in the i^atapatha-Brdhmana (and in the Sainhitd), as 
a name of. Indra; indeed he is probably to be locked upon 
as originally identical with Indra, and therefore deotitute 
of any real e^ustence. Lassen further (/. AEl, i 647, ff.) 
coneiudea, from* what Megdsthenes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, his sons and his daughter IlavBala, and 
also from other accounts in Curtins, Pliny, and Ptolemy,* 
that at the time when Megasthenes wrote, the mythical 
association of Krishna (?) with the Pandavas already ex- 


See Indian ii. 58 

(1873)^ I may add tbe folio wing, as 
it posaibly has a bearing beiv. YfiJ- 
dbadyumna Abbipratiftrloa (&eo Ait. 
Sr,, lit. 48) was cursed by a Brahsia:; 
on account, of improper sacrifice, to 
the effect that : imam $a* 

mamm Kvravah KuruhthetrAoh chych 
fhyanta iti, xv* 16. rs (and 

so it camo to pass). For the glorifica- 
tion of the Raurayya bine; Parlkshit 
the four Tersee, xii. 17. 


I~4 (Ath., XX, 127. 7-X0), R'^rve; 
although in Ait, Br,,. vi. 22 (Sinkh. 
Br., XXX, 5), they are referre ? to 
* fire * or * year ; * but see Gop''.tha- 
Br., ri, 12. Another legend re- 
apeoting Janamejaya Pirikshita is 
found in the Gopaths,-Br., ii, 5. 

See my detailed discussion of 
this in 7 . 8 t^ ii, 402-404. 

* Curtius and Pliny wrote in tbe 
first, Arrian and Ptolemy in the 
second century a,D, 
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£Bted. But this conclusion, although perhaps in itself pro** 
bable, is at least not certain ; * and even if it were, it v/ould 
not prove that the Pd^davas were at that time already 
associated with the legend of the Kurus, And if wo have 
really to assign the arrangement of the Mddbyamdina re- 
cension (eee p. 106) to about the time of Megasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Pandavas in it, that their association with 
the Kurus had not then been established ; although, strictly 
speaking, this conclusion has weight not so much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actually took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 

As with the epic legends, so also do we &id in the 
l§atapatha-Brdhmana several points of contact with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concemiug the origin of Ehe Sdipkhya doc- 
trine, on the other. First, as regards the latter, Asuri, the 
name of one of its chief authorities is at the same time the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brdhmana. Again, though only in the Yajnavallriya-kdiida, 
we have mention ol a Kapya Patainchala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Brabmanical theology ; and in his name we 
cannot but see a reference to Kapila and Patajpjali, the 
traditional founders of the Sdmkhya' and, Toga systems. 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the 6akyas of KapUavas^ 
(whose name may possibly be connected with the. Saka- 
yanins of the tenth kdn^, and the 6dkdyanya of the 
Maitrdyana-Upanishad) caEed themselves • Geutamas, a 
family name wliich is particukrly often represented among 
the toachers anci in the lists of teachers of the Brahmana. 
It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and Videh^ that 
is*to-be looked, upon as the cradle of Buddhism, — Sveta- 
ketu (sou of Aruni), one of the teachers most frequently 
menticned in the Satapatha-Brahmana, is with the Bud- 
<Ibists the name of one of the earlier births of ^kyamuni 


* The incest of Hercules with and Arjuiia occur together in 
IlavSaia must, certainly be traced iv, 3 . 98 , cannot be considered as a 

to the incest of Praj^pati and hia proof of their being coJinected with 
daughter, so often touched ou in each other ; see xiii. 349* I 
the BrAhma^an, [TL.-t Vtisudeva 
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(see Ini. Stud., ii 76, note). — That\the mdgaiha of tho 
Saiphitd ma7perha|ts also be adduced in this connection is 
a point that has already been discussed (pp. 111 , 1 12). — ^Ihe 
words arhant (iii 4. i. 3;ff.), immiifa (Vfih. Ax., iv. 1. 22, 
as well as Taitt. Ax., iL 7, beside tdpasa), moMbrdlma'iijd * 
{Vph. Ax., i). I. 19. 22), and praUbuddha, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet iudi-. 
cate how this gradually arosa — ^The name Chel^a also in 
the Brdhmana may possibly have some connection with 
the pecuBaxly iBuddhistic sense attached to the woH chda. 
iLjdtaiatxu and Brahmadatta,t on the contrary, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists under these name? as contemporaries of Buddha (?). 
The same probably also applies to the Vdtsiputrfyas of the 
Buddhisfts and the Vdtsiputras of the Vpih. Arapy. (v. 5. 
31), although this form of name,, being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Kldtydyanas, Kdtydyanlputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
as well as in the Brdhmapa (although only in its very, 
latest portions). We find the fimt mention^ of this, name 
in the person of one of the wives of Ydjnavalkya, who is 
called Kdtydyani, both ' in the Madhu-kd^d^ ond the 
Ydjnavalldya-kdnda ; it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the whole of the Sdtras belong- 


* Besidd which IB found iee I. St,, v. 6i, 63, 64. K 

even earlier, 5. 3. 21, ii. 5. a. 9. yao^utra Jiitiikar^ya is quoted in 
+ With the surname Chaikitaneya the Sifikb. Ar., viii, ta Pataipjali in 
Vpib. Ar. Midhy., i. i. 26.^In the Mabdbbdsbya mentions several 
Mabd-Bh^rata, .xiL 5136, 8603, a Kdtyas (/. St,, xiii 399, 407), and 
Pdflchdlyo rdjd named Brahmadatta indeed the vdrttikaisdra directly be* 
is mentioned, who reigned in longs to this family. In no other 

pilya. — Ohaikitdneya is to be distin- Vedic texts have I found either the 
guislied from Obaikitdyana in- the Kataa or the EiAtyas, Eitydyanas, 
Cbbrfndogyopan., iii. & — [On a curi- excepting in the nrawira section ap* 
ous coinddenoe of a legend in' the pended at the end of the AAvaldyana* 
Vrihad- At. with a Buddhist legend, Srauta-Sdtra, xiL 13-15, in which 
see L St^, iii. 156, 157.] the *Eatas and the patronymic^ 

X In the tenth hook of the TaitU B^^tya, are mentioned eeveral times* 
Ar., Kfftyiyana (instead of is a The Euru-Katas are cited in the 
name of Dur;^ ; on this use* Bee I, ga^a ‘ Garga,' and the family of the 
St,, ii. X92 [xiii. 422].'— In the 6^090- Eatas seems therefore to have been 
fdtha to P^ini, KdtyiC^ana ie want- .specially connected with the Eunis ; 

[But Edtydyani » to be gaih- see I, St», I 227, 228.] 
cred from Pdpini himsalf, iv. i. iS ; 
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mg to the Wliite Yiqus boar this xiaine as that of their 
author. 

!the 'SatapatharBrahma^a has been Qommented in the 
M^hjamdina recension* by HarisTdinin and Sdyana; but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentary 
form.^^ The Vrihad-Arapyaka has been explained by 
Dviveda Gaftga (of Gujardt) ; and in the Kaova recension 
by ^aipkara, to whose' commentary a number of other 
works by his pupils, &c., attach themselves. As yet only 
the first kdnm, with extracts from the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself. In the course of the 
next three years, however, the work will be printed in its 
entirety.^*^ The Vpihad-Aranyaka in the Kdnva recension 
has been edited by Poley, and recently by Eoer, together 
with l^amkara’s commentary and a gloss thereon.^^ 

I now turn to the S&tras of the White Yajus. The first 
of these, the ^rauta-S^tra of Kdtydyana, consists of 
twei^-six adhydyas, which on the whole strictly observe 
the order of the Brahma^a. The first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine kdiidas; the Sautrama^nl is treated of in 
the nineteenth, the horse sacrifice in the twentieth adhy- 
dya; the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Idanes sacrifices. The next three adhydyas refer, as before 
stated *(p. 80), to the ceremonial of the Sdmaveda, to its 
several ekdJuis, ahinas, and tattrcaj yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present; ^ the other adhy^ 
dyas do, a clear picture of the whole sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty-fifth adhydya treats .of the prdyaichittas, or 
expiatonr ceremonies, corresponding to the first part of the 
twelfth and lastly, the twenty-sixth adhydya con- 

tains the pravargya sacrifice, corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteentti hd^da , — Only a few teachers are cited 
by name,’ and amongthese are two belonging to authors of 
Sdtras of the Black Tajus, viz., Laurikshi and Bhiradvdja; 
besides whom, only Jdtdkarpya, Vdtsyaj, Bddari, Kdi,a- 


••• And in Tery bad manuBcripta. . Roer’a translation (1856) in- 

Thalastfaseiculuswaspnblished eludes the commentary of the first 
in 1855. A translation of the first adhydya; he also giv^a several ez- 
book, and also of soma legends spe* tracts from it in the sttbsequent 
dally tnentioDed above, is printed in ohaptenu 
?oL i. of my IndUchi SMftn (s868). 
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kritsni^ and Kdrshnajini are named. We meet with the 
three last of these elsewhere only i*® in the Veddnta-Siitra 
of Badardya^a> Bddari excepted, who appears also in the 
Mlmdnsd-Sdtra of Jaimini. Vatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in the Vandas of the ^atapatha-Brah- 
inana ; and the same applies to Jdtiikarnya, who appears 
in the VaftiSa of the Ma^u- and Ydjnavdldya-kd^das in 
the KaQva recension as a pupil of Asurayana and of Ydska. 
(In the Mddhyamdina recension, another teacher inter- 
venes between the last-named and Jdtiikarnya, vix., Bha- 
radvdja.) He is also mentioned in the Ailareya-^Aranyaka, 
and repeatedly in the Prdti^dkhya-Sdtra of the White Yajus. 
Besides these, "«fe’*are frequently quoted, whereby refer- 
ence is made to other ^dkhds. One passage gives expression 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atri (the Haleyas, Valeyas, Kaudreyas, ^aubhreyas, 
Yamarathyas, Gopavanas) ; while the descendants of Atri 
himself are held in especial honour. A similar hostility 
is exhibited in other passages towards the descendants of 
Ka^va, Ka^yapa, and Kautsa ; yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, may also be taken as appel- 
latives, kanva as ** deaf,'* kaSyapa as " having black teeth ” 
{Sydvadania\ and kavisa as “ doing blamable things.” 
The first adhydya is of peculiar interest, as it gives the 
paribhdshds, or general rules for the sacrificial ceremonial 
Otherwise this work, being entirely based upon the Brah- 
mana, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains but few data throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particular ♦ the 
circumstance that the word vijaya, ” conquest,” sc, of the 


Ka^akfitsni appears as a graua- 
ir.rinan also ; l»e is possibly even 
earlier than Pdnini ; see I. St.^ xiii. 
398, 413. On a Vedic commentator 
KtljSakfitsna, see above, pp. 42, 91. 

in addition to this there is 
<juoted in ix. 5. I. 62 the opinirm of 
a teacher bearing this name ; a 
ViJtea ii3 mentioned in the Aitar. At. 
and Ar., 

* The nsc of mani, sx. 7. r, to 
denote ici, may also be instanced as 


pointing to later times ; it belongs 
to the same class as affni = 3, bkii =3 
I, &c. [This is wrong ; a little be- 
fore, in XX. 5. 16, mention is made 
of loi manif^ and in xx. 7. I we have 
simply a reference back to t-his. Wa 
might rather cite gdyatj-Uampannd, 
&c., XX II. 21 , ff., in the sense of 
24. fcc., but there is this material dif- 
ference from the later nee, that it is 
notgdyatH alone Vvhich weans 24, but 
gdrairleampanna .] 
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points of the compass,* is once used in the sense of * the 
points of the compftss ” themselves (xz. 4. 26), which evi- 
dently presupposes the custom of the diff-vyaya»-^probahly 
also poetical descriptions of them (?). The amydyas relat- 
ing to the Saman ceremonial (zxiL-xxiv.) are the ridiest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
Sama-Siitras, of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati, and also of 
the Yrdtya^acrifices, at which we find the ilfd^dAade%a 
brahmabandhu (xxii. 4. 22) occupying the same position as 
in Ldtyayana. 

. The Katydyana-Siitra has had many commentators, as 
Yaioga,“^ Pitribhdti, Karka (quoted ly Sdyana, and there- 
fore prior to him“*), Bhartriyajna, Sri-Ananta, Devaydj- 
nika (or Tdjnikadeva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three Ia3t,t and that of Karka are, however, the only ones 
that seem to have been preserved. The text, with extracts 
from these commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of- the White Yajus“® — ^To this Siitra a multitude 

* Se0 liassen, /. AK.f i. 542. Catalogue, under No* 742, a com* 
[According to the St. Petersbuiig men tary by Mahidhara ia mentioned, 
Dictionary, the word in the above but 1 question provisionally the cor- 
passage should only mean * gah), the rectness of this statement. [The 
thing conquered, booty ; * but a re- correct order is : Karka, Pitribhdti, 
ference to locality is m^e certain by Ta^ogopi, Bhartriyajna. They are 
the parallel passage, Ld^y., lx. 10. so cited by Ananta, who himself 
1 7 : wjitasya vd ^madkye yajet (yo seems to have lived in the fiiat half 
yasya deh vijUd^ tydt, sa tasya m, of the sixteenth century; provided 
y,) ; for the diyvijaycu, it is true, we he be really identical with the l^ri- 
do not gain anything by this pas- madanantdkhyaobdturmdayaydjin, 
safe.] ^ whom Ndrdya^a, the auUior of the 

This name must be read Ya^- Muhdrtsmdrtap^ mentions as his 
gopi ; see my edition, Introd., p.vii. father; see my Catalogue of the 
A Dhdmrdyanatagotra Karhd- , Berlin HSS., No. 879. Deva on i, 
dhydpahck occurs in an inscription to. 13 quotes a Ndrdytugiabhdshya ; 
published by Dowson in Journal R, might not Ananta’s son be its au- 
A. S, !. 283 (1865), of ^ddattaku- thor?] 

(Sabn (Praidntar^a), dated 380 This part was published 1856- 
(but of what era?). 59 % Deva’s Paddhati to books i.«v. 

f r^ey are, however, incom- is there given in full, also his com- 
plete, in part exceedingly so.] The meutary on book 1 ; the extracts 
earliest MS. hitherto known of the from the spholia to books ii;^-xi« 
vydkhyd of Ydjnikadeva is dated are likewise taken from Beva’s com- 
tamvai 1639. — 1 have given the tncutary: those, to books li.-v. there 
names of these commentators in the exhibit^ as to style, some di&rences 
order in which they are cited by one from the original wording, ifesulting 
another ; no doubt there were other from abbreviations ; the extracts 
commentators also preceding Ya 40 ga for books xil-xxvi. cotne from the 
[Taiogopi]. In the Fort William scholium of Karka and from an ane* 
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of Paddliatis (outlines), extracts, and similar works * attach 
themselves, and also a large number of Pariiishtas (supple- 
ments), which arc all attributed to Katydyana, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the NifjamarPariiishia^ a kind of syno- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajus ; and to the Pravard- 
dhydya,i an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
Charami-vy^id, an account of the schools belonging to the 
several Vedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part be correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently quite a modern 
compilation.'®^ 

The Sdtra of Vaijavdpa, to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katiya-Siitra, I am 
inclined to class among the Sutras of the VTiite Yajus, as 
I do not meet with this name anywhere else except iu the 
Vandas of the l^atap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a yaijavapayana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kdnva recension I find 
only the latter, and he is here separated by five steps only 
from Yaska). A Griliya-Sutra of tliis name is also cited. 

The Kdtiya Grihya-Sutray^^ m three kdvdas, is attri-. 
buted to Paraskara, flora wliom a school of the White 


nymous epitome (aaifihhiptasdra) of 
Deva, the MS. of whicii dates from 
tarfivat 1609. None of these com- 
mentaries is complete. 

• By Qaditdhara, Hariharami^ra, 
Ee^udiksbita, Qaftgddhara, -^c, 
t Printed, but unfortunately from 
a very bad codex, in my Catalog ne 
of the Berlin MSS., pp» 54-^2. [See 
7. St., X. 88, ff.] • 

^ Edited in /. St., iii. 247-283 
(1854); see also Miiller, A. S. L., 
p. 368, ff., and Rdjendra Ldla Mitra 
in the preface to bis translation of 
the OhMndogyopanlshad, p. 3. The 
ettumeratioaa of the Vedic schools 
in the Visb^u-Purd^a, iii. 4, and 
especially in the Vdyu-Purd^a, chap, 
lx. (see Aufrecht’a Cataloffus, p. 54, 


ff ), contain by far richer material. 
If all these schools actually existed 
— but there is certainly a great deal 
of mere error and embellishment in 
these statements — then, jn truth, 
lamentably little has been left to us 1 
See Steuzler’s account of its 
conteutB in Z . D . M . O ., Tii. (1853). 
and his. essay ou the arffhaddTtfM 
(Pdr., i. 8, Breslau, 1855).— -The sec- 
tions on marriage ceremonial have 
been published by Haas, /. St., v. 
2S3, ff., whilst the sections on the 
jdtakarman have been edited by 
Speijer (1872), together with critical 
variants (pp. 17-23) to the MS. of 
the whole text which was used by 
Stenzler. 
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Yajos also (according to the Charai^avTiiha) derived its 
name. Tiie word Pdraskara is used as a samjnd, or proper 
name — ^but/ according to the gcu^a, to denote a disMct — 
in the Sdtra of PdQim; hut I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature. To this 6iihys<-Sdtra there are still ex> 
tant a Faddhati bj.Ydsudeva, a commentary by Jayarima, 
and above all a most excellent commentary by Bdma* 
krishua' under the title of Sxmskdra-ganapatit'whicii ranks 
above all similar works from' its abundant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the* various 
subjects. In the introduction, which dea^ with the Yeda 
in general and the Yajnryeda-in particular, Fdmakpshpa 
declares that the Kdpva school is the best of those belong- 
ing to the Yajus. — ^tjnder the name of Fdraskara there 
exists also a Smpti-^tra, which is in all probability 
based upon this Ofihya-Sdtra. Among the remaining 
Smriti-^astras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names axe connected with those of teachers of the Whits 
Yajus; for instance, Ydjnavalkya, whose posteriority to 
Manu quite corresponds to the posteriority of the W^hite 
Yajus to the Black Yajus — and no doubt also to that of 
the £At(ya-Sdtrs to the Mdnava-Siitra; — further, Katya- 
yana (whose work, however, as. we saw, connects itself 
with the Sdmaveda), Kanva, Gautama, ^ndilyo> Jdbali, 
and Parddara. The last two names appear among the 
schools of the White Ycyus specified in the Charapavyiiha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
Vanias of the -Satapatha-Brdhmana, where the family of 
the Parddaras is particularly often represented * 

The Pr&ta&myorS'Ciira of the White Yajus^ as well as 
its Anukramanf, names at its dose Edtydyana as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom we also find cited in the Prdtiddkhya 
of the in Ydska, and in Fdniui» viz., Sdkatdyana, 
Sdkalya, and Gdigya; next, of Kddyapa, likewise men- 
tionea by Pdnini; and, lastly, of Bdlbhya, Jdtiikarnya, 
l^aunaks (tlie author of the ]^-Prdtiddk%a?), Aupalivi, 


* [See/. St.fl 156.] Pdniox, iv. cants. [The PdrdioHi^ bhikshamh 
3. no (a rule wbi& pomibly does are mentioned, in the Mah^bh^ya 
not belong to him), attribute to a alao, and beeides a Kalpa by Pm 
Pdri^rya a Bhikshu-Sdtra, f.e., a &ira; aee /. St^ xiii. 340, 445.] 
compendium for religious mendi* 
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Kaiiva, and the Madhyamdinas. The distinction in i i. 
1 8, 19 between vedd and hhdshya^ i,e.; works in IhdsM, 
— which corresponds to the use of the latter word in Panini, 
— has already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adhydyas contains the samjnds and paribhdsh&s, i.c., 
technical terms * and general preliniinary remarks. The 
second adhy, treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of saniskdra, i.e., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony ; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the^sen- 
tence, ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading 
{svddhydya\ and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several ilokas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a. 
later addition.f We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by tTvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of Mdtrimodalm}^^ 

The AnuIcraw^Uni of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several iukldni 
yajdnshi “White Yajus-formulas” contained in the ''Mddh- 
yaindiniyji VdjasaneyaJce YajurveddrriTtdye sarve [?] sakhile 
saiukHye” which the saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the ijun-god. For their viniyoga, or liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Rig-anukra- 
manl ; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Amoug them 101^ kfitf taddhita^ lation, with critical introduction and 
ani upadhdf terms quite agreeing explanatory notes, in I, St., iv. 65* 
wifh Pli^iini’s terminology. 160, 177-331, Goldstucker in hw 

liather : ‘ reciting ; * because Pdr^ini, pp. 186-207, started a spe- 
here too we must dismiss all idea cial controversy, in which inter alia 
of writing and reading. he attempts in particular to show 

f In that case the mention of the that the author of this work is ideii* 
MAdhyaqidinas would go for nothing, tical with the author of the V(lrttika$^ 
iw connection with my edition to P^nini ; see tny detailed rejoinder^ 
of this Pritti^dkhya, text and trans-. in /, St,, v. 91-124. 
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the ^lig-anukramiginl) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in the verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the IKshis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the iSatapatha-Brdhmaua, 
The closing part of the fourth adkyiya'^ contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Eishis,. deities, and metres, to- 
‘gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of l^rihala to this Anukramapf 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail 

The Yajus recension of the three works called VedSfigas, 
viz., iSikshd, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis^ 
cussed (p. ^).t 


We come now to the Atharvaveda, 

The SarnMtd of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
kdvdaa^ and thirty-eight nearly 760 hymns 

and about 6000 verses. Besides the division into pra^dr 
{hxtkas, anotW into anuvdkas is given, of which there are 


* Published together with the 
6 fth adhydya^ and the beginning of 
the work, in my edition of the V^jsk 
saneyi - Saxphita, introdnotioD, pp. 
lv.-lviii.‘ 

f For particulars 1 refer to my 
Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., pp. 
96-100 [and to my editions, already 
mentioned, of these three tracts]. 

This division of the Ath. S. 


into twenty books is attested for the 
period of the author of iXxavdrttihaa, 
and also by the Gopatha-Brjihma^a 
i. 8; see I. St., xiii. 433; whereas 
both the Ath. S. itself (19. 22, 23) 
and the Ath. Par. 48. 4-^ still con- 
tain the -direct intimation that it 
formerly consisted of sixteen books 
only ; see I. St.^ iv. 432-434. 


JO 
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some ninety. The division into parvans, mentioned m the 
thirteenth book of the Satapatha-Brdhma^a, does not ap> 
pear in the manuscripts; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the ParUishtas to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
■riehas belonging to the ceremony there in question ate 
quoted as Paippcdddd vnm.tr&Ii,, it is at least certain that 
there was a Samhitd belonging to the PaippaMda school, 
and possibly this may be the Saiphitd now extant.** Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown** 
in their details. We only know generally that “ it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
baneful influences of the divine powers,* against diseases 
and noxions animals ; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
heiding herbs ; together with formulas for all manner of 
occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like ’* f — all matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rik-Saiphitd. But in the il^k the instances are both 
less nupierous. and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p. ii), they are handled' in an entirely different 
manner, although at the same time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the ^.ik, par- 
ticularly in the tenth mai)4ala.* As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atbarvan were used, what corre- . 


^ According to a tract recently riage, xv. of the gloiifioation of 
published by Roth| Der A Vrdtya, xvi., xvii. Of certain con- 

in Kashmir (1875), this is not the jurations^ xviii. of bnrial and the 
case ; the extant Saiphit^ seems festival of the Manes* Book xix. is 
rather to belong to the school of a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
the Saunakas, whilst the Paippaldda- part of its text being in a rather 
Saiphitd has come down to us in a corrupt condition ; book xx, con- 
second recension, still preserved in tains,— with one peculiar exception, 
Kuehmir. the so^alled kunUlpasTikta^^or^y 

ice Yhe arrangement in books i.- complete hymns addressed to Indra, 
vii. is according to the number of which are borrowed directly and 
verses in the different pieces ; these without change from the Rigveda. 
have, on an average, four verses in Neither of these two last books is 
book i«, five in ii., six in iii., seven noticed in the Atharva-Prdti 4 dkhya 
in iv., eight to eighteen in v., three (see note 167), and therefore they did 
in yi., and only one in vii. Books not belong to the original text at 
viiL-xiii. contain longer pieces. ^ As the time of this work, 
to the contents, they are indiscrimi- * Of the stars, too, ia, of the 
nately mixed up. Books xiv.-xviii., lunar asterisms. C 

on the contrary, have all a uniform + See Rpth, Zur LiiU und Getch 
iiubjeot-matter ; xiv. tmts of mar- dcs Weda, p. 12. 
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Bponds to it in the other Vedas is found, not in the ^rauta- 
Siitras, but with few exceptions in the Grihya-Sdtras only ; 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the families of priests. As 
in the Sh^vihla-BrdhmaQa and in the Sama-Siitras we 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vrdtlnas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahmanical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus the view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-SaiphitA originated for the most part 
in the Brahmanical period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unbrahmanical Aryans of the west * ^d as a mat- 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in the fifteenth kdnda, where the Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vratya,^®^ and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Sdmaveda as characteristics of the VrStyas. In the 
same way, too, we find this word Vrdtya employed in the 
Atharva-Upanishads in the sense of ‘‘pure in himself" to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the mdgadha 
in the Vrdtya-book, and the possibility that this word may 
refer to anti-brahmanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 112). In a passage communicated by 
Roth, op. e. p. 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Afigas and Magadhas in the East, as well as of the Gan- 
dharis, Mdjavants, Sddras, Mahdvrishas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between which tribes therefore the Brah- 
manical district was apparently shut in at the time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 
with the West appears to &ive been more active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in the West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 


* In the Vii»h9U-Purtf9a the Sain- 
dhavaa, Saludbavdyanas are men- 
tioned as a school of the Atbarvan. 

isi xhis explanation of the con- 
tents of this book imd of the word 
jtrdtya ia based upon its employment 
in the Pra^nopanishad 2. 7, and in 


the ChtUikopanishad, r. ii (see /. 
St,, i. 44.5, 446, ix. 15, 16). Ac- 
cording to Roth, on the contrary 
(see above p. 1 12, note), tl^e purpose 
of the book is rather ** the idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
{parivrdjdka, Ac.).** 
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East. In time it will certainly be possible, in the Atharva* 
Samhitd also, to distinguish between pieces that are older 
and pieces that are more modem, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits many very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
very antique although prakritized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a mass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature. The enumeration of*the lunar asterisms in the 
nineteenth Mndet begins with hrittiM, just as in the Tait* 
tirfya-Samhitd, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later time8.“* No direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it, as Colebrooke imar- 
gined. Of special interest is the mention of the Asura 
Krishna* Ke4in,from the slaying of whom Erishpa (Afigi- 
rasa ?, Devakiputra) receives the epithets of Ke^ihan, EeSi- 
siidana in the Epic and in the Purapas. In those hymns 
which appear also in the Rik-Saiphitd (mostly in its last 
mai)4<^a), the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of the Rik. There are also many points of 
contact with the Yegus. 

The earliest mention of the Atharvan-son^ occurs under 
the two names "Atharvauas” and " Afigirasas,” names 
which belong to the two most ancient IKishi^families, or to 
the common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these songs 
in .order to lend all the greater authority and holiness 
to the incantations, &c., contained in them.f They are 
also often specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhrigus.*®* Whether we have to take the " Athar- 

The piece iu questioir proves, aud if, accordiug to the Bhavi8'h3*a* 
on special grounds, to be a later sup* Pur^i^a (Wilson in Reinaud's Mim, 
plement ; see /. St.^ iv. 433, n. Bur l' Jnde, p. 394)»the Parsis (Magas) 
* An Asura Kfiahna we find even have four Vedas, the Vada (1 Ya 4 < 
in the and he plays a na?), Vi^vavada (Viipered), Vidut 

f >ro!nin6nt part in the Buddhist (Vendidad), and figirasa, this is a 
egends (in which he seems to be purely Indian view, though Indeed 
identified with the Krishnia of the very remarkable. 
epic(??). See my essay vedUche 

f See 7 . St , i. 295, E That these Texte uber Omina und Portenta, pp 
names indicate any P'^rsa- Aryan in. 346-'348, 
fluenee is not to be thought off 
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vanas** in the thirtieth book of the Vaj. Sainhitd aa 
Atharvan-songs i8*not yet certain; but for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the Satapatha>Brahniaoa, as well as the •Chhd'ndogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittirfya-Ara^yaka (ii. and viii.), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of them in. 
these works. The thirteenth book of the ^tapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division into which, 

as already remarked, no longer appears in the manusciipts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittiriya-Arai^yaka, the 
t.e., the Brdhmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the " Atharvafigirasas.” Besides these notices, 
I find the Atharvaveda, or more precisely the ^‘Athar* 
vai^ikas,” only mentioned in the Niddna-Sdtra- of the 
Sdmaveda (and in Panini). The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literatare,t with the exception perhaps of. Kau^ika; 
still, this patronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharvan.J Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan- writings themselves, viz., in the Pari^ishtas, is 
“Brahma-veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman,^®* while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of his assistants only, the Hotar, Udgatar, and Adhvaryu, 


• CorreBponding to tbe BttifciaB, 
anuvAha, and'dcwate of the l^ik, 
VajuR, and Sdman respectively. 

T Membere of the family of tbe 
Atharvans are now and then m6n> 
tioned; thus espeoially Dadbyaftch 
Atb., Kabaodha Ath., whom the 
Visb^U'Purd^a designates as a pupil 
of Sumantu (the latter we met in the 
Gyihya>Sdtraa of tbe l^ik, nee above, 
p« 57), and others, 

$ It seems that even in later 
times the claim of tbe Atharvan to 
rank as Yeda was disputed. Ydj- 
navalkya (i, loi) mentions the two 
separately, veddtharva; though in 
another passage (i. 44) the ** Athar* 
vdflgirasas '* occur along with ^icb, 
8dman, and Yajus. In Manu’s 
Code we only onoe find the it'uUr 


(UJuirvdngirati^f as magic formulas ; 
in the Kdmdyaos likewise only once 
ii. 26. 20 (Oorr.) tbe manirdi 
ehdtJiarva^dt (the latter passage I 
overlooked in 7 . St.^ i, 297). (In 
Patamjali’s Mabdbbdahya, however, 
the Atharvan is cited at the head 
of the Vedas (as in the Rig-Gribyas, 
see above, p. 58), occasionally even 
as tbeir ouly representative ; see 
/. St,, xiii. 43 J~ 32 -] 

explanation of the name, 
though the traditional one, ia yet 
very likely erroneous ; by Brahma* 
veda (a name which is first meo* 
tioned in the ^^kh. Cphya, i. 16) 
we have rather to understand * the 
Veda of brahmd^i/ of prayers, t.e., 
hero in the narrower sense of * in* 
oentations.* (St. Petersburg Diet.) 
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—a claim which has probably no other foundation than 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Veda for the Brahman, who 
was bound to know all three, as is expressly required 
in the Kaushitaki-Brdhmana (see Z St., ii. 305). Now 
the weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly are 
they put forward in the Atharvan-writings, which indeed 
display a very .great animosity to the other Vedas. To- 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit ; 
for instance, one of the Pari^ishtas considers a Bhdrgava, 
Paippalada, and Saunaka alone worthy to act as priest to 
the king,* while a Mauda or Jalada as purohita would 
only bring misfortune. 

The Atharva-Sarphita also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sdyana. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent. Most of them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of accentuation.f A piece of the Samhitd 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht (/. 1^21-140); besides this, 

only some fragments have been published.^*® 

' The Brdhmana-stage is but very feebly represented in 
the Atharvaveda, viz., by the Oopatha-Br&hmwn^, w^hich, 
in the manuscript with which I am acquainted (E. I. H., 
2 142), comprises U p'O.rva^ and an uitararpoxtiorx, each con- 
taining prapdthakas ; the MS., however, breaks ofl 
with the beginning of a sixth the eleventh) prapdr 


• YAjnavalkyft (i. 3x2) aUo re- 
quires that such an one be well 
versed iitharvdngirase, 

f Dots are here used {nstead of 
lines, and the gvarita stands mostly 
beside, not above, the akshara. 

The whole text .has been 
edited long since (1855-56) by Roth 
and Whitney. The first two books 
have been translated by me m /. 
JSt., iv. 393-430, dnd xid. 129-216, 
and the nuptial formulas contained 
in the fourteenth book, together 
with a great variety of love charms 
and similar formulas from the re- 
maining books, ibid., v. 204-266. 
For the criticism of the text see 
Roth's tracts, Ueber dm A/karvaveda 
(1856), and Per Athatyaveda in 


Kahmir (1875). In the Gopatha* 
Brdhmaua (i. 29), and in Pataipjali's 
Mahdbh^sbya (see /. St., xiii. 433 ; 
although, according to Burnell, In- 
trod, to VaA&t-Bnll>Tnana, p. xxh., 
the South Indian MSS. omit the 
quotation from the Atharvaveda), 
the beginning of the Saiphitd is given 
otherwise than in our text, as* it 
commences with i. 6, instead of i, I, 
It is similarly given by Bhail^d^rkar, 
Indian Antiquary y iii. 132 ; and two 
MSS. in Haug*s possession actuAlly 
begin the text in this manner ; see 
Haug's Brahman und^ die Bra/ima* 
ntm, p. 45.7— Burnell (In trod, to 
Vah 5 aBr.,p. xxi.) doubts whether 
the Ath. a. Was commented by 
Sdyayta. 
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(hahi. In one of the Pari^ishtas the work is stated to 
have originally cdntained loo prapdthalcas. The contents 
are entirely unknown to me. According to Colehrooke’s 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajdpati who is appointed by Brahman as a Demiurge ; 
and this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
Pari^ishtas and some of the Upanishads, The division of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty muh'drtqs, which 
Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brdhmanas of the Yajus, , 

Departing from the order hitherto followed I will add 
here what I have to say about the SlUras of the Atharva- 
veda, as these are the only other writings which have 
reference to the Samhitd, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvan-literature, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

In the first place, I have to mention the SaundIciyA 
cTuduT ^ adky&yilcA}^^^ a kind of* PrdtiSakhya for the 
Atharva-Saiphitd, in four adhydyas, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Rik-Pratifclkhya, who is 
also mentioned in the Prdti^dkhya of the White Yajus. 
The ^aunakas are named in the Charanavy'iiha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Upanishads. The work bears 
nere and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case with the remaining PrdtiSdkhyas. Saka- 

M. Holler firet gave us some of which appear in the same form M 
information aa to the Gopatha- in the &tapatha-Brdbmaoft, xt xit,. 
Br^bmaoaiu his-ffwiorj^ o/4* S, Z-., and are therefore probably simply 
p, 445-«'455 ; and now the work itself copied from it. The second half 
hoBrbeen published by KdljendraLdla contains a brief crposition of a 
M 1 tra and Haracliandra Vidydbhd- variety of points connected with the 
sbajria in the Bihl» Jndica (1870- Srauta ritual, specially adapted, aa 
72). According to Uiis it consists it seems, from the Aitar. Br* Veiy 
of eleven (t.e,, 5 + 6) remarkable is the assumption ini. 

only. We do not discover in it any 28 of a dothapati, lord of evil (I f), 
special relation tothoAth, S., apart who at the beginning of the Bv^ 
fi'om several references thereto under para (-yuga) is supposed to have 
different names. The contents are acted ns ekadeia^,* This 

A medley, to a large extent derived reminds *U8 of, and doubtless rests 
from other sources. The first half upon, the Mdra of the Buddlnsts. 
is essentially of speculative, cos- TIxe form of name in the 

mogonio import, and is particularly MS. is : chaturddhydyQed* 
tich in legends, a good number 
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(dyana and other grammatical teachers ate mentioned, 
in the Berlin MS. — ^the only one as yet knovm~each rule 
is followed by its commentary.^®^ 

An Anuhramani to the Atharva-Samhita is also ex- 
tant ; it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual Rishis, as authors. 

Kav/^iha-Sihim is the sole existing ritual Siitra of 
the Atharvaveda, although I am acquainted with an 
Atharvai(]ia-Grihya through quotations.^®® It consists of 
fourteen adhy&yas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines are^repeatedly ascribed to Kau^ika. In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, and failing these the sampraddya; ie., tradi- 
tion, and in the body of the wprk the Brahmana is likewise 
frequently appealed to (by iti hr .) ; whether by this the Go- 
patha-Brahmana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general less concise than that of the other 
Sdtras, and more narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Siitra, The third adhydya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune); the 
fourth-gives fcAaisAa/yos, heaUng remedies ; the sixth, &c., 
imprecations, magical spells ; the tenth treats of marriage ; 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of the Sdmaveda).^®* 


Of this Prdfci^khya also Whit- 
ney has given us an excellent ediiioa 
in Am. Or.Soc,^ vii. (1862), 
z. 156, ff. (1872, additions). See also 
my remarks in /. St,, iv. 79-82. 
Aooording to Whitney, this work 
takes no notice of the two last books 
of the existing Ath. text, which it 
otherwise /ollows closely ; 'since 
therefore the Atharva-Saxphitd in 
Patazpjali*B time already comprised 
twenty books, we might from this 
directly infer the priority of the 
iSaun. chat.; unless Fataipjali’s state- 
ment refer not to our text at all, 
but rather to that of the Paippa- 
Idda school ; see Hoth, Der AtAarm- 
vedain Kashmir, p. 15. — Biibler has 
discovered another quite different 
Ath. Pnltisiikhya ; see MonaUhsr* 
of the Berl. Acad. K871, p. 77. 


By which is doubtless meant 
just thiis Kauiika-Sdtrii. A Srauta- 
Sdtra belonging to the Atharvaveda 
has recently come to light, under 
the name of Vaitdna • Sdtra ; see 
Haug, /. St., iz. 176; Bilhler, 
Cat. of MSS, from Ovja/rdUt, i, 190, 
and Monatshei'icAte of the Berl. 
Acad. 1871, p. 76 ; and some fuller 
accounts in Aoth's Atharvaveda im 
Kashmir, p. 22. 

These two sections are pub- 
lished, with translation and notes, 
in my essay, Kioei vedtsehe Texts 
Uber Omina und Portenta (1859); 
the section relating to marriage 
ceremonies is communicated in a 
paper by Haas, Uebtr die Btira£hsgS‘ 
hr&uche der alUn Inder ia /. St., v. 

378. ff. . 
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To this Siitra belong further five so-called Kalpas: the 
Nal(»hatrarKalpay an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty kaijdikds ; the ^dnti-'Kalpa, 
in twenty-five kandikds, winch, treats likewise of the ador- 
ation of the lunar mansionV’^® ajtid contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them ; the Vitd/m-Kalpa, the Samhitd-^Kalpa, 
and the Abhichdra-lCalpa, The Vishou-Purana and the 
Charaoavyiiha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last» the Angirasa-Kalpa, Further, seventy-four 
smaller Pari^ishtas also belong to it, mostly composed in 
Slokas, and in the form of dialogues, like the Purdnas. 
The contents are Grihya-subjects of various kinds ; astro- 
logy 172 magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por- 
tents are most largely represented. Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature iil the 
astrological Samhitas. Among these Parilishtas, there is 
also a CAaram-vyttAa, which states the number of the richas 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the parydyas 
(hymns) at 2000 ; but the number of the Kai^ikoktdni 
pari^ishfdni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief : first, Brihaspati Atharvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Bhdrgava, Afigiras, i^gi- 
rasa, Kdvya (or Kavi) U^anas; then iSaunaka, Ndrada, 
Gautama, Kdmkayana, Karmagha, Pippalada, Mahald, 
Garga, Gar^a, V|iddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kraush- 
tuki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the Upanishads, Whilst the 
Upanishads Kar^ so called, of the remaining Vedas 

all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


An account of the ooiitenta of 
both icxta is given in my second 
essay on the Nakshatrae, pp. 39O- 
393 (1862) ; ^iaug in T, St., ix. 174, 
mentions an Aranyaka.Jyotisha, dif> 
ferent from the Nakshatra-Kalpa. 

Haug, /. c,, speaks of 72 ; 
amongst them is found a Nighantu, 
which is wanting in the Berlin MS. 
Compare the Niganui>rarilh8bta of 
the White Tajus. — Texts of this 


kind are quoted even in the Mahdp 
bhdshya ; see I. St., xiii. 463. 

One of the Pari^ishtas relating 
to this subject has boon communi- 
cated by me in /. St., x. 317, IT, ; it is 
the fifty-first of the series. The state- 
ments found therein concerning the 
planets presuppose the existence of 
Greek influence; of. ibid,, p. 319^ 
viii. 413. 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain Jimit which they 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inqni^ into the nature of -the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atharvan Upani- 
shads, on the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Purdnas, and in their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in behalf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty- two are enumerated. 
But as among these there are several which' are of 
quite modern date, I do not see why we should separate 
these fifty-two Upanishads from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list, 
nevertheless call themselves Upanishads, or Atharvopani- 
shads ; more especially as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
manuscripts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard to tlio 
Upanishad literature wc have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Indische StudieUt I stated the num- 
ber at ninety-five, including the Upanishads contained in 
the older Vedas.^ The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot in Mosulipatam among the Telingana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Roer. nyrites to me, 
yielded, the result that among these Brahmans there are 


• Thw number is Wrong ; it ought 
to bo ninety-three. I there counted 
the AnatidaTolli and Bhriguvalll 
twice, first among the twenty-three 
Atharvopanishads omitted by An- 
quetil, and thou among the nine 
Upanishads borrowed from the other 
Vedas which are i^oiiud in hie work. 
The number would further have to 
be reduced to ninety-two, since I 
cite Oolebrooke’s Amyitavindu and 
Anquctil's Amyitandda as distinct 
Upanishads, whereas in point of fact 
they are identical ; but then, on the 
other hand, two Upanishads identi- 
fied by me ought to be kept distinct, 
viz., Colebrooke*s PrdndgniUotra and 
finqiietil’s Pranou, the latter (Praya- 


▼opanishad) being dijSerent from 
the former. — The number now 
here finally arrived at — ninety- 
six — is obtained (l) by the addi- 
tion of six new Upanishads, viz., 
the Bbdllavi-Upanishad, the Saip* 
▼artop., the second Mahopanisbad, 
and three of the Upanishads con- 
tained iu the Atharvaiiras (Gana. 
pati, Sfirya, Devi) ; (2) by^ the 
omiacion of two, the Rudropauishad 
and the Atharvanlya-Rudropanishad, 
wliich are possibly identical with 
others of those cited ; and (3) by 
counting the Mahdn^riyauopauishad 
as only one, whereas Colebroolf* 
counts it as two. 
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123 TTpanishads actually extant; and if we include those 
which they do not possess, but which are contained in my 
list just referred to, the total is E^ised to 147* A list of 
these 123 is given in two of them, viz., in the Mahavdk- 
yamuktdvah and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 123 fifty- two t iu 
all which are wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned. — ^A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Upanishadfl is extant in Anquetil du Per- 
ron% Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanishads so 
far kfiown^ the most ancient naturally are those (i- 
12) which are found in the three older Vedas only.{ 
1 have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming — but only a seeming— -exception to this 
is the ^atarudriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it had originally quite a 
different significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afteiwards made ; originally, indeed, it 
was not an XJpanishad at all.§ A real exception, however,, 
is the ^vetd^vataropanishad (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Bla^ Yajus ; it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of the latter &at it has 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopanishad. N or can theMaitrdyar^ 
i 7 ]pani 5 Aarf(i 4 )reasonably claim to be ranked with the Black 


* According to tbe previous oote, 
only 145. 

t According to last note but one, 
only fifty. [In the list published by 
W. Elliot of tbe Upauisbuds in tbe 
Muktikopan., see Journal As. Soc, 
Beng.^ 1S51, p. 607, ff., 108 names 
are directly cited (and of Ibose 98 
are analysed singly in Taylor's CaUi^ 
fopue (i860) of the Oriental MSS. of 
FoH St, George^ ii. 457^474), But 
to these oiber names have to be 
added which are there omitted ; see 
/. St.t iii. 324-326. The alphabe- 
tical list published by M. Mtilfer in 
Z, J), M. (?., xix. 137-158 (1865), 
brings the number up to 149 (17^ 
Barnell, Indian Antiqmiy, ii. 267); 


Since then many new names have 
been brought to our knowledge by 
the Catalogues of MSS. published by 
Burnell, Biibler, Ktelborn, Bdjendra' 
Lilla Mitra, Hang {Brahman und die 
Brahmanen^ pp. 2^31), &:c.; sothat 
at present 1 count 235 Upaniabsds, 
many of which, however, are prei- 
bably identical ivibh others, as in 
many cases fhe names alone are at 
present known to us.]* 

X Namely, Aitareya, Kaunhitaki, 
Vifohkala, Chhdndogya, Satarudriya, 
6 iksh 4 valli or Taitt. Saiphitopaui- 
shad, Chhigaleya (?), Tadeva, Siva- 
Bnipkalpa, PurushHsdkta, tsd, Vyi* 
had-Arapyaka. 

§ See on this 7 . SL, ii 14-47. 
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Yajus; it belongs rather, like the Svetd!’ 4 yataropanifihad, only 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the part 
known to me,^^ pursue any sectarian aim (see pp. 96-^). 

Apart from the two last-named TJpanishads, the transi- 
tion- to the Atharvopanishads is formed on the one hand 
by those Upanishads which are found in one of the. other 
three Vedas, as well as in a somewhat modified form in an 
Atharvan-recension, and on the other hand by those Upa- 
nishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have 'formerly existed in the 
other Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance, the Kdthalca-Upanishad (15, 16) ; of the former, 
on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20), viz., 
Ktrta (from the Samaveda), BhriguvalH, AnanigA)all% and 
Brihanndrdyana (Taitt. Ar, viii-ix.). 

The Atharvopanishads, which, are also distinguished ex- 
ternally by the fact that they are mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct 
classes, which in their beginnings follow the earlier Upani- 
shads with about equal closeness. * Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate the hature of Atman, or the 
.Supreme Spirit ; those of the second deal with the subject 
of absorption {yoga) in meditation thereon, and give the 
means whereby, . and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the many forms under which ^iva and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the course of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
propqr order, I have to make some observations on the 
Atharvan-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
rate originally did eo. 

The Athanran-text of the Kenopanishad, in the first 
place, differs but very little from its Saman-text The 
xeason why this Upanishad has been incorporated into the 
Atharvan collection seems to be the fact that Umd Hai- 
mavatf is here (and for the first time) mentioned, as she 

In the remaining; parte also there is nothing of the kind to be 
foiUMl. 
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uras probably understood in the sense of the ^iva sects. 
With the Athai’van-text both of the Anandavtdli and of 
the Bhriguvalli * * * § I am unacquainted. Of the Bphanndii- 
yaqop. t also, which corresponds to the Nardyapiyop. of 
the Taitt Arapyaka, only a few data are known to me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular oneB.| — ^The two 
JitafhavalMs, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in the Atharvan-text only.§ The second is nothing but a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it docs almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fuUy the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmapa [iii 1 1. 8]. Nachiketas, the son of Arupi,|| asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of all kinds, which Nachiketas withstands. 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence. Life and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development ; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Sjnrit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. The exposition in this first part 
is really impressive : the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonise at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 


* Two lists of the Atharvopani- 
shads in Chambers's Collection (see 
my Catalogue, p. 95) cite after these 
two vallis (39, 40), also a,madhyavalli 
and an uttaravalU (4I1 42} ! 

t By Colebrooke it is reckoned as 
two Upanishads. 

t Thus we have visasavja instead 
oivyorcUa-sa/iija ; KanydkumdriiA in- 
stead of **ri; Kdtydyanyai instead of 
Ac. 

§ See /. ii. 195, ff., where the 

various translations an.d editions are 
cited. Since then this Upanishad 
has appeared in a new edition, with 
Saipkara's commentary, in the 
Indiea, vol. viii,, edited by Dn Roer 
{and translated in vol zv.]. 


i| Two other names, which are 
given to the father of 'Kachiketas, 
viz., Audd^laki and Viija^ravasa, 
conflict with the usual accounts, 
y^airavasa appears also in the pas* 
sage above referred to of tbe Taitr 
tiriya-Bribma^a ; whether Auddd- 
laki does so likewise 1 am unable to 
say. [Audddlski is wanting in the 
T. Br., as ^o the whole passage 
itself.] Benfey (in the G 6 tlinger 
OdehrU Anzeigen, Januafy 1852, p. 
129) suggests that we' should refer 
Audddlaki Aru^i to Nachiketas ; but 
tbe incompatibility of the two names 
is not thereby removed. Aru^iisUd- 
d^Uka, and AuddiUaki is Arupeya. 
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from a former exposition drawn up pore for a litui*gical 
purpose. Its polemics against those holding different 
opinions are very sharp and bitter. They are directed 
against tarka, “ doubt,’' oy which the Samkhyas and Baud- 
dhas are here probably intended. The sacredness of the 
word am as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised, a thing which has not occurred 
before in the same way. The gradation of the primeval 
principles (in iii. lo, 1 1 ) exactly corresponds to the system 
of tl>e deistical Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
bears a purely Vedantic character. .. 

Of the Atharvopanishads proper the Mun^ka- and 
i^rai?ia-Upanishads (21, 22) connect themselves most 
closely with the Upanishads of the older Vedas and wfth 
the Veddnta doctrine ; indeed, in the Vedanta-Siitra 
of Bddaraya^a reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these others. The Mundaka- Upanishad, mostly in 
verse, and so called because it "shears” away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the- Kdthakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style ; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Brahman himself. For Aflgiras, 
who communicates it to ^aunaka, has obtained it from 
Bhdradvdja Satyavaha, and the latter again from Aflgir,* 
the pupil of Atharvan, to whom it was revealed by Brah- 


The list of the AtbArvopani- 
shads begiuB, as a rule, «ritb the 
Mun^akopanishad ; and, according 
to the Btatemecte in N^riya^abba^ 
ta‘8 scholium on the smaller Atb. 
Upauishads now being edited (since 
1872) in the Bibl. Jndica by Hdtna- 
niaya Tarkaratna, a settled order of 
these Upanishade must still have 
been in existence in the time of 
Ndrdya^abhatta, since he denotes 
the individual Upauishads os, e.p., 
the Sevan th, the eighth, Ao., reckon- 
ing from the Miwfaka. This order 
is occasional )y ascribed by him to 
the Saunaka-scbool. Compare as to 
this the remarks of Colebrooke, Misc, 
Es$,t >• 93, according to which the 
first fifteen Upanishads only would 
belong to the ^auuak'iyai^ and 


follovving Up. to other ^dkbda But 
Ndrdyair^a, with whom, as regards 
the order of the first twenty-eight 
names, Colebrooke agrees in the 
main (from this poiifl their state- 
ments differ), also quotes the 
kagranthavistara for the Brahma- 
vindu No. 18, and the AU*Ad 
Saunakavarttid for the Atmopani- 
shad No. 28, as authority for these 
numbers, or places, of the two Up- 
anishads. The Qop^tdpani, how- 
ever, is marked by him as the forty- 
sixth * Atharvit-Paippdlef* and tM 
Vdsudevopanishad as the forty-ninth 
* ktlwdragrantha(fw^e i* see Bdjen- 
dra Ldla Mitra, Ndicet of Sonikpi 
MSS.^ i. 18 (1870). 

* Afigir is a name which ocenrs 
nowhere else* 
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man himsell ^ Shortly afterwards, Vedio literature is op- 
posed, as the infehor science, to speculation. The former 
is stated to consist of the four Vedas, and of the six 
Veddfigas, which are- singly enumerated Some manu* 
scripts here insert mention of the UihAm-fvr&ifa^ydya' 
mfmdnsd-dJuirnutMsi^^ but tliis is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
'Piere occurxiDg for the fost time) of the different YedillgaA 
is of itself sufficient to show t]^t at that time the whole 
material of the Vedas had been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belong to the Vedic, but to the following period. 
We may farmer conclude from the mention of the Tretd 
in the course ojf the work that the Yuga-system also had 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, we 
bere find the words hili (the dark one) and kardli (the 
terrible one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
fire, whereas in. the time of the dramatic poet Bhavabhiiti 
(eighth century A.D.) they ^ names of Duigd — ^the. wife of 
Kva, developed out of Agni (and Budra}«-rwho under these 
names was the pbject of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable -time is required for the transition 
from the former meaning to the latter, the Mund&ii^op< 
must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhiiti, — a conclusion which follows besides from 
&e circumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Veddnta-Sdtra, and that it has been com- 
mented by ^aipkara. — The Prainopanishadim prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Athaxva-Brahmana, viz., that of 
the FippaMda-schooL* It contains the instruction by 
Pippalada of six different teachers, amongst whom the 
following names are especially significant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad : Kaiiialya AivaMyana, Vaidarbhi 
Bhargava, and Kabandhin Katyayana. In the course of 


* In the colophons, at least, it is PippaMda is ^robabl^ to bo traced 
once so desoribod ; by datpkara, too, to the couception found in the first 
at the beginning of his commentary, veno of the Mu^d^ka iii. i (taken 
it is called although this from IKik i. 164. 20) The 

proves but little, since with him all same verso recurs in the Svetfivla* 
the npanishoda he comments pass 'taropanishad iv. 6 and* iu NJr ziv 
a ^ruti and The namo 3a 
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the work Hiranyandbha, a prince of ^lie Eodalos, is also 
mentioned, — the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Puranas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by 6amkara in 
his commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
the half Tndtrd (mora), to which the woixi om^ here appear- 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three morse 
fa, u, m), and are evidently a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
in an Atharvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur. Both Mundaka and Pratoa have been several 
times edited and translated, see I. St, i. 280, If., 439, fit, 
again recently by Dr. Hoer in vol. viii. of the Bibliotheca 
Indica together with ^amkara's commentary.'^^— The name 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Garhha- 
Upanishad (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of all the other Upanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentary on a tri^ 
shfubk strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Varaha Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; so also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Gains. A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Naraya^a as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Samkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book — a supplementary one — of Ydska's Nir- 
ukti. Whether ^amkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet uncertain. It is translated in Ind, Stud,, ii. 65- 
y 1 , 176 — Jq Brahmopanishad also (24), Pippalada ap- 

pears, here with the title hhagavdn Ahgirds ; he is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 

1^^ Koer B translation ia published 1872 ; in his introduction described 
In vol. XV. of the /ndtca (1853). as *sh(amdn (read 

1^^ Edited with Ndrdya^a's com- %i/) Mui^ddi PaippaliMbhidhC 
mentary in the Bibliotheca inCMia, tathi. 
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doctrine here taught ifhich he imparts to Saunaka (mahd^ 
idla), exactly as is the case in the MundakopanishadL 
There is, for th6 rest, a considerable difference between 
this Upanisliad^^^ and the Mundaka and Pra^na; it be- 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so callecL 
It consists of two sections: the first, which. is’ in prose, 
treats, >in the first jplace, of the majesty of Atman; and 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Vishnu, 
Eiidra, and Akshara to be the four j)ddas (feet) of the 
niTvAifjam hrahma; the first eleven of the nineteen vers^ 
of the* second section discuss the subject of the Yogin 
being allowed to lay aside bis yc^opavita, or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the sMra, or 
mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
upon words. The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
^vetaivataropanishad, Mundakopauishad, and similar Upa- 
nishads, and again describe the majesty of the One.*— The 
(25-28) is reckoned as consisting of 
four Upanishada, but only the prose portion of the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half inMrds^ of the 
word cm, is to be looked upon as the real Mdnddkyopani- 
shad, all the rest is the work of Gaudapida,* whose pupil 
Govinda was the teacher of Samkara ; it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century A.D. Similarly, there are 
two works by ^amkara himself specified among the Upa* 
nishads, viz., the Aptamjras^H (29), in prose, and the 
Tripurl (30), likewise in prose ; both composed in a Ve- 
Junta" sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a Brdlmwnju a BrAhmaria; it is not jdti (birth), 
mrna (colour), pdnditya (learning) ; bub the Brahmavid 
(he who knows Brahvian) is alone a Br&hmana.'^ Then 
it passes to the different definitions of mokshor (liberation). 


Edited with oomm, 

in Bill Ind, 1873 ; in the introduc- 
tion described as. chatuahkha^d 
daiamt; tha two sections of the 
text seem to have been transposed 
in some of the MSS. 

* As such,, it has been commented 
on'by under the titledpama- 

idatrcL For particulars see /, ii. 
200-109. {Eoer bas published the 


entire together 

with Saaphara’s comm, in JSi&L Ind. 
toL viii., also a translation of sect. 
I in vol. XV.] 

+ This portion has been used by 
a Buddhist (Aivagbosha), almosh 
literally, spinet the system of caste 
in gene!^; in the tract of the same 
title which is given by Gildemeister, 
iS., Fraet p. vi not. ; see also 


11 
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atating the ouly correct one to the, perception of the 
oneness oljiva (the individual sou]^ bxA paraTriehara (the 
All-Soul), and lastly, drstinetly rejecting aU sects, it ex* 
pounds the two higlily important words tgl; (the Absolute) 
and tvom (the Objective). The TripvH treats of the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth praJcarana 
in a series of «eveu little Vedanta writings attributed to 
Samkara.^^® .The Sarvopanishatsdropani^^ (3 1 )* prose, 
may be considei^ed as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction.^^ 'llie same is the case with the Nir&lam- 
hopanukad (32),^®® which, however, exhibits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint. The Atmljpanishxid (33), in prose, 
contains an inquiry by Allgiras into the th^e factors 
(pumshas), the body, the soul, and the All-SouL* The 
JPrdvdgnihotropanishad (34), in prosq, points out the rela- 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this Upanishad the same reward as he receives 
wrho expii'es in Varanasi, viz., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion.^®^ The ArshiJcopanishad (?35) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between Vrivamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, and Vasishtha, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of *‘K'hak” (? another MS. in 
Anquetil has “ Kapl '’=sKapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others.^®* 


Barnoul!, Introd. d rffUt du Buddh. 
Ind., p. 21$. [Text and translation 
see now in my essay Die Vajratilchi 
des Aivaghoaka (i860). By Haug, 
Brahman ^nd die Brakmanent p. 29, 
the Upanishad is descrihed as adma- 
vedohtd,‘\ 

See my Catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS., p. 180. By Rdjendra Ldla 
Mitra, however {Npticn of SanahfU 
MS 8 .^ L 10, n), a diiferent text ia 
cited as the MmacAAaijtlafYfcddrya- 
viraekitd iripuryupaniehad, 

^79 See /. St, , i. 301 ; edited with 
Ndrdya^a'seomm. in Bibl. Ind, 1874; 
deiMBribed in the introd. at T&UiirU 
yahe | aarvopanishaddTp tdra^ aapta^ 

ehatwdaie (1 Q* 


See Hdjendra Ldla Miti'a, iL 95. 
Taylor, Oatalogtte of Oriental MSS, 
of the College Fo 7 *t St. George^ ii. 
462. 

* Translated in /. S/., ii. 56, 57. 
[Text and Ndrdya^a’a oomnw-io Blbl. 
/n(f.‘i873; described in the introd. as 
khoj^atraydnvitd | oshfdvinH gran-^ 
thomr^he idkhd Saunakavartitd. ] 
in Xext and Kilrdya^a’s eomm. in 
BihL Ind, 1873; "described in the 
introd. as ekddaH SaunaJiiye; see 
Taylor, ii. 472. Rdjendra L. M. i. 
49. ^meu, Catalogue, p. 63. 

See /. St., ix. 48-52. The 
name of the Upauiahad is not yet 
ceitain. 
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l^e second cle^s of the Atharvopanishads, as above 
stated, is made up of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absoiTption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it These last chiefly consist 
in the giving up of all earthly connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Yajnavalkya is repeatedly named in the TJpani- 
shads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upon 
him as one of the chief promoters of the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associated with the Yoga-doctrine. 
Thus, in the Tdrakopanishad (36) he instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin-dispelling* ef&cacy of the word 
and similarly in the ^dkalyopanisTtad (37)* ^Akalya 
as to true emancipation.^ The one, however, in which he 
stands out most prominently is the Jdhdlojpanishad (38), 
in prose, which, moreover, bears the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Aranyaka of -this Veda (see /. SL, ii. 72r77)* Still*, iit 
must* have been composed before the Bidarayana-Siitra, 
as several passages of itf seem to be given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed from 
a common source ?), Of special importance with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahahsas, or religioua 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the Upanishad just 
mentioned, the Kafha^ruti (39; Colebrooke gives the 
name incorrectly as Kan^lmirut^^ in prose, and the 
Amnikopanishad (40), likewise in prose both are to be 


/. St,^ ix» 46-48. jendra Ij. M. i. 92 (Commentary by 

* This namo seems to result as Saiyxkardtianda). There are, besides, 
the most probable one from com- quite a number of other Upanisbads 
parisoQ of the variants in Anquetil. faring the name of Jdbila, viz., 
^ See /. JSL, ii. 170. Brihajjtnsdla, Mahdjdb^la,* Laghu< 

t They presuppose the name Vd- jdWIa, Bhasma* Kudra**, Budci- 
for Benares. [The text of kshi”.] 
the JdbdlopanUlliad with Ndrdya^a’a t Translated in /. St,^ li. J76- 
comm, appeared in Ind, 1874; 181. (Text and Ndrdysil^a's comm, 
it is described in the in trod, as, in SiU, Jnd.^ 1872; described in 
and ekachatvdriMttlami (the the introd. as padchaviA^, There 
latter, however, is said of the is also a commentary upon it by 
Kaivcdyopanishad alsof); see also l§azphardnanda;'see Rdjendra L. M. 
Burnell, p. 61, Taylor ii. 474, Rd- L 92. ^ The £a(kd^uti, also, ia 
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regarded as supplements to the kxu^Usa, of the Black 
Yajus, as the Jdbdlopanishad is to ^t of the White 
Yajus. The Bk&Uavi^Upaniskad (4i),also belongs to this 
class, to judge by quotations from it, and so does the 
Sammrtairuti (42) ; similarly the Sa^nydsopamshad (43) 
and Paramahamopmi^Md (44), both in jprose.* The 
Han$opani8liad (45) I have not yet met wim; but from 
its name it probauy also belongs to this place.™ The 
A^amt^nishdd (41^, in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders*— the Brahmacharios, Q|ihasthas, 
Vinaprasthas, and Parivrdjakas. It is even quoted by 
SamJcara, and the names applied in it to the several dasses 
are now obsolete. The (47). consists 

of twelve Sokaa put into the mouth of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain: tasyd ’hain^ pa^hmMramam, "I am his, ia, 
brdhmaiCs, fifth ASrama!’ Apart from the two TJpanlshads 
already mentioned, the Ma!h<li!ikya and the Tdraka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
ducted in the AtharvaMMd (48), in prose (explained by 
Saipkara), in which instruction is given on. this subject by 
Atharvan to Pippaldda, Sanatkumdra, and Afigira8;t 
further, in 'the Brahmavidyd (49), in thirteen dlokca, now 
and then quoted by Saipkara and lastly, in HtsSaimaka 


edir^ in BibL Ind, (1873)1 
N^Li-iya^a’s commenUry; although 
under the name Ka^fha*, it is clear 
from NMya^a’s words in hia intro- 
duction, Yajw'vede tu Charakdidvd^ 
daiai*8hdkai^fiid4rayah{l) | ttvipnyd* 
aopanishattulyd chatuJkmai^ ! ) 

II that this mode of spelling 
here, as well as in Burnell's Cata- 
logtu, p. 60^ is a mere mistake, and 
that Ndrivajpia himself oonpeoted 
the Upanishad with the Kashas ; see 
also BUhler, CkUtUogue of MSS, from 
Quj,, i. 58.i 

* The Paramahadsopaniihad is 
ti'anslated in I, St,, il., 173-176. 
[Text with Niln’s comm* in Bibl* 
Ind,, 1874; described in the introd. as 
trihliijai^d *tharvaiikhare cfiatvdrin* 
iattaml. — The Satfinyd^oparMad, 
too, is printed ibid,^ 1872 ; we there 
hnd a direct reference ooade to four 


anuvdkat of the Ath. S. (xTiii.); 
their text is therefore ghren by the 
editor in the scholium, and that in 
a double form aco. to two IISS. (pp. 
131-175) ; see also Bdjendra L. M. 
I 54, Taylor, ii. 469.] 
w Text and Ndr.'s comm* in Bibl, 
Ind,, 1874 ; described in the introd. 
as adiiatriiiatUimi | dfha/rva^e. By 
Rdjendraldl., i. 90, a comm, by 
Saipkardnanda is specified ; see be- 
sides Burnell, p. 65. 

t See /. 8 l, ii. 55.-~Here, there- 
fore, we hare Pippaidda and Afigiraa 
appearing side by side (see above, 
p. 160). [Text and Ndr.'s comm, 
in Bibl, Jnd,, 1873; described in 
tbe introd. tu^oapUtml mw^4dt\ 

4 : Translated in /. St,, ii. $8. 
[Text and Nir.^s comm, in BilL 
/nd., 18^3.] 
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(50) and the Praiyiva (51). These two are found in 
Anquetil only.“® * The vatiouB stages of gradual absorp- 
tion into Atanan form the contents of the following 
TJpanishads (52-59): Ransan&da (in prose), Kdmrihi, 
(24 ilohas), Rddavindu (20 ilokas), Brahmavivdu (22 
ilokas; also called Amritavindu), Amfitavindu (38 Uokoi; 
also called Amritan&dciy Lhyimawmdn (23 &oka£), Yogev- 
iiMiA, (10 £okas), and Yogataitm (15 ilokas); while the 
majesty of Atman himself is depicted in the ChMikA 
(60, in 2 1 ilokas) and Taamndu (61, in 14 ikihis ) : * in the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
«f the Atharvans. The range of ideas and the style are 
quite identical in all tiie Upanishadd just enumerated. 
The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical, inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
without unity. Many verses recur in several of them ; 
many again are borrowed from the iSvetiiivataiopanishad 
or Maitiiyanopanishad.. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing (jgraaUha) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these TJpanishads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not- entirely mee from aU Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement -is to be explained simply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of tiie Sdmkbya-doctrine. , 

The sectarian TJpanishads have been set down as form- 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Vishnu or iSiva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, whilst in those of a modem 
date the personal dement of the respective deities comes 


» See /. &, a. S*-S3- 49- 

5a ; the V» men- 

tioned by Taylor, ii. 328. 

* For tbe Hanaandda see 1 , SL, 
i. 385-387 ; the Kahuribd is trans- 
lated, 16., ii. 171-173; likewise 4l»wn- 
taHndu, ii. 59-62 ; T^avindu, ii 
62-64; JOhydnavindu, ii. .1-5;' Fo- 
gaiikhd [so we ought to read] and 
Yogatattva^ ii, 47-50, [Amfitandda, 
is. 23-28; CHliltd, iz. ta-21. AU 
these Upanishads ai'e now published 
m the Bibliotheca Indka with Niii- 


ya^a’s comm. (1872-73), excep- 
ting the HadaHtiAaopanWiadt which, 
however, seems to be identical with 
the SanaopanidMd printed ibid. 
In the Introductions to the comm, 
ChdUkd is described as paHehami ; 
Brahmavindu as aBhidd.aii Sauna- 
IcagrantJiaviatevre ; Dhydnavindu as 
vinid {viAHtYi T^ovindu as ekavin- 
iai^: Yoffaiiklido&grainBiasandoheil) 
dvdirimtitamt (probably meant for 
dtduidt !) ; Yogatcdtva as traywHid 

wi. 
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more and more into the foreground. A special charae* 
teristic of this class are the unmeasured" promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him who reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formulas containing the name of the particular deity, 
First, as regards the Upanishads of the F&Anw-sects, — 
the oldest form under which Vishnu is worshipped ia 
I^drdyaiyi. We find tliis name for the first time in the 
second part of the 6atapatha-Brdhmana, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishnu; it rather 
stands, as at the commencement of Manu and the Vishnu- 
Purdna, in the sense of Brahman (mascul.). This is also 
the case in the Ndrayaolyopanishad of the’ Taittirlya- 
Ara^yaka, and in its Atharvan-recension as Brihannara* 
yanopanishad, although in the latter he is at least called 
Hari, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Vdsudeva and Vishnu. It is in the MaJul-Upanishad 
(62), — a prose tract, which* in its first part- contains 
the emanation of the universe from Nardyana, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the Nard- 
yaniyopanishad, — ^that Kdrayana first distinctly ^pears as 
the representative’ of Vishnu, since i^iilapdni (iSiva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
all. In the Ndvdyai^anishad (64, in prose),.^T on the 
contrary, Vishnu also emanates from him, exactly as in the 
Nardyana section t of the twelfth book of the Maha-Bhd- 
rata (a book which in other respects also is of special sig-- 
nificance in relation to the Samkhya- and Yoga-doctrines). 
The sacred formula here taught is : <m namo Ndrd/yandya. 
There exists of this.lTpanishad another, probably a iater,. 
recension which forms part of the Atharva^iras to be men- 
tioned hereafter, and in which Devakiputra Madhusfidana 
is mentioned as particularly hrahmanya, pious, as is also 
the case in Atmaprabodhi-Up^^ (65), which like- 


* Tratwlated in /. St, ii, 5-S [see 
also Taylor, ii. 468, B^jendra L. M. 
i. 25] ; besides it there must haye 
existed another MahA-Upan, (63), 
which is cited by the adherents of the 
Mddhaya sect as a warrant for their 
belief in. a personal sonl of the uni* 
verse, dUbtinot from the soul of mail. 


^ See also Rdjeudra L. M. i. 12,, 
91 (oomiQ. by Saxpkarduanda). 

t At the time of the ar* 

rangement of the present text of the 
Mahi - Bbiiraia*, K^rdya^^a worship 
must have been particularly flourish* 
iog. 
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vise celebrates Ndrayana as the. Supreme Lord;^®^ see /• 
ii. 8, 9. He ‘(Nardyana) is named, besides, in the 
same quality in the Garbhopanishad (in a passage re- 
curring in the Mrukti, xiv.) and in the Sdkalyopanishad. 

The second foiin under which we find Vishriu wor- 
shipped is Nrisinha. The earliest mention of him hitherto 
known appears in the Taitt Ar., x. i. 8 (in the Narayani- 
yop.), under the name of Narasifiha, and with the epithets 
vajranoJcha and tihshQ^xd^^ The only Upanishad in 
whieh he is worshipped is the SfmrUiatdpanxyopanishad 
(in prose). It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate XJpanishads (66-71), as it 
consists, of two parts,* the first of which is in turn subdi- 
‘vided into five' ^stinct Upanishads. The first part* treats 
of the Anushtubh-formulaf saered to Nrisifiha, the man- 
trardja ndrasinha d/riuski'dbha^ with which the most won- 
drous tricks are playdd ; wherein we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Maldmantras with their Tan- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Mdijddkyoparushad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the Athar-^ 
vadikhd is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part ate of a more speculative 
character 5 but in respect of mystical trifling it does not 
yield to the first part In both, the triad — Brahman, 
Vishnu, and &va — is repeatedly mentioned. As regards 
language, the expression luddha for the supreme Atman, 
which occurs (along with nitya^ iuddluiy mtya^ mvJcta, &c.) 
in' the second part, is of peculiar interest ; and the expres- 
sion is still retained- in Gaudapada and Samkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Sdmkhya school (see above, pp. 

.^7, 129). 

This Upanishad has been interpreted by Gaudapdda 
and Samkara; and in addition to much that is quite 
modem, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century A.D., as at that 


See also Hdnendra L, M,, iii. 'jvalantarp, aarvaiimvkham | 
36; Taylor, ii. 328, ' nfitiimatji hhUhanair^ bhadraij^ 

* The abore-mentioned Jists of mrityumjitywjii namdmy aham^ U “ I 
UpanUhads in the Ohamberii colleo* worship the terrible, powerful, 
tlon admit z,Madkycad^ni also [see mighty Vishnu, the flaming, theom* 
my Catalogue, p. 95]. nipresent; Nfisliiha, the dread, ilm 

t It runs vyraTTi Hrayi mahdvi9%- holy one, the death of death.*' 
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time the N|*isijlha worship flourished on the western ooasf 
of India, while otherwise we find no traces of it.^ 

The jRdmai&paniyopanisliad (72, 73), in which Edma is 
worshipped as the Supreme God, shows a.great resemblance 
to the Nrisiflhatapanlyop., especially Iq its second part, 
This second part, which is in pj ose, is, properly speaking, 
nothing but a collection of pieces from the Tarakopanishad, 
Mdndmcyopanishad, Jabdlopanishad, and Kyisihhopani- 
shad, natui^y with the necessary alterations. 
valkya here appears as the proclaimer of the divine glory’ 
of Bama. A London MS. at the close a long passage 
which is unknown to the commentator Anaiidavana (a” 
native of the town Kundina). The crowning touch, of the 
sectarian element ip this Upanishad is found in the cir- 
cumstance that Eama is implored by 6iva (^amkara) him- 
self to spare those a second birth who die in Mapikarpika 
or in the Gafiga generally, the two jprincipal seats of the 
^iva worship. The first part, in ninety-five contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of EAma's life, which bears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adhydt- 
raaramayana (in the Brahmdnda-Purdna). The Mautraraja 
is next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet, speci- 
ally invented for the purpose,* This Upanishad evidently 
belongs to the school of Eamdnuja, possibly to RdUidnuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be the 
eleventh century a.d.^^® 

Under the names Vishnu, Pumshottama, and Vdsudeva, 
Vishnu is mentioned as the supreme Atman in several 


See text and translation of thia 
Upanishad in /. £fl,f ix. 53-173 ; and 
specially on the chronological ques- 
tion, pp. 62, 63. In the Bibi In- 
diea also, this Upanishad has been 
published by Kdmamaya Tarkaratna 
(1870-71), with ^arpkara's commen- 
tary (it is, however, doubtful whe- 
ther the commentary on the second 
part belongs to ^axpkara), together 
with the small {Ndrosiriha) shatekab- 
ropanisfiad and Ndrdya^a’s cbmm. 
on it. 

* The Ndrasinha- and a Vdrdba* 
Mantra are also mentioned. 

See text and translation in my 
essay DU Rdika • Tdpaniyd- Upani- 


ikad (1864) ; text and ISTdrdy.’a 
comm, in £iU, Tnd, also (1873) ; in 
thein^oductiuna the two sections dre 
called palUkatriiitiaJttama and shaf- 
irinia respectively. The time of 
composition is probably even later 
than above supposed. In ihp first 
place, according to NrlsUliha’s state- 
ments in his iSmfUyarthatdra (see 
Aufrech^ Catalogufy pp. 28^), 
Rdmdnuja ^ovHshcd as late as the 
twelfth century (dteArs- J049 = a.du 
1 127). But further, the Udmatdpan! 
d isplays still closer relations to Hdmd- 
nanda, who is sanposed to have lived 
towards the tad di the fourteenth 
cenluty ; see my essay, p, 382. 
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Upamshads ; * Krishna Devakfputre appears -likewise in 
6(^e of them (the Atmapraboclha and Nardya^a), not, 
however, es supreme Atman, but merely, as in the Chhdn- 
do^op,, as a particularly pious sage. It is in the Go- 
pAlaidpaniyopanishad (74,75) that we first find him ele- 
vated to divine dignity; Of tliis Upanishad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to me.t It treats 
tirat of the gopi^ of Mathura and Vraja, then it passes to 
the. identification of Mathura with Brahmapura, &c. ; and 
it belongs withont doubt to a very modern period, as it ex- 
hibits hardly any points of contact with other Upanishads 
in regard to contents and langiiage.^®^ The OopiHuindano* 
pani^ad (76) also probably belongs to this place : ^ I 
know it only by name. 

At the head of the Upanishsjds belonging to the &iva- 
sects stands, according to the use that has been made of 
it* the ^Utamdriya. I have already remarked, however, 
that this is nothing but an abuse. In its germs the wor- 
ship of ^iva may be traced even in the later portions of 
the yajus.J He appeals very prominently as Mahadeva 
in a portion of the Hdrayaniyopanishad. and here he is 
already associated with his spouse. The Svetdivataropani-^ 
shad, also pays homage to him. Among the Atliarvo- 
panishads the most ancient in this regard is the Kaivalyo- 
paniskad (77), a mixture' of prose and Slolcas^ in which 
hhagavdn Tmhdd&valp liimself instructs Alvalayana con- 
cerning his own m^esty ; in a similar way he acts as his 
•own herald § in the AtharvoMraB (78), in prose. The latter 


* And also, in particular, under 
the name Ydeudeva, in the writings 
nscribed to Saxpkara. 

t The lists in the Chambers collec- 
tion specify a i^opdlatdpini, Madhya- 
idphii, U*-taratdpintt and Bfihaduf- 
iaratdpini / 

The text of this Upanishad, 
with Vii^yelvara’s commentairy, is 
printed in the Bibt, Indica (1870), 
edited bjr Harachandra Vidydbhd- 
sha^a and Vilvandibai^trim Go- 
casionally extracts are acicled from 
the commentaries by Ndrdyaiia and 
Jivagosvdmin. According to It^yen- 
dral., i. . i8i its iiirst section is de- 
scried in NdnCyai^a’s introduction 


as shafehatidrihiaU eha chd 

Hharvapai^alc.-^See an analysis of 
the second section in Taylor, ii. 472. 

So also according' 4^0 
dral., i. 20 (comm, by Ndr.), 60; it 
isspecially “a treatise on the merits 
of putting on sectarial marks on the 
forehead with an ochrous earth, 
called gopichandana,** 

$ As in the Atbarva-Saiphitd and 
in the ^dilklidyana-Bnlhina^a (see 
pp. ‘4S, no). 

§ Like Krishna in the Bbagarad- 
git^ The Kaivdlyopanishad ia 
translated /. St.^ ii. 9-14 ; or) A Otar- 
vaiira$ see iUd,, i. pp. 382-385. 
[Text of, and two commentaries on, 
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Upaiiishad has been expounded by l^aipkara. Under the 
same title, " head of Atharran,” — a nanld that is also borne 
by Brahman himself, although in a different relation, — 
there exists a second Upanishad, itself a conglomeration of 
five different Upanishads referring to the five principal 
deities, Glanapati (79), Ndrayana, Budra, Sdrya (80^, and 
Devi (8i).* Its Ndrayai^a-portion is a later recension of 
the Niriyai^opanishad (64, see above, p. 16Q, and the 
Kudra-portion follows the first chapter of the Atharvaliras 
proper. All five have been translated by Vans Kennedy. 
In the Mahd-Bhirata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishpu, 
where the Atharvadiras is mentioned alon^ with the BM- 
runddni sdmdni, &ad in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the ^atarudriya (as the principal means of eolation), the 
reference probably is to the Upanishad »plained by Sam* 
kara(?). — The iJttdrop.and AtlMrvw9,^arBudrop. are known 
to me only through the Catalogue of the India Qffice Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; I 
therefore exclude them from my list, MrUyvlangh-' 
anopaimhad (82) t is quite modem, and with it is wor- 


ilie Kaivalyopanishad printed in 
BihL Ind., 1874; the first commen- 
tary is that of ; the second 

is described by the editor as that of 
Saipkara, in the colophon as that of 
Satpkardnanda ; it follows, however, 
from Ki!yeiuira Ldia Mitra's Chta- 
loguCy i. 32, that it is different from 
the commentary written by the lat- 
ter; and according to the same 
authority, ii. 247, it Is identical 
rather with that of Vidydrapya. In 
Kdrdyapa’a introduction this Upa- 
nishad is described (exactly like the 
Jdbdlop. !) as thaxihxUvAriniattami, 
The 6 ir(U-> or Atkaivaiirat^VpB.nU 
shad is likewise printed in £ibl. 
ind. (1872), with Ndrdyaps’s comm., 
which describes it as I'vdrddhydyah 
taptalchai^ddK See also Rdjendral., 

32 (comm, by Saipka^nanda), 

' See I. 5 i.,ii. 53, and Vans Ken- 
nedy, RmareJui into the Nature and 
Affinity of Hindu and Ancient Mytho- 
logy^ p, 4^, Ac. [Taylor, ii. 469- 
471. By Etyendral., i. Qi, a Od^a- 


patyapdrvatdpaniyopamshad is men- 
tioned ; by Btlhler, Cat. of MSS, 
from Gvft i. 70, a Oar^pcdipdt^vatd- 

f ’ni and a Oa^eiatdpini ; and by 
telhorn,iSan8^.nt MSS. intheSoftth^ 
cm Division of the Bombay Free. 
(1869), p. 14, a Gan^patipdrvatd-^ 
paniyopardehad.'] 

t So we have probably to under- 
stand AnqnetiTs Amrat Lonkoul^ 
since be has also another form. Mrat 
Lanhoun ; instead of, id eat * Italiiut 
mortis,* we ought to read * salUua 
mortis.* [See now I, St, ix. 21-23 ; 
according to this it is doubtful whe- 
ther the name ought not to be writ- 
ten MrityiildngdlaO). An Upanishad 
named Mfityulanghana is mentioned 
by Baiiler, Cat. of MSS. from Guj,, 
i. 120 ; a Myityuldflgdla, however, 
appears as Sad Upanishad in the 
Catalogue of Papdit Rddhdkrislma*s 
library. Finally, Burnell, in pub- 
lishing the text in the Indian Anti- 
quary, ii. 266, gives the form Mfit* 
yuldngala,] 
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thily associated the K&l&gntTvdrcpanishad (83),^®® iu prose, 
of which there are no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the Nandike^vaia-Upapuraca* 
The Tripuropanishad (84) also appears from its name- 
otherwise it is unknown to me — ^to belong to this divi- 
sion;^®* it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhdskara 
Mi^ra. The Skandopanishad (85), in fifteen ilokas, is also 
Siva-itic (likewise the Amniariddopanishad). The ado- 
ration of 6 iva *3 spouse, his SaJrti, — the origin of which may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the Narayaniyo- 
panishad, — is the subject of the SuifdarUdpaniyopanishad 
(known to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the Devi-Upanishad which has already been 
mentioned. The Kaulopanishad fpi), in prose, also be- 
longs to a 6akta sectary. 

Lastly, a few Upanishads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do. not enable us to draw any conclusion as t6 their con- 
* tents, viz., the Pindopmuhad, NilaTuhopanishad (Cole- 
brooke has Isilarudrci)^ Paingalopdnishad, and DarSano- 
mnishcd}^ The Garvdopanishad (96), of which I know 
two totally different texts,‘celebrates the Serpent-destroyer 
Garuda,t and is not without some antiquarian interest. 


treats speciaUy of the tri- 
purdravidhi ; see Taylor, i. 461 ; 
Rf^jendr., i. 59; Burnell, p. 61. 

See on it Taylor, ii. 470 ; Bur- 
netl, p. 02. 

290 M Identifies Siva with Vishnu, 
and leaches the doctrines of the 
Advaits school.” Taylor, ii. 467 ; 
Burnell, p. 65. 

* In the Tejoyindu (61) also, 
brahimn is described as di^ava, idm- 
bfiavat idkta, 

^ The Pii^opr&ud the Nilarud^ 
ny.— this is its proper name— are 
now printed In BibL Jnd, (i 373 ), 
with Kdrdya^a’seomm.; the former, 
which treats of the to the 

preUn, is described by Kdrdya^*\ as 


saptaviniaHpdranlf the latter as sko* 
4 aH: it is addressed to Rudra(see 
also R^'endral., i. 51}, and consists 
only of verses, which closely follow 
those contained in Vdj. S. zvi. On 
the Paifigalop. and Darknop., see 
Taylor, ii. 468-471. 

t As is done in the NdrdyaanXyfh 
pmtBhad also, and more especially 
in the Supan^ddhydya, which is con- 
sidered to belong to the ?tik [edited 
by filimar Grube, 1875 ; see also /. 
Se., xiv. I, ff. — The Gdrudopaniahad 
is now printed in BihL ind, (1874), 
with Kdrdya^a's commentary; in 
the introduction it is described as 
chatukhatvaHMattamL] 
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Having thus followed the first period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sanskrit literature. Here, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we have hitherto done, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with a general survey. In the case 
of the Vedic literature, details were especially essential, 
both because no full account of it had yet been given, and 
because the variolic works still He, for the most part, shut 
up in the manuscripts; whereas the Sanskrit literature 
has already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and 
the principal works belonging to it are gener^ly accessible. 

Our first task, naturally, is to fix the distinction between 
the second period and the first. This is, in part, one of 
age, ill part, one of subject-matter. The former distinction 
is marked by the language and by direct data ; the latter 
by the pature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
the method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the first place, in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its specif characteristics in 
the second period, although apparently slight, are yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period ; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indo-Aiyan* 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
estabhshed after their immigration into India, as the natural 
result of their intermingling in their new homes, and of 
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their combination into larger communities. The gram« 
matical* study, moreover, which byde^ees became neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and which 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the efiFect of 
substantially fixing the usage; so that a ^nerally re- 
cognised language, known as the hh&sJid, haa arisen, that, 
namely, in which the Brdhmauas and Suiras are com- 
posed.t Now the greater the advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepta 
and rules became, and all the more diflScult it was for 
those who did not occupy themselv^ specially therewitli 
to keep in constant accord* with grammatical accuracy.. 
The more the language of the grammatically educated 
gained on the one hand in purity, and in being purged of 
everything not strictly regular, the more foreign did it 
become on the other hand to the usage of the majority of 
the people, who- were without grammatical training. In 
this way a refined language gradually disconnected itself 
from the vernacular, as more and more tlie exclusive pro- 
perty of the higher classes of the people ;t the estrange- 

* Respecting the use of the verb which the word hhdUiya is used iu 
a grammatical sigoidcatiou, the Gjribya -Sutra of ^dfikbdyana, 
Skyapa in his introduction to the namely, in oontradistinctipn to jSiifra, 
Rik (p. 35. 22 ed. MUller) adduces shows that its meaning had already^ 
a legend from a Br&bma^a, which by this time become essentially mo- 
represents Indra as the oldest gram- dified, and become restricted, pre* 
marian. (See. Lassen, /•. AK,f ii. cisely as it is in Pd^ini; to the extra- 
475.) [The legend is i^en from the Vedic, so to say, profane literature. 
TS. vi. 4. 7. 3. All that is there (The Aivaldyana-Grihya gives in- 
stated, indeed, is that vdch was stead of Ihdtikya, in the correspond* 
by In^a ; manifestly, how- ing passage, 
ever, the later myths which do aotu- dSarma.) [This is incorrect ; rather, 
allyaet up Indra as the oldest gram- in the passage in question,, these 
marian connect themselves with this words follow the word bhdihya ; see 
passage.] the note on thia point at p. 561] In 

t ShdAtka-twyna . in K^tydyana^ the same way, in the llir. xiii 9, 
Sreuta-Sdtra, i. 8. 17, is expressly manfro, kaJpa^ lrdh7na$a, and the 
interpreted as see vydvahd/rxkt (sc. ihdahd) are’ opposed 

Vdj. 8aijfi!u Specimen, ii. 196, 197. to each other (and also I^tk, Yc^ue, 
[/. St,, X. 428-4.99, 437.] Sdman, and the vydvahdHH), 

repeatedly opposes bkdihdydm and t Ought the passage cited in Kir, 
anmdhydyam (i,e,, ^in the Veda xiii. 9 from a Brdhmaipa [cf. Kd^h. 
reading,* * in the text of the hymns’) ziv. 5], to the effect that the Brah- 
to each other ; similarly, the Prdti- mans spoke both tongues; that of 
^dkhya • Sdtras employ the words tbo gods as well as that of men, to 
bhdM and bhdehya as opposed to be taken in this connection I or hat 
ch/iandae and veda, if,, ^ymhitd (see this reference merely to a oonception 
above, pp. $7, 103, 144). *l%e wayda resembling the Homeric one I 
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meut between the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular dialect in its tui’ii underwent further develop^ 
inent. This took place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who had been received into 
the Brahmanic community ; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large numboj 
of new words and of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 
was all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryan hh&shA presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives; and it was all the easier,, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native inhabi- 
tants, particularly as they acquired the language not from 
tliose who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with the general body of the people. 
In tliis way there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly from the common hkdshA* and distinguished 
from it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 


* And therefore specially eo caUed 
down even to modem timea ; \vhere< 
as the grammatically refined hhdshd 
afterwards lost this title, and 8ub- 
etituted for it the name Sa^fUkfiUir 
bhd^id, Hhe cultivated speech.* 
The name Prdhrita-lkdshdt which; 
waB nt the same time applied to the 
popular dialects,, ia derived from the 
word pred'ftii, ' ‘nature,* ‘origin,* 
and probably describes these as the 
‘ natural,’ * original * continuations 
of the ancient bhdshd: or does nrd- 
Vpita here signify * having a prakfiti 
>r origin,* i.c., ‘derived*! [Out of 
he signification * original,* ‘ lying at 
the root of* (prakfiU'hhdta), ‘un- 
modified,* arose that of ‘normal,* 
then that of ‘ di dinary,* ‘ communist 
• and lastly, that of ‘ pro* 


oeeding in common from.* The term 
directly opposed to it is not sarjt^ 
but vaikjita ; see,, Ath. 
Paris. 49. 1 , “ varf^dn pdrvaTii vydWiyd- 
sydmah prdkritd ye c/ia vaikpitdbl*] 
The earliest instances as yot known 
of the name Sarriskfit as a designa- 
tion of the language occur in the 
Myxchhakatl (p. 44. 2, ed. Stensler), 
and in Vai 4 ha-Mihira*s Bpihat-Saifi- 
hiU, 85. 3. The following passages 
also of the Rfimiiyti9.a are doubtless 
to be understood in this sense, vis., 
V. x8. 19. 29. 17, 34 (82. 3), vi. 104. 
2. Pdpini is familiar wdth the word 
Semskfita, but does not use it in 
this sense ; thongh the Pdigiiniyd- 
i§ikshd does so euiph>y it (v. 3), in 
con trad iiatinctmn to prdkrita. 
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the oortailment or loss of terminations. Not unfreauently, 
however, they present older forms of these than are found 
in the written language, partfy because the latter has rigo- 
rously eliminated all. forms in any way irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north- 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
t^he usi^ there prevailing.^ And in some respects (e.y., in 
the instr. plur. of words in this usage may have 

attained a more developed phase than appears to have 
been the case in India Proper,* since the language was not 
there hampered in its independent growth by an^ external 
influence; whereas the Aryans who had passed into India 
maintained their speech upon the same internal leyd 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration,*!' how* 


TbiBexampb it not aaite per* 
tinent^ tll the initr. plnr. in It 
of very tndent date, oeing reflected 
not, only in Zend, but alto in 81 a* 
vonlo and Lithnanltn ; tee Bopp, 
VergL Oram., I. 156* (15^}. 

* The difference in ntage between 
the Eatteru and Weetern forme of 
tpeeeh it once touched upon in the 
Brdhmapti of the White •Tijus, 
where it it said that the Ydbikaa 
t^le iggni Bhaan, while the Prdch* 
y^ on the contrary, call him Sana. 
Tdaka (ii. 2) oppoaet the ^mbojnt 
(the Peraa*Aryant?) totheAryai (the 
Indo*Aryans!y,8tatingthatthelatter, 
for inttance, potBCstderivativet only 
of the root tii, whereat the Kam- 
bojat potsett it aUo at a werb^ 
(Qrammariant of ).he ]BlamboJat are 
ha'rdly to be thought of here, at 
Roth, Zur LiL, p. 67. tuppoiet.) 
Tdtka further oppotet the F^hyaa 
and the XJdiohyat, and the tame it 
done by Pdnini. According tw the 
Bnihmapa, the Udich^'at were most 
eonveraant with grammar [tee /. 
SL, i. 153, 11. 309, 310, xiif. 363, ff. 
BtirnelVt identification of the Kam* 
bqjas here,* and in the other earlier 
ptaaaget where they are mentioned, 
with CambodiAiii Fartlier India, tee 
hit Blementt qfSoutfi Indian Palcsih 
graphy, pp. 31, 32, 94, it clearly a 
n^ittakn For the tlmeof the nUi 


Abhidhdnappadipikd (v. Childera, 
Pdli Diet) this identification may 
perhaps be eorreot^bnt the older 
Pdli texts, and even the inseriptiont 
of Piyadati (an., most distinctly the 
facsimile of the Kbilsi inscription 
in Cunningham's Fur* 

tep, i 247, pi. xli., line 7), intro* 
duce the Bambojat in connection 
with the Tavanas; and this of itself 
determinet that the two belonged 
Mographioally to the tame region 
in the north* west of India; tec 
/. Str., ii. 32T. *In addition to 
this we have the name Kabujiya s 
'Kaifiiffijs, and therewith all the 
▼ariouB referencet to this latter 
name, which point to a very wide 
ramifieation of it throughont Irdn ; 
tee /. iL 493. To Farther 
India the name Kamboja evidently 
found, ita way only in later times, 
like the namM Ayodhyd, Indra* 
priBtba^ * Irdvati, Champd; ihongh 
It certainly remains strange' that 
this lot should have fallen precisely 
to it. Perhaps causes oonneeted 
with Buddhism may have helped to 
bring this ai>out See on this point 
the JenatT LUtrOturzeitwig, 187$, 
p. 418 ; Itidian Antiquary ^ iv. 24^] 
t Much at the Germans did, who 
in the. middle ages emigrated W 
Traniylvania, , .. 
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ever considerably wece the* external modifications which it 
ui^derwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the language of 
the educated classes-— of the written language — ^from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the litemture is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse, of time did the vemaeulam also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own,— in the first instance 
under the influence of the Buddliist religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the people as such, and whose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the moat part 
they still are, composed in the popuLsur idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined ; 
yet we may with Tcasonable certainty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position to point to the existence of popular dialects ; and 
with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Gimar in the Gujardt 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Giri“® in 
Kabul J. Prinsep, who was the flrst to decipher them, and 
Lassen, refer them to the time of the Buddhist king A^oka, 
who reigned from B.a 259 ; but, according to the most 
recent investigations on the subjectr— by Wilson, in the 
••Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” xii, 1850 (p. 95 of 
the separate impression) — they weio engraved " at some 
period subsequent to B.c. 205,” * and are are still, there* 
lore, of uncertain date. However this question may be 
settled, it in any case results with tolemble certainty 


It* TbU name ought probably to 
lia vriiten JCapardigirit See my 
paper on the Satrunijaya Idihitmya, 
1 18. In theae i nacripiiona^ more- 
over, vro have a text, similar in pur- 
port, presented to us in three distinct 
dialed a. See fnrtlier on this subject 
Burnoura admirable diacuaaion of 
these inscriptions in liis Xotua de la 
bonne Lot, p. 652, A {1852} ; i. St., 
jii. 467, If. (1855); and Kern, Ve Oe- 
denhxtukkenvan Ahkadm Buddhist 
particularly p. 32 ff., 45 ff.). 


* And that not much later; asis 
vooebed'for by the names of tbs 
Greek kings iberein mentioned— 
Alexouder, Antigonna, Magaa, Pto- 
lemy, Aotioobna. Tfaeae cannot;' it 
is irue, be regarded as contempt 
neoua with tl»e inscriptions; bnt 
tbeir notoriety in India esn bsrdly 
have been of eueb loi g dunitlon' 
that tbe inacriptions can have been 
composed long alter tbeir time. See 
Wilson, I. ^ 
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that these popular dialects were in existence in the third 
century B.o. But this is by no means to be set down as 
the limit for the commencement of their growth ; on the 
contrary, the form in which they are presented to us suffi- 
ciently ahows that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient hhdMi, 
This separation must therefore have taken place compara- 
tively early, and indeed we find allusions to these vernacu- 
lars here and there in the Bralimanas themselves • 

The direct data, attesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian literature^ consist in these facts : first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic 
period as entirely closed ; next, that its oldest portions are 
regularly based upon the Vedic literature ; and, lastly, thai 
tlie relations of life'have now all arrived at a stage of de- 
velopment of which, in the first period, we can only trace 
the germs and beginning. Thus, in particular, divine wor- 
ship is now centred on a triad of divinities, Brahman, 
Vishnu, and 6iva ; tho two latter of whom, again, .in course 
of time, havO the supremacy severally allotted to them, 
under various forms, according to the different sects that 
grew up for this purpose. It is'.by no means implied that 
individual portions of the earlier period may not run on 
iiito the later ; on the contrary, I have frequently endea- 
voured in the preceding pages to show that such is the 
case. For the rest, the connection between the two periods 
is, on the, whole, somewhat loose : it is closest as regards 
those branches of literature which had already attained q 
definite stage of progress in the first period, and which 
merely continued to develop further in the second, — 
Grammar, namely, and Philosophy. In regard to those 
branches, on the contrary, which are a more independent 


• Thus in the second part of the* 
Aitareya-Urdlima^a the Sydpar^as, a 
clan (T) of the western Salvas, ere 
mentioned as vdeho vadi- 

Mra},** * speahing a filthy tongue ;* 
and in the PaftchaviMa-Brdhma^a, 
the Vrdtyas are found fault with 
for their debased language. The 
Aturas'are similarly censured in the 
^atapatha-Brdlmin^a (iii. 2 . I. 24), 
(There, at the satno f^uno, the Braho 


mans ai’e warned Against siich forms 
of speech ; ** tasmdd hrdJma^o na 
mlechhet.** — I may remark here in 
passing that M. Miiller, in his edi- 
tion of the IjLik, in Sdya^a*s intro- 
duction, p. 36. 21, erroneously 
writes lidayo as one word: it stands 
for ht 'layOf — the Asura corruption 
of the battle-cry he \ayo {amyo ) : 
according to the ^atapatba-BMh- 
ma^a, it even took the form *lavo. 
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growth of the second period, the difficulty of connecting 
them with the earlier age is very great. We have hero a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became superfluous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — ^^we are in possession 
only of those master- works in. which each attained its cul- 
minating point, end which in later times served as the 
classical models upon which the modern literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. This fact has been already adduced as having 
proved equally fatal in the case of the more anci(mt Brdh- 
mana literature, &c. ; there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable,' though natiiral influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, in its Sdkbas, 
wo find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this period are extant 
in several — generally two— recensions. But with 
tliis a further circumstance has to be noted, wbich^ in con- 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slignt application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the most part hopeless. It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these works were 
originally preserved by oral tradition ; their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in difiTerent 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations there are 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must not be lost- 
sight of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of’ the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre- 
quently, As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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are only from three to four hundi-ed years old ; hardly a^ 
will be found to date more than five hundred years back.”* 
Little or nothing, therefore, can liere be effected by means 
•so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
upon a text as it appears -in quotations, such quotations 
being generally made from memory, — a practice which, of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations. 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consists mainly in* the circum- 
stance that in the former the various sttbjects are only 
handled in their details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in the latter they are discussed io 
their genml relations. In short, it is not so much a prac- 
tical, as rather a scientific^ a poetical, and artistic want that 
is here satisfied. The difference in the form under which 
the two periods present themselves is in keeping with tliis. 
In the former, a simple and compact prose had gradually 
been develop^, but in the latter tliis form is abandoned, 
and a rhythmic one adopted in its stet^, which is employed 
exclusivdy, even for strictly scientific exposition. The 
only exception to this oecors in the grammatical and phi- 
losophical Sdtras; and these again are characterised by a 
form of expression so condensed and technical that it can- 
not fittingly bo termed prose. Apart from this, we have 
only fragments of prose, occurring in stories which are now 
and then found cited in the great epic ; and further, in the 
fable literature and in the drama; but they are uniformly 
interwoven with rhythmical portions. It is only in the 
Buddhist legends that a prose style has been retained, the 


Regarding tho age» manner 
of preparation, material, and condi- 
tion of text of Indian MSS., see R 4 |* 
Ldla Miira*e excGtlent report, dated 
1 5th February 1875, on the aearcliee 
iiialitnted by him in native libraries 
down to tfie end of the previous 
year, wbicb ts appended to Na 13 C. 
of bis Notices of SanskfU MSS, 
Quite recently some Devanl^nri 
MS 3 » of Jaina, texts, written on 
broad palm* leaves, have been dis* 
covered by Bdbler, which date two 
oenitirles earlier than any previotttly 
known. A facsimile of one of these 


MSS. in BUhter’s possession, the 
Ava^yaka*S6tra, dated Atiipme 1189 
(A.P. 1132), is annexed to the above- 
mentioned report : ** it is the oldest 
BansVrit MS. that has come to no- 
tice,*' RdJ. L. Mitra, iVbtfces, iii. 68 
<1874). But a letter from Dr. Host 
(19U1 October 1875) intimates 
in one of the Sauskpit MSS. that 
have lately arrived in Cambridge 
from Nepdl, be lias read the date 
128 of the Nepdl era, A.n. 1008L 
Further confirmation of this, of 
course, still remains to be given. 
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language of ■which, however, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restricted to a definite field. In fact, as the re- 
sult of this neglect, prose-writing was completely arrested 
in the course of its development, and dedmed altogether. 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptionB. 

This point must not be left out of view, •when we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of -the Sanskrit literal 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship. All alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by ‘Poetry’ accordingly in 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled belles-lettres, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sSnse. For while, upon the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to all branches of. the 
literature, upon the other, as a set-off to this, a pood deal 
of practical prose has entered into the poetry itself, im- 
parting to it the character.of poetry ‘ with a purpose.’ Of 
the epic poetry this is especitdly true. 

It has long been customary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature; and to this custom we 
here conform, although its existing monuments cannot 

a pretend to pass as more ancient 'than, for example, 
i’s grammar, or tiie law-book which bears the name 
of Manu. We have to divide the epic poetry into two 
distinct groups : the and the JTdiyos. We 
have already more than once met with the name Itihdsa- 
Purdna in the later Brdhmapas, namely, in the second part 
of the Satapatha-Brdhmapa, in the Xaittiriya-Arapyaka, 
and in the Chhdndogyopanishad. We Have seen that the 
commentators unifomtly understand these expressions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Btdhmapas them- 
selves, and not to separate works ; and also that, from a 
passage in tite thirteenth book of the j^atapatha-Brdhmapa, 
It results '^th. tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot dten have existed, inasmuch u the 
division into groans, which is usual in the extant writings 
of this class, is there expressly attributed to other works, 
and is not employed in reference to these Itihasa-Purdpas 
themselves. On the other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya (‘ ser- 
pent-knowledge *) and the Devajana-vidyd (‘ genealogies oi 
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the gods') — to which, in the passage in question, the dis* 
tribution into parvans^ that is to say, existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned — we have in all probability to 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
might very well be regarded as precursors of the epic. 
We -have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the Brdhmanas, here and there, too 
in rhythmic form,’*' or which lived on elsewhere in the- 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Ril<\ 
Indeed, a few short prose legends of this sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself. The 
Gathas also— *stanzas in the Brdhmanas, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in the like 
connection : they were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see /. ^^7)* 

As regards the extant epic — the Mahd-Bhdrata — specially, 
we have already pointed out the mention in theTaittirfya; 
Aranyaka, of Yyasa Para^arya^*^ and Vai^ampayana,^ 
who are given in the* poem itself as its original authprs ; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 


• As, for instance, the stoiy of 
Harl^cliandra in tho second part of 
the Aitareya-Brdhma^^a, 

109 Vydsa PdrdiSarya is likewise 
mentioned in tho vansa of the Sdrna* 
vidhdna-Brdhmana, as tho disciple of 
Vishvaksena, and preceptor of Jai- 
miui ; see /. iv. 377. — The Ma- 
fadbh^hya, again, not only contains 
frequent allusions to the legend of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata, and* even metri* 
cal quotations that connect them- 
gelves with it, but it also contains 
tho name of 6uka Vaiydsaki ; and 
from this it is clear that there was 
then already extant a poetical ver* 
eion of tho Mah.'l-Bhdraba story ; see 
/. xiii. 357. Among the prior 
births of Buddha is one (No. 436 
in Westergaard’s CaUdojus, p. 40), 
bearing the name Kanha-Dipilyana, 
t,f., Krishna-Dvaipayanal 

vou Vai^ampayana appears else* 
where frequently, but always in spe« 


oial relation to the transmission ol 
the Yajur-Veda. By Pdnini, it is 
true (iv. 3. 104), he is simply cited 
generally as a Vedic teacher, but tho 
Mahibhdshya, commenting on this 
pdlssage, describes him as the teacher 
of Katha and Kaldpin, In the Cal- 
cutta Scholium, again, we find fur- 
ther particulars (from what source I 
cf .Tdrdndtha on Siddk, Kaum , , i. 590), 
according to which (see /. xiii. 
440) nine Vedio schools, and among 
them two belonging to the Sdtna- 
Veda, trace their origin to him. In 
the Rig-Qrihya he is evidently re- 
garded (see above, pp. 57, 58), after 
the manner of the Iftshpu-Furdpa, 
as the special representative of the 
Yajur-Veda ; and so ho appears in 
the A'nukr. of the Atreyl school, xit 
tho bead of its list of teachors, spe- 
cially as the preceptor of Ydlska 
Paihgi. 
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Pardfiaras 18 represented witli especial frequency in the 
vanSas of the White Yajus.* We also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Brahman as to a Naimishiya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Malia-Bharata itself, it was at such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of the epic took place in 
presence of a ^aimaka. But, as has likewise been remarked 
above [pp. 34, 45], these two sacrifices must be'kcpt distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in the Bralimanas of a Sau- 
naka as participating in the former. Nay, several such sacri- 
fices may have taken place in thc Naimisha forest [sec p. 34] ; 
or it is possible even that the statement as to the recitation 
in question may have no more foundation than the desire 
to give a peculiar consecration to the work. Tor* it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vyasa Parasarya and Vai- 
dampayana — teachers mentioned for the first time in the 
Taittirfya-Aranyaka — could have been anterior to the sac- 
rifice referred to in the Bnihmanas. The mention of the 
“Bharata” and of tlie ‘‘ Maha-Bharata itself in the 
Grihya-Siilras of A. 4 va]ayana [and Sanklidyana] wo have 
characterised [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that tliesc Sutras are of very late date. In Panini 
the word Maba-Bliarata does indeed occur ; not, how- 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, but as an appel- 
lative to designate any individual of special distinction 
among the Bharatas, like Maha-Jabala,-lIailihila (see I. SZ., 
ii. 73).. Still, we do find names mentioned in Panini which 
belong specially to the story of the Maha-Bharata — namely, 
Yudhishthira, Hastinapiiru, Vdsudeva, Arjuna,-f Andliaka- 
Vrishnayas, Drona (?) ; so that the legend must in any case 
have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical 
shape ; however surprising it may he that the name 
Papdu I is nevermeutioned \>y him. The earliest direct 


* This renders Lassen’s reference 
( 7 . AK., i. 629) of the name PinS- 
iarjra to the astronomer or clirono- 
loger PardSar^ ^ighly questionable. 

t A worshipper of Vdsudeva, or 
of Arjuna, is styled ' Vdsudevaka,' 
* Arjunakju’ Or is Arjuna here still 
a name of Indra? [Prom the con> 
text he is to be understood as a 
Kshatriya ; see on this, 7. SC., xiii. 
349, ff. ; Ind, Antig. iv. 246.J 
X This name only occurs in the 


Mahd-Bhdrataand in the works rest- 
ing upon it. Yet the Buddhists 
mention a mountain tribe of 
vas, as alike the foes of the Stilcyas 
{le., the Ko^alas) and of tlic in- 
habitants of Uijayml; see Schief- 
ner, Lchentics iSdkyamunff pp. 4, 40 
the latter passage they appear to 
be connected with Tfaksha^ild?), and, 
further, Lassen, I. AK., ii. 100, ff. ; 
Foucaiix, JCgyd Cher Rol Pa, 

228, 229 (25^ 26). 
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evidence of the ex^nce of an epic, vith tiuf contents ol 
the MahaTBh&rata, comes to us from the ihetot Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the second half of the flrat 
century A.D. ; and it appears fairly probable that the infer* 
mation in question was then quite hew, and was derived 
from mariners who had penetrated as far as the extreme 
south of India, ns I have pointed out in the In^ische 
^udim, ii. 161-165.* Since Me^thenes says nothing of 
this epic, it is not an improbable hypothesis &at its ori^- 
is to be placed in the interval between his time and tqat 
of Chrysostom; for what igno^tf sailors took note, of 
would hardly have escaped his observation ; more espe-* 
cially if what he narrates of Herakles and his daughter 
Pandaia has reference really to Krishna and his sister, the 
wife of Arjuna, if, that is to say, the PapdQ legend was 
already actually current in his time. With respect to this 
latter'legend, which forms the subject of the Mahd-Bhdrata, 
we have already remarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus especially, various names and particulara having 
an intimate connection with* it, yet on the other hand 
these are presented to us in essentially different relations. 
Thus the Kuru-Pafichdlas in particular, whose internecine 
feud is deemed by Lassen to be the leading and central 
feature of the Maha-Bharata, appear in the Yajus on the 
most friendly and peaceful footing: Arjuna again, tiie 
cMef hero of the P&ndns, is still, in the V&jasaneyi-Sam* 
litd and the ^atapatha-Bidhmaiia, a name of Indra :X and 
astly, Jauamejaya Parikshita, who in the Mahi-Bhdrata 
'!s the great-grandson of Aijuna, appears, in the last part 
of the ^tapatha-Brahmana, to be still fresh in the me- 
.nory of the people, with the rise and downfall of himsdf 
and his house. I have* also already expressed the con- 
jecture that it is perhaps in the deeds and downfall of this 
Janamejaya that we have to look for the original plot 


^ It is not, bowSTer, neoeasary.to t In the thirtesDtli book of thb 
stippose, as 1 did, i, c,, that they Satapatba • Bidhma^a, lodra also 
brought this ttitelligence from the bears the name Dharma, which in 
south of India itself : they might the Msh£-Bh^rata is especially as* 
have picked it up at some ol^er part sociated with Yudhishthira him* 
of their voyage. self, though ohly in the forms 

+ That they were so appears from d/tama-refjOj, dharma-putra^ Ac. 
their statement as to the Great Bear, 
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of the stoiy of the Mahi-Bharata ; * and, on the other 
hand, that, m in the' epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Malia-Bharata, the 
myths relating to the gods became linked with the popu* 
lar legend. But so completely have the two. been inter- 
woven that the unravelling of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility- One thing, however, 
is Qlearly disceVnible in the Mahd-Bhdrata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
Aryan tribes, and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
brahmanisation of the native inhabitants, had already been 
a^mplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con* 
diet — whether disputes as to territory, or it may be reli- 

E dissensions^annot now be determined. — Of the 
-Bhdrata in- its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some 20,000 Holm or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with it;*®* while the 
elements composing the remaining three-fourths do not 
belo^ to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions are of two kinds. Some are of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was . possible to muster,— 
and amongst them, as a matter of fact, are not a few that 
are tolerably antique even in respect of form. Othere are 
of pmely didactic import, and have been inserted with 
the view of imparting to the military caste, for which the 
work was mainly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at the portion which is recognisable as 
the original basis — that relating to the war — ^many genera* 
tions must have laboured before the text attained to an 
approximately settled shape. It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in this part that repeated allusion is made to the 
Vavanas, ^kas, Pahlavas,*®** *** and other peoples ; and that 

* Wliidj of cottiM ataitds in gt«r- to tbe work (i. 8l) tho expreaa inti* 

ing enntntdicUon to tile etatement metion ie etil) preeerred that it 
tiint tlie Mabd-Bbdnita wee recited previmiely consiated of 8800 tSoiiu 
in In's presence. only. 

*** And even of this, two-thirds ”*• In coiinection with the word 
will have to be sifted out as not Pahlam, Tb.. Noldeke, in a com- 
origiunl, since, in the introduction municatiun dated 3d Nurenbet 
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thes^ moreover, appear as ti^iag aa actual part in the 
conflict— a circumstance 'which nedessarily presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were “written, colli- 
sions with the Greeks, &c., had already happened.*** But 
as to the period when the final redaction .of the entire 
work in its present shape took.place, no approach even to 
a direct conjecture is in the gieantime possible; ***■ but at 
any rate, it must have been some centuries after the com- 
mencement of our era.* An .interesting discovery has 


1S75, tnentions a point which, if 
connrmod, will prove of the highest 
itnportanoe for determining the date 
of composition of tho MabS*Bhdrata 
and of the Rdmdja^a (floe my Essay 
on it, pp. 22, 25), as well as of Mann 
(see z. According to this, there 
exists considerable doubt whether 
the word Pahlav, which is the basis 
of Pahlavaf and which Olshausen 
(r. Bup., p. 4 , note) regards as having 
arisen out of the name of the Par* 
thavas^ Parthians, can have origi- 
nated earlier than -the first century 
A.D. This weakening, of th to h is 
not found, in the caBe of the word 
Mithraf for. example, before the 
coramencemebt of our era (in the 
MI IPO on the coins of the Indo- 
ScythUns,' Lassen, I. AK , iu S37, 
and in Meherdates in Tacitus). . As 
tho name of a people, tho word 
Pahlav became early foreign to the 
Persiai^s, learned remiiiisoonces ex- 
cepted : iu the Pahlavl texte them- 
Belves, fox instance, it does not 
occur. The period when it passed 
over to the Indians, therefore, would 
have to be fixed for about the 2d^ 
4th century a.1). ; and we should 
have to understand by it, not directly 
the Persiaus, who are called Pdra- 
sikas, rather, but specially the Arsa- 
eidan Parthians. 

Of especial interest in this con- 
nection is the statement in ii. 578, 
579, where tho Yavana prince Bha- 
gadatta (Apollodotus (?), according 
to Ton Qutsebmid’s conjecture ; reg. 
after B.c. 160) appears as sove- 
reign of Maru (Marwar) and Karaka, 
as ruling. Val uta like, the west. 


and as the old friend of Yudhi- 
shthira's father ; see /. SL, v. 1 52. — 
In the name of the Yavana prince 
Kaserumant, we appear to have a 
refiez of the title of the Roman 
Gsssars ; see Ind. Skiz., pp. ^8, 91 i 
cf. L. Peer on the Ke$arUndma<>' 
iospgrdmah of the Avaddna-S^ataka 
in the SSances de VAead. dez Inzer, 
(i87I), pp. 47, 56, 60. 

With regai-d to the existence, 
so early as tho time of the Mahdbhd- 
shya, of a poetical version, of tho 
Mahd-Bhdrata legend, see /•, 
xiii. 356 S, “Still t^is does not 
in the smallest degree prove the 
existence of the work in a form 
at all resembling the shape i,n which 
we now have it ; and as the final 
result, we do not advance materially 
beyond the passage in Dion Chry- 
sostom (/. St.t ii. 161 ff.), relating 
to • tho * Indian Homer.* . For the 
statements of the Greek writer 
themselves evidently date from an 
earlier time ; and although not 
necessarily derived, as Lassen sup- 
poses, from Megastheues himself, yet 
the^ at any rate take us back to a 
period pretty nearly coincident with 
that of the BhiUhya.** 

* We have a most significant 
illustration of the gradual growth of 
the Maha-Bhtb'ata in an episode 
commented upon by Saipkara, which 
by the time of Nllakaptha (t.e., in 
the course of 6 or 7 centuries) bad 
become expanded by a whole ebaptef 
.of 47 UoJcaz ; see my Catal, of tki 
Sanskrit MSS, in tke Berlin L%b,y 
p, 108. 
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recently been made ip the island of Bali, near Java> of the 
Kavi translation of several •paroans of the Mabd-Bhdrata, 
which in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian forin.^^ A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Maha- 
Bharata. For the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the work, 
in general, is only to be used with extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcutta,^^ together with the Hari-* 
vanSa, a poem which passes as a supplement to it.* — 
Eespecting the Jaimini-BMraid, wliich is ascribed, not to 
Vyasa and Vai^ampayana, but to Jaimini, we have as yet 
no very precise information: the one book of it witli 
which I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor- 
responding book of the ordinary Mahd-Bharata.-f 


See the observations, following 
R. Fnederlch’s account, in /. ii. 

136 ff. 

1834-39 in fourvols.; recently 
also at Bombay (1863) with the 
commentary of Nilakuntha. Hip- 
polyte Fauebe’s incomplete French 
translation (186J-72, ten vols.) can 
only pass for a translation in a very 
qualified sense ; see as to this I. Sir., 
ii. 410 £P. Individual portions of 
the work have been frequently 
handled : c.g., Puvio has translated 
nine pieces (I’aris, 1844) andFoucaux 
eleven (Paris, 1862). Bopp, it is 
well known, early made the finest 
opisodes accessible, beginning with 
the Nala (London, 1819), whereby 
he at the same time laid the founda- 
tion of Sanskfit philology in Europe. 
For the criticism of iho Mabd- 
Bhdrata, Uie ground was broken 
and important results achieved by 
Lassen in his Inducke Altcrthms* 
hundc (vol. i. 1847). For tho con- 
tents of the work, see Monier Wil- 
Iiam8*8 Indian Rpic Poetry (I863), 
and Indian Wi«doin (1875). 

* In Albii uni's time, the iith 
century, it passed as a leading autho- 
rity ; see Joum. Anal., Aug. 1844, 
p. 130. [Subanclhu, author of the 
V^savadattdi had it before him, in 


the 7th century ; see I, Sir., L 380. 
A French translation by A. Langlois 
appeared in 1834.] 
t See my Catal. of the SauskfU 
MSS. in the Perl. Lih.t w. 1 1 i-i 18 ; 
according to Wilson (launch Coll,, ii. 
l), this book would appear to be the 
only one in existence ; see also 
Weiglo in Z. D. M. 6^., ii. 278. 
[This book, the divamedhiJeam fjarva, 
was printed at Bombay in 1863; •c* 
cording to its concluding statements 
as they appeal* in this edition, 
Jaimini’s woik embraced the entire 
epos ; but up to the present, apart 
from this 13th book, nothing further 
is known of it; see as to this niy 
paper in the MonaUbericlde der Berl, 
Acad., 1869, p. 10 ff. A Kandrese 
translation of this book is assigned 
to the beginning of the 13th century 
{ibid., pp. 13, 35) ; quite recently, 
however, by Kittel, in his Preface 
to Ndgavarrna's Prosody, pp. vi. 
Ixxi., it has boon relegated to tho 
middle of- the i8th (') century, 
Thepeculiarcojouringof theKfisb^a 
sect, which pervades the whole book, 
is note worthy ; Christian legendary 
matter and other Western iiiiliiencea 
are unmistakably present; Monatsh^ 
I, e., p. 37 ff. A good part of the con* 
tents has been communicaU'd by 
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Side by side with the Itihdss we ^d the BurAi^a mm* 
tioned in the Bidhma^as, as the ‘designation of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which oocur there so frequently, and 
which relate to the *agra* or ‘beginning’ of things. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
atqso> the signidcation of the term was extended ; and these 
works came to comprehend also the history of the created 
world, and of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and tenoyatious 
in accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
(yvRati). a rule, five such topics are given as forming 
theur.snbjeot (see Lassen, 1. AK, 1 47^), whence the epi- 
thbt FalUhorUtluhaiiiii, which is cited in Amara’s lexicon 
as a synph^ Fuxd^a. These works have perished, and 
those that have come dovni to us in their stead under the 
name of Puri^as are the prodnctions of a later time, and 
bdo^ all of &em*to the last thousand years or so. They 
ate written (cf. Lassen, 1. e.) in the interests of, and for the 
purpose of recommending, the Siva and Vishnu sects; and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not correspond at all, with the de- 
scription of the ancient Puxdpas preserved to us in the 
Scholiasts, of Amara, and also here and there in the works 
themselves. " For the old nazratives, which are in part 
abridged, in part omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theologic^ and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a particular 
divinity or certain shrines” (Lassen, I. AK., i 481). Yet 
they have unquestionably preserved inuch of the matter 
of uiese older works ; ana accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, simi^ly worded, in several 
of them at the same time. Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive times; they closely follow the 
Mahi-Bhdrata as their authority; but they likewise ad- 
vert, though uniformly in a prophetic tone, to the historic 

Talboyt Wheeler in fait HiUory cf the title Bdkk'BhdraJtai^iiiL 44 eer- 
India, voL i (1867). where, too, gat of 6550 anushttih vemeB,-— 
thm U e general Metoh of the and which appeared in the Benarea 
oontenta ol the Mahi«Bhdrata it- (1869 ff.), edited bvVeefaane 

■elf ; see /. Sir^ li. 392. — It remains Rdma^trin. This work belongs 
further to mention the re-cast of probably to the 11th century, see 
the Mahd-Bhdrata by the Jaina Z. xxvii. 17a 

^inarnohsndra^ vrhi^ jiie^taiitund^ 
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lines of king^. Here, however, they come into* the most 
violeut conflict, not^ only with each other, but with chro- 
nology in general, so tliat their historical value in this 
respect is extremely small Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called Upc^rdvag, in which the epic character has 
been thrust still more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the front Up to this time only 
one single Pntdna, the Bh^vata-Purdpa, has been pub- 
lished— ^the greater part of it at least — e(hted [and trans- 
lated] by Bumouf : but of the others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson’s translation of the Vish^u-Purd^a.^ 
As the second group of Epic Poetry we designated the 
KdvyM, which are ascribed to certain definite poets Qcavia)', 
whereas the Itihdsas and Purd^as are attributed to a my- 
thical personage, Vyasa, who is simply Auuricev^ (Redac- 
tion) personifira.* At the head of these poems stands the 
SAmdyaija of Yalmiki, whose name we found cited among 
the teachers of the Taittirfya-PrdtiMkhya.'f* In respect of 
language, this work is closely i-elated to the war-portion of 
the Mahi-Bhdrata, although in individual cases, where the 
poet display his full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date, In 


*** A« also in the separate analy* 
iesof Yarious Purtfpae, now collect^ 
in vol. i. of Wilson’s Enayz on ^Shn- 
aifiV LiUrature (ed. Rost, 18^). 
AboTo all, we have here to mention, 
further, the minute accounts given 
of the Purdpaa by Aufrecht in hit 
Chtaf. Cod, Sanoc, BiH. Bodl, 
7-87. The Pif/ipu-Punioa has been 
recently published at Botobay, with 
the commentary of Ratuagarbha* 
bham (1867) ; Wilson's translation 
of it haa been republished, edited by 
Fiteadward Hail in five vola. (1864- 
1870), with material additions and 
corrections. There are now idso 
aevaral editions of the Shd^avaU^ 
amongst them, one with 
the comm, of Sridharasvdmin (Bom- 
bay, i860). The Mdrhai^ 4 ^a^Pvb» 
rd/i^a bos been edited in the PihL 
Mica by K.. M« Banerjea (1855* 
i86a ) } and the Afni^Purdi^ Is no^y 


appearing in the same series (begun 
1570; caps. X-214 thus fai*). An 
impression of the K<ilki^Pvrd^a ap- 
peared at Calcutta in 1S73; and 
lithographed editions of tlie LiUga^ 
Purdi^a ( 1858) and of portions of the 
Padma^ Skanda, QaM^t Bralma’* 
vatvarta, and other Pui^aa have ap- 
peared at Bombay ; see /. Str,^^ ii 
245 ffnr^oi ft, 

* The words kavi, in the sense of 

* singer, poet,' and itdyya, in that of 

* song,. poem,' are repeatedly used in 
the Veda, but without any technical 
application ; see Vd^aa. Saijih, Spec,, 
ii. 187 [trayi vai vidyd kdoyaup 
thhandat, l^t., viii. 5. 2. 4]. 

f Whether by- this name we have 
to understand the same person is of 
course not certain, but cimsidering 
the aitigularity of the name, it is at 
least net improbable. 
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regard to contents, on the contraj'y, the difference between 
it and this portion of the Mahd-Bharata is an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponder- 
ates, and a number of well-defined personages are intro- 
duced, to whom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and who were only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods. But in the RAmd- 
yapa we find ourselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegory ; and we only move upon historical ground in 
so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
south, more especially to Coylon. The characters are not 
real historic figures, but merely personifications of certain 
occurrences and situations. SM, in the first place, whose 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
lier husband Rama, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
is but the field-furrow, to which we find divine '^honours. 
paid in the songs of the Rik, and still more in the Grihya 
ritual. She accordingly represents Aryan husbandry, 
which hasf to be protected by Rama — ^whom I regard as 
originally identical with Balarama halabbrit/* “the 
plough-bearer,” though the two were afterwards separated 
— against the attacks of the predatory aborigines. These 
latter appear as demons and giants ; whereas those natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys, — a comparison which was doubt- 
less not exactly intended to be flattering, and which rests 
on the striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as com- 
pared with the Aryan race. Now this allegorical form of 
the Raradyana certainly indicates, d priori, that this poem 
is later than the war-part of the Mahd-Bhdrata; and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the historical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
each other in a similar relation. For the colonisation of 
Southern India could hardly begin until the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Aryans had been completed, and the feuds 
that arose there had been fought out. It is not, however, 
altogether necessary to suppose the latter ; and the warfare 
at least which forms the basis of the Mahd-Bhdrata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditions of other 
Aryan tribes to the south. Whether it was really the Ko- 
<alas, as who;;e chief Rdma appears in the Hduriyaiia, who 
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effected the colonisation of the south* as state^^Un the 
poem; or whether the poet merely was a KoiSLa., who 
claimed this honour for his people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to ‘form a judg- 
ment. He actually represents Sita as the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Videh^, a tribe contiguous to the 
Ko^alas, and renowned for his piety. The scanty know- 
ledge of South India displayed in the Rdmdyana has been 
urged as proving its antiquity^ since in the Mahd-Bhdmta 
this region appears as far more advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and as enjoying ample direct communication with 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things : either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge; whereas many 
generations have worked at the Mahd-Bhdrata, arid made 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
by grouping round it as many elements as possible : or 
else — and this is -the point I would particularly empha- 
sise — that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con- 
ditions, although familiar to him, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Edmayana favours the 
assumption that we have liere to do with the work, the 
poetical creation, of one man. Considering the extent 
of the work, which now numbers some 24,000 £lokas, this 
is saying a great deal ; and before epic poetry could have 
attained to such a degree of perfection, it must already 
have passed through many phases of development.-(' Stil 


* It was by them also — by Bhagira* 
tha, namely — that, according to the 
Rimiiyava, the mouths of the Gan- 
ges were discovered. Properly, they 
were the Eastern rather than the 
Southern fore posts of the Aryans. 

+ Of these phases we have pro- 
bably traces in the granthah Sisu- 
hraMiya^ [to this Goldstiicker iit 
bia Pd^inif p. 28, takes ezaeption, 
doubtless correctly ; see /. SL, v. 
27], Yamaaabhiyah^ Indra^ananiyaJ^, 
mentioued by IM^ini, iv. 3. 88 ; and 
in the Akhydnas and Chdnardta$f 
which, according to Pdnini,vi. 2, 103, 
are to be variously designated ac- 
cording to the diiTerent points of the 


compass. The term Chdnaid^a still 
remains unintelligible to me ; see 
L St, i. 153, (For the rest, os 
stated by the Calcutta scholiast, 
this role, vi. 2. 103, is not intermeted 
in the Bb^bya of Pataipjcui; it 
may possibly therefore not be Pd- 
nini’s at all, but posterior to the time 
of Pataipjali.) — The word prenMa 
may have reference either to the 
outward fastening (like the German 
Ueft, Band) or to the inner compo- 
sition : which of the two we have 
to suppose remains still undecided, 
but I am inclined to pronounce lot 
the former. [See above pp« I 5 » 99, 

>65] 
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it ia no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the first : here, too, many parts are cer- 
tainly later additions ; for example, all those portions in 
which Bdma is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
(dl the episodes in the first book, thei whole of the seventh 
book, &c. The poem was origihally handed down orally, 
and was not fixed in writing until afterwards, .precisdy 
like the Mahd-Bh&rata. But here we encounter the further 
peculiar circumstance— which has not yet been shown to 
apply, in the same way at all events, to the latter work — 
namely, that the text has come down to- us in several 
distinct recensions, which, while they agree for the- most 
part as to contents, yet either follow a different arrange- 
naent, or else vary throughout^ and often materially, in the 
egression. This is haraly to he explained save on the 
theox'y that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in different localities. We possess a com- 
plete edition of the text by G. Gorresio, containing tiie 
so-called Ben^ili recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the second book, the one pubUsbed 
at Serampore by Carey and Marshman, the other at Bonn 
by A. W. von Scblegel. The manuscripts of the Berlin 
liorary contain, it would seem, a fourth recension.* 


^ See my Oetalogue of these MSS., 
pb’ 119. [Two complete editions of 
the text, with Rdma's Commentary, 
have sinoe appeared in India, the 
one at Calcutta in I'he 

other at Bombay in 1859; respecting 
'the latter, see my notice in I, iSlEr., 
it. 235*245- ' Gorresio's edition was 
completed by the appearance in 1867 
of the text, and in 1870 of the trans- 
lation, of the Uttarorhir^ia, Hip- 
polyte Faucbe^s French translation 
follows Gorresio's texi^ whereas 
Griffith’s metrical English version 
(Benares, 1870-74, in $ vole.) fol- 
lows the Bombay edition. .In my 
Essay, UdieT das Mmdya/^amt 1870 
(an English translation of which ap- 
peared in the Indian Antiquary for 
1872, also separately at Bombay in 
1873), ^ attempted to show 
that the modifications which the 
;.tory of fitoa, a# known ^ ns 


in its earliest shape in Buddhist 
legends, underwent in the hands of 
Vdlmiki, rest upon an ac<]^ntanoe 
with the conceptions of the Troian 
cycle of legend; and I have like- 
>ime endeavoured to determine more 
accurately the position of the work 
in literary history. The oondusion 
there arrived at is, that the date 
of its composition is to be placed 
towards the commencement of the 
Chnstian era, and at, all events in 
an epoch when the operation of 
Greek influence upon India had 
already set in. This dicited a re- 
joinder from Kashinath Trimhak 
Telang (1873), entitled, Wa» .ike 
Jtdmdyai^a eojpiiid from Hwmer; ,as 
to which see /ad. Ant^ ii. 209, /* 
£^.,xiii. 336, 48a The same wHter 
afterwards, in the /nd. Ant, iii. 
124, 267, pointed out a. half Hoika 
which occurs In 'the Yvddha^JoAtf^a, 
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Between the Bdmdya^a and the remaining Kavyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Mahd-Bh^ta 
and the extant Purapas. Towards filling up this blank 
we might perhaps einploy the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kavi language in the island of Bali,**** most of which 
certainly come from Sanskfit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindds to Java, whence they subsequently 
passed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kdvya literature was particularly flourishing; other* 
wise we could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
made of the terms "kavi and kdvya. Of the surwving 
Kavyas, the most independent in character, and on that 
account ranking next to the Bdmdyana — passably pure, 
too, in respect of form — are two works ♦ bearipg the name 
of Kdlidasa, namely, the Eaghu-yaiiia and the Kum&ra- 
savMiava (both extant in Kavi also). The other Kd^^as, 
on the contrary, uniformly foDow, as regards their subject, 
the Mabd-Bhdrata or the Bdmdyapa; and they are also 
plainly enough distinguished &om the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition. ^This latter 
abandons more and more the epic domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descriptive field ; while the 
language is more and more overlaid with turgid bombast. 


and also twice in Pataqijali’e Mabd- 
bbtfshya. But the verse containa a 
mere general reflection {tti jivantam 
dnando narafji vartJiaiatdd api), and 
need not therefore have been de- 
rived from the Rdmdya^a, In it- 
self, consequently, it proves nothing 
as to the priotity of the po€hi to 
Patazpjali, and this all the leas, as it 
is expressly cited by Vdlmlhi himself 
merely as a quotation. On this and 
some other kindred points see my 
letter in the Ind. Jfit, iv. 247 £f. 

Friederich, I, c., /. Stt ii. 
139 ff. The numerous traces vrhich 
are contained in Pataipjali’s Mahd- 
biidshya of epic or narrative poems 
then actually extant, and which ap- 
pear in that work as direct quota- 
tions therefrom, take us back to a 
far earlier time: seo /. St.* xiii. 


• They have been edited by 
Stenxler, text with translation [and 
repeatedly in India since, with or 
without the commentary of Malli- 
ndtha. To the seven books of the 
Kumdra-saqibbava, which were the 
only ones previously known, ten 
others have recently been added ; 
on the critical questions connected 
with these, see, e.g.^ Z* D, M, f/., 
xxvii. 174-182 (1873). From the 
astrological data contained in both 
works, H. Jacobi has shown, in tlie 
Monatahtr. dtr Berl. Acad., 1873, P* 
556, that the date of their com- 
position cannot be placed earlier 
than about the middle of the 4tb 
century a.d. The Raghu-vafl^ was 
most probably composed in honour 
of a Bhoja prince ; see my Essay on 
the Rdra, Tdp, Up., p. 279, /. Str., 
L 312]. 
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until at length, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re« 
solves itself into a wretched jingle of words. A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet; while the subject has become a purely subordinate 
consideration, and merely serves as the material which 
enables him to display his expertness in manipulating the 
language.^o® ^ 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama. The name 
for it is Ndtalca, and the player is styled Nafa^ literally 
• dancer/ Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
dramia has developed out of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at nrst, with musia and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic representations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue. We find dancing repeatedly men- 
tioned in the songs of the 1^ {e^., in i. 10. l, 92. 4, &c.),- 
but with special frequency, in the Atharva-Saipbif^ and 
the Tajus,* though everywhere still under the root-fprm 

^ Six of these artificial epics Mahd-Bbdrata, and, like the Nalom 
are specially entitled Makdkdvyas, daya, in 4 aargoa, which ik even 
These are, in addition to the RayhU” ascribed to K^Hd^a (edited so long 
vanSa and Kum&ra-taiphhava: — ago as 1830 by Ferd. Senary), is 

(1) the Rhaffi^kdvya, in 22 sargas, one of the most ehataoteristically 
composed in Valabhi under king artidoial pieces 6f this class of 
dri-Dharasena (xxii. 35), in the 6tn poetry. All these works have been 
or 7th cent, therefore ; it deals with frequently publi^ed in India, and 
the story of Bdma, and is* written to them are to . be added many 
with a special reference to granimar,: other - siipilar productions. — The 

(2) the MdghcL-Mvya or iPr^it poem Setu-handha or ltd- 

badha ef Mdgha, the son of DattaVa, vana-bcuOiOt which relates to the 
in 22 saiyos (Saprabhadeva, grand- stoiy of Rtoa, and Is reputed to 
father of the poet, is described as be ,by Kdliddsa, also hierits special 
•the minister of a king Srl-Dharma'^ mention here. Of this Paul Qold- 
odbha), and (3) the KirMrjixtAya schmidt has already pahlished two 
of Bh&ravi,in 18 sa 9 yas,->-*hoth prior chapters (Qottingen, 1873) ; andSieg- 
to HaUyudha (end of the lOth fri^ Goldschmidt is engaged on an 
cent), see /« St.^ viii. 193, 105, edition of the entire text. 

196: (4) the Naiskadhiya of Sii- * With various kinds of musical ao« 
Harsha, in 22 sargas, of the I2tb companiment, according to the 'StfL 
centl (see BUhler in the J’oivmcd Sa^h. zxx., where we meet witn 
Eomhay Br, R, A. S., x« 35). The quite a number of musicians and 
Rtighavapdii^aviya of Kavirija, dancers, as well as with the name 
in any case * later than the loth Saildsha itself, which, at a later 
cent, (see /. Str*, i. 371), enjoys a time, at all events, belongs specially 
high esteem; it handles, in the to actors; see /. Str.f I. 76; 83. 
self-same wptds, at once the story According to the scholium on JEUty, 
u( the lUmiya^ and that of tho xxti. 4. 3, by those ** vrdtyagas^asya 
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itfU. The pr^kritized fom naf occurs for the hist time 
in Fdpiui, who, besides, informs us of the existence of dis- 
tinct Nata-siitras,* or manuals for the use of rM(as, one of 
which was attributed to Sildlim and another to Xri^aiva, 
their adherents being styled Saildlinas and Eriiid^vinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, in the patronymic ^aildli, which occurs in 
the. thirteenth of the ^tapatha-Brdbma^a; and it 
may also, p^haps, be connected with the words Saildsha 
and KuSflava, both of which denote ‘actor’ The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surprising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as Idie 
name of one of the old heroes who belong in common to 
the Hindds and the Paisfs^ Beyond this allusion we 
have no vestige of either of those works. Pd^ini further 
cites § the word ndfyavi in the sense of ‘ mtdndm dharma 
dmmdyo Wt’ In both cases, we have probably to under- 
stand by the term the art' of dancing, and not dramatic 
art.— It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modem drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious solemnities and spectacles 
(so-called ‘mysteries'), and also that dancing originally 
subserved religious purposes. But in support of this latter 
assumption, I have hot met with one smglo instance in 
the Srauta- or Grihya-Sdtras with which I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have only a very super- 


^ McmpddayeyuJ^,^* as tbe text lias 
it^ VfB have to uodcrstaad specially 
teachers of dancing, music, and 
singing. ** In the man who dances 
and Bings, women t^e delight," 
^ Sat., til. 2. 4. 6. 

• The two rules in question, iv. 
3. 110, III, according to tbe Cal- 
cutta scholiast, are not explained in 
the Bliisbya of Patamjali ; possibly, 
therefore, they may not be Pd^ini's 
at all, but posterior ^to the time of 
Pataxi^aU. [The JSaildlino nafdk 
are mentioned in theBhd^ya to iv. 
2. 66; in the Anupada-sdtra, tbe 
SaUdlmah are cited as a ritual 
school ; see /. St, ziii. 429.] 
t These terms are probably de- 
leaved from iilut and refer to the 


corrupt, loose morals of those sc 
designated ; and tbe same must 
apply to ^iJdla, i| this be- a cog- 
nate word. The derivation from 
EuSa and Lava, tbe two sons of 
Kdma, at the beginning of the 
Kdmdyana, has manifestly been in- 
vented in order to escape the odium 
of the name 

X Ought we here to understand 
the name literally, as, perhaps, a 
kind of mocking epithet to express 
poverty, with at tbe same time, 
possibly, a direct ironical reference 
to tbe renowned Efi^v^ of old f ? 

§ iv. 3. 129: this rule, also, is not 
explained' iu the Bhfishya; perhap9 
therefore it is not pSyinrs, but 
later than Pataqualli 
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ficiainiaiowledge).^ The religious significance of dabding 
is thus, for the older period at least, stiU questionable ; 
and since it is from dancing that the drama has evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with religiouis 
solemnities and spectacles becomes doubtful also. Besides, 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life; while the most 
modem, on the contraiy, almost exclusively serve religiotis 
purposes Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing * and 
of the drama at religious solemnities was only the growth of 
a later age.®® This does not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals which 
were liow and then celebrated by princes; but onfy.that 
it did not itself constitute part of the sacred rite or reli- 
gious ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals: The name applied to the stage-manager in 
the dramas themselves, ^^Satra-dhdra^’ is referred, and no 


^ Kt61i now I am acquainted 
with but little from these sources 
healing .on . this point. . Amongst 
other thing^ at 'the pUfimdha we 
find dancing, music, and song, 
whioh represent the three forms 
of or art (S^Akh. fir. 29. 5), 
prescribed for the whole dav, 
Kity., 21. 3. 11. But a SmUam 
might not participate in any such 
performance, either actively or 
passively, P^r. ii. 7. On the day 
preceding the departure of a biide, 
four or eight married women (un- 
widowed) performed a dance in her 
house, Sdl&kh. Qri. i. li. 

* It is known in the Megha-dAta, 

V. tj, 36. 

Through the unexpected light 
shed by the Mahtibbiishjm'of Patazp* 
]ali on the then flourishing- condi'^ 
tion of theatrioal representation, 
this ‘question has recentlv taken a 
form veiy favourable to fie view of 
which Lassen is the prinoi^l ex- 
ponent, and which regards the 
orama as having originated in re- 
ligious spectacles resembling our 
mysteries. The partioulam there 
given regarding the performance of 


a Kf^HsavadJia and Valihahdha by so- 
called iau&AiA^as— (oomp. perhaps 
$(mbhika$ in HdrdvaU, 1 5 1, thougl^ 
these are explained as indmjdlikas, 
‘jugglers,* of. sobha, dohkanagaraka, 
/. St.f iii. 153) — lead us directly to 
this conclusion ; see /. St,, xiii. 354, 
487 ff« ** But between the dramatio 
representations known In the BhA- 
shya, which bear more or less the 
oharaoter of religious festival-pUys, 
and the- earliest real dramas that 
have actually come down to us, we 
must of course suppose a very oon- 
sidereble interval of time, oaring 
which the drama gradually rose to 
the degree of perfection exhibited 
in these extant pieces ; and here I 
am still disposed to assign a certain 
influence to the witnessing of Greek 
plays. The. Indian drama, after 
having acquitted itself brilliantly in 
the most varied fields-— notably too 
as a drama of civil life— finally re- 
verted in its closing phases to essen- 
tially the same class of subjects with 
which it had started— to representa- 
tions from the story of the gods,**—* 
ibid,, pp. 491, 49S8. 
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donbt rightly, to the original sense of ‘ (measuring)' line- 
holder,’ 'carpentef since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the architect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of the buildings for the recep- 
tion of those taking part in the sacrifice, likewise to con- 
duct the various arrangements that wme to serve for their 
amusement.* (See Lassen, /. AK., it. 503.) Whether the 
na^aa and mrtakas mentioned on such occasions are to be 
understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful; but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter are 
intended, I hold in the meantime to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word ; and it is only where the two appear 
together (e^., in Bdmdy. i 12. 7 Gk)rr.) that nafa has cer- 
taply to be taken in the sense of * actor.’ * Buddhist legend 
seems, indeed, in ohe instance — ^in the story of the me of 
Mandgalydyana and T 7 patishys,two disciples of Buddha — 
to refer to the representation of dramas in the presence of 
these individuals.f But here a question at once arises as 
to the age of ilie work in which tms reference occurs ; this 
is the main point to be settled before we can base Uny 
conclusion upon it Lassen, it is true, says that " in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of plays is spoken 
of as something usual ; ” but the sole authority he adduces 
is the passage from the Dulva indicated in the note. The 
Dulva, however, that is, the Yinaya-Pitaka, -cannot, as is 
weU known, be classed amongst the “ oldest Buddhistic 
writings it contains pieces of widely different dates, in 
part, too, of extremely questionable antiquity. In the 
Lalita-Yistara, apropos of the testing of Buddha in the 

* And tlierdfore lins probablj tbeir mutual addressps after the 
nothing to do with the Nata'Sdtras shows are over.*’ By * spectacle* 
mentioned above ^ For another, ap- must we here necessarily understand 
plication of the 'word by the Bud* * dramatic spectacle, drama * f I 
dhis^s, see Lassen, /. AiT., il 8i. [Precisely the same thing applies to 
Of a marionette theatre, at all the word tiiUha, which properly 
events^ we must nob think, though only signifies * merrymaking* in the 
the Javanese puppet-shows might SutUu of the Southern Buddhists, 
tempt us to do so, where the witnessing of such ez- 

t Csoma Edrdsi, who gives an hibitions (v( 8 iAha-dat 8 ana) is men- 
account of this in As, Res. zx, 50, tioned among the reproaches direct- 
uses these phrases : * * They meet on ed by Bhagavant against the worldly 
the occasion of a festival at Rdja* ways of the Brahmans ; see Bur- 
griha : » . . their behaviour during nouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p» 465 ; 
the several exhibitions of speciadee -^^ , 1 52-154* ] 
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variotis arts and sciences (Foucaux^ p. 1 50), xnast^ 
undoubtedly^ be taken in the sense of * inunetic art’^«^iiui 
so Foucaux translates it; but this does not suppose tho 
existence of distinct dramas. Tbe date^ moreover, of this 
particular work is by no means to be regarded as settled ; 
and, in any case, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weight whatever. 

With respect, now, to the surviving dramas, it has 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, the 
M|ichhakat;l and Kalidasa's pieces, to the first century B.C.; 
while the pieces next following — those of Bhavabhtiti — 
belong to a time so late as the eighth century A.D. Be- 
tween K&lidisa and Bhavabhfiti there would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nine centuries — a period from which, 
according to this view, not one single work of this class has 
come down to us. How this is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable ; and were it so, then surely at the very 
least there ought to be discernible in the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very different spirit, a very difllerent maur*. 
ner of treatment, from that exhibited in their predecessors 
of an age eight or nine hundred years earlier,* But this 
is by no means the case ; and thus we are compelled at 
once to reject this pretended tradition, and to refer those 
6 <n^disa 7 it older pieces to pretty much the same period as 
those of Bhavabhiiti. Moreover, when we come to examine 
the matter more closely, we find that, so far as Kalidasa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnish any 
ground whatever for the view hitherto accepted ; we only 
nnd that the tradition has been radically 'misused. The 
tradition is to the effect that Kdlidasa lived at the court 
of Vikramaditya, and it is contained in a memorial verse 
which says that Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, AmarasiOha, 
SaUku, Vet&labhatta, Ghatakarpara, EAlidasa, Varahami- 
hira, and Vararuchi'f wpre the 'nine gems* of Vikrama's 


* 1 bave here copied Holizmann's 
words, referring to Amara, in his 
•zosllent little treatise, Ucher dtn 
yrkMKhm Urt^ng det indischm 
Thierhreimf Kansmhe, 1841, p. 26. 

f This is obviously the Vriraoha 
who is mentioned by the fihidustilni 
ohrunioler as the author of the Vi- 


krama-charltra^ Atiat, Mai, 

1844, p. 356). [This reoension— 
ascribed to Vararuohi — of the SiS« 
biisana-dvdtriA^ikd is actually ex* 
tent ; eee Aufrecht, Oat, of San^, 
MSS. Lihr, Trin. Coll. Oafiib., p. n, 
and Weatergaard, Catal. Codd, Or. 
B^L Btg, p, loal 
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court Nov it is ijpon this one verse — a mere voif and 
straj, that has come, like SchiUei^s 'Miidchen aus der 
Fremde,’ from nobody knovs vhere,* and which is, in any 
case, of the most.questionable authority — ^that the assnmp* 
tion' rests that l^iddsa flourished in the year 56 B.O.! 
For people v«re not satisfied -with kastily accepting as 
genuine coin the -traditioD here presented — and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they at the same time impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the verse embody- 
ing itf — ^they at once rushed to the conclusion that the 
Vikrama here named must be the yikramaditya, whose era, 
still current in our own day, commences with the year 56 
B.O. But then, we know of a good many different Yikramas 
and Vikramddityas ; } and, besides, a tradition which is 
found in some modem works, § and which ought surely, .in 
Ijie first instance,^ have been shown to be baseless before 
tiny such conclusion- was adopted, states expressly (whether 
•correctly or not is a question by itselB that king Bhoja, 
the ruler of Mdlava,who dwelt at Dhdra and XJjjayinf,was 
the Y&ama at whose court the ‘nine gems* flourished; 
and, according to an inscription,!! this king Bhoja lived 


* It is alleged to he taken fram 
thti,Vikratna-charitra ; but Both, in 
his analysis of this work in iheJoum, 
Jsiat,, Octob. 1845, P* ^ 7 ^ 
nothing of it« [A ud in fact it occurs 
neitiicr there nor in any of the other 
recensions of the 8ihhdBana*dvdtrift- 
likd to which 1 have access. It is, 
however, found embodied both in 
-the Jyotiryid-^bhara^s, of about the 
sixteenth century (22. to, see Z, D. 
M, xxii. 723, . 1868), and in a 
Singl^lese. MS. of the so-called 
.Kavaratna (-with Singhalese com- 
mentary) cited in Westergaard’s 
'Catah’Codd. Or, BtbL Bcff. Ifaun,, 
p. 14(1846).] 

t Partly on erroneous grounds. 
It was asserted, namely, that the 
word Gba^akarpara in the verse was 
only the name of, a work, not of a 
person : ,thiB, however, is not the- 
cas^, as several poema^* besides, are 
found sBoribed to him. 

% *Sun of might* is quite a 
general title, and not a name. 

I See, for instance, also Haeber- 


Jip*8 Samkfit Antholo^, pp. 483, 

See Lassen, Zeitsch, JUr dt$ 
Kunde de 8 Morg., vii. 294 ff. j Cole* 
brooke, ii. 462. According to Hein- 
aud in tho Jmm. AsicU.^ Sept, 1844, 
p. 250, Bhoja is mentioned some 
years earlier by Albirdni, who wrote 
in A.D. 1031, as his contemponiry ; 
and Otbi alludes to him earlier still, 
in A.D. 1018, as then reigning ; see 
Reinaud, Mim, sur VInde, p. 26t. 
According to a later Hindusldni 
chronicler, he lived 542 years after 
Vikramdditya (see Journ, Asiat, 
Mai, 1844, p. 354), which would 
make the date of the latter about 
A.D. 476. Upon what this very pre- 
cise statement rests is unfortunately 
uncertain ; the Vikrama-charitra 
does not fix in this definite way the 
interval of time between Bhoja and 
Vikrama. Kotb, at all events, in 
his analysis of the work {Joum, 
Ada$,x Sept. 1854, p. 281) merely 
says, **hien des annie^ aprh (Ja mort 
de VilravMiditya) Bhoja parvini an 
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about 1040-1090 A.D. On the other hand, there exists no 
positire ground whatever for the opinion that the Yiktama 
of the verse is iki Vikramdditya whose era begihs'in B.a 
56. Kay, the case is stronger still; for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence * to show 
whether the era of Yikramdditya dates from the year of 
his birth, from soma achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in fine, it may not have been simply 
introduced by him for astronomical reasons If "To assign 
him to the first year of his era might be quite as great .a 
mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gregory 
XIIL in the year one of the Gregorian Oalen^, or even 
Julius Caesar in the first year of the Julian periipd whidh 
his name has been given, m,, in the year 4713 B.o/' (Holtz- 
manp, op. eU., p. 19). 


Rouverltin pouvoir,** [The text bee 
Bimply: varihd^i gatdniL*^ 

Nor doea any definite atatement of 
the kind ocour in any of the rariona 
other recenaione of the Sifihdsana- 
dvitrifi^ikd, although a anuidergH^ 
interfal ia here regnlarlj^ aeaumed 
to have elapsed between the rule of 
Yikramaat Avanti and that of Blioja 
at DbdrA] — To auppoae two Bhojas, 
as Reinaud does,' L e., tad Mitfk, *ur 
Clnde^ pp^ 113, 114, w altogether 
arbitram We might determine the 
unoertain date of Yikramiditya by 
the certain date of Bhpja, but we 
oanndtreversethe process. The date 


not appear whether this is the actual 
tradition of the Hindustdnl chroni- 
cler, or merely an addition on the 
part of the translator. jSven in the 
former case, it would still only prove 
that the chronicler, or the tnKlition 
be followed, mixed Up the common 
assertion as to the date of Vikrama 
with the special statement above 
referred to. [To the etatemonta 
of the Hindttstdni ehronioler, Mir 
Oher i Ali Af«>a, no great import 
tanoe, probably, need be attaKdied. 
They reat substantially on the reoen- 
ilafi' attributed to Vararuohi of the 


Stfthiiana-dvdiriAiikd, which, how- 
ever, in the MS. before me (Trin. 
Cull., Oarob.), yields no definite 
chrdnolCgioal data. After al}, 
ihe .assumption 'of several Bhojaa 
has' since turned out to be fully 
warranted ; see, e.y., BdjendraUla 
Mitra in Joum, A, S. Btng, 1863, 
p. 91 ff., and my /. i. 31X] 

* See Colebrooke, ii. 475 \ Lassen, 
/. AK., il 49, 50, 398; Keioaud, 
Mim, 8 ur VJnde^ pp. 68 ff, 79 W. ; 
Bertrand in the /cum. Atiof., Mai, 

>844. P- 357 - 

t We first meet with it in the 
astronomer Yardba-Mihira in the 
fifth or sixth century, though even 
this is not altogether certain, and| as 
in the case of Brahmagupta in the 
seventh century, it might possibly 
be the era of Sdlivdbaaa (beg. a.d. 
78). Lassen does, in fact, suppose 
the latter (/. JJT., i. $oS), but see 
Colebrooke, ii. 475. — Albirfinl gives 
particulars (v. Reinaud, /cum. Astof., 
Sept. 1844, pp. 28^284) as to the 
origin of the Saka era ; but regard- 
ing the basis of the era of 

y ikrama he does not enlarge. [Even 
yet these two questions, which are 
of such capital importance for Indian 
chronology, are in an altogether 
imaatisfMtory state. According to 
Kern, lutrod. to his edition of tho 
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'^The dramas of K^idasa — ^that one of the ‘nine gems’ witili 
whom we are here ’more immediately concerned— furnish 
in tiieir contents nothing that directly enables ns to 
determine their date. Still, the mention of the. Greek 
female slaves in attendance upon the king points at least 
to a time not especially early ; while the form in which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the inscriptions of Fiyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not unfrequently coinciding with the preseiit 
form of these vernaculars, brings us down to a period at 
any rate several centuries after Christ. But whether the 
toadition is right in placing K^ddsa at the court of Bhoja 
in the middle of the eleventh century appears to me very 
questionable ; for this reason in particular, that it assigns 
to the same court other poets also, whose works, compared 
udth those of Edlidisa, are so bad, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later stage than his — tor example, 
D&modara Milra, author of the Hanuman-ndtaka. More- 
over, Edliddsa has allotted to him such a large number of 
works, in part too of wholly diverse character, that we 
cannot but admit the existence .of several authors of this 
name ; and, in point of fact, it is a name that has continued 
in constant use down to the present time. Nay, one even 
of the three dramas that are ascribed to Edlid^ would 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author from 

Brihat-Saitlliitd of Var^ha-Miliirat taken tho sameTiew, /. JLA.S,f vii. 
S ff, (t866), the use of the eo-oalled $82 (1875). Aooprding to E^^geliog 
SafjWdt era is not domonstrable for (TrUbner’s Amer. and Or. LU. JUa., 
early times at all, while astronomers special number, 1875, p. 3^, one of 
only begin to employ it siter the the inscriptions found in Sir Walter 
year 1000 or so. According to Elliot's copies of grants dates as 
Westergaard, Om de indiske Kcjser- far back as the year &aka 169 (A.D. 
hovM^ (i 867)> p. 164, the graut of 247)^ Burnell, however, declares it 
Bantidurga, dated mka 675, Swriivat to be a forgery of the tenth century. 
8X1 ( 4 .D. 754), is the ear) icst certain Fergusson, too. On th€ iaha, 
instance of its occurrence; see also vat, and Oupta MraSt pp. 11-16, is 
Burnell, Stem, of South. Ind, Pol.^ p. of opinion that the so-caiied oa^vat 
55. Others, on the contrary, have era goes no farther back than the 
no hesitation in at once referring, tenth century. For the present, 
wherever possible, every Saipmt^ or therefore, unfortunately, where 
6b?pvafsare<dated inscription to the there is nothing else to guide us, it 
Saipml era. Thus, e.^., Cunning- must generally remain an open ques- 
ham in his Arehtool. Survey of India, tion which era we have to do with 
iii. 31, 39, directly assigns an in- in a particular inscription, and what 
scription dated Saipv. 5 to the year date consequently the inscription 
i^c. 52 ; Dowson, too, has fecently bears.] 
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the other two.®* And this view is further favoured by 
the circumstance, that in the introdhction to this play 
Dhavaka, Saumilla, and Faviputra are named as the 
poet's predecessors ; Dhavaka being the name of a poet 
who flourished contemporaneously with king l^ri-Haisha 
of Kashmir, .that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century a.d.®* There may, it is 


In the introduction to my 
translation of this drama, the M 4 - 
larik^imitra, 1 have specially ex- 
amined not only the question of its 
genuineness, but also that of the 
date of Kdlid^sa. The result ar- 
rived at is, in the hrst place, that 
this drama also really belongs to 
him, — and in this view Shankar 
Pa^^it, in his edition of the play 
(Bombay, 1869), concurs. As to 
the second point, internal evidence, 
partly derived from the language, 
partly connected with the phase of 
civilisation presented to ua, leads 
me to assign the composition of 
Kdliddsa’s three dramas to a period 
from the second to the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, the period of the 
Gupta princes, Cbandragupta, &o., 
•‘whose reigns correspond best to 
the legendary tradition of the glory 
of Vikrama, and may perhaps be 
gathered up in it in one single focus/' 
Lassen has expressed himself to 
essentially the same effect (/. AiT., 
ii. 457, 1158-1160) ; see also /. 8t.^ 
ii. 148, 4x5-417. Eem, however, 
with special reference to the tradi- 
tion which regards Edliddsa and 
TaiAha-Mihira as contemporaries^ 
has, in his preface to Vardha's 
Brihat'Saxphitd, p. 20, declared 
himself in favour of referring the 
* nine gems ' to the first half of the 
sixth century a.d. Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrologic^ data in 
the Kumdua-sazpbbava and Hagliu- 
vafi^a, Jacobi comes to tbe con- 
clusion {MonoMh&t. der BerU A tad^ 
1873, p. 556) that the author of 
these two poen^s cannot have lived 
before about a.d. 350 ; but here, of 
course, the preliminary question 
remains whether be to be identi- 


fied with tbe dramatist. Shankar 
Papdlt, in Triibner's Am, and Or* 
Liu Acc., 1875; special No., p, 35, 
assumes this, and fixes Edlid^s 
date as at all events prior to the 
middle of the eighth century. For 
a definite chronological detail which 
is perhaps famished by the Ifegba- 
dfita, see note 219 below. By 
the Southern Buddhists EAliddiM 
is placed in the sixth century; 
Blnighton, SitU, of Giyfcn, 105$ 
Z, 2 >. M. (?., xxii. 73a With modem 
astronomers, the idea of a triad of 
authors of this name is so fixed, 
that they even employ the term 
EAliddsa to denote the number 3 ; 
see Z, D. M* (?., xxii. 713. 

The date of Srb&arsha^ of 
whom Bhdvaka is stated in tbe 
Kivya-prakifis to have been the 
prot6g6 — Kashmir is not here in 
question — ^has since been fixed by 
Hall (Introd. to tbe Vdsavadattd) 
for the seventh century, rather. 
Hall, moreover, qtiestions the exis- 
tence of Dbdvaka altogether (p. 17), 
and is of opinion that be '‘never 
enjoyed any more substantial 
existence than that of a various 
reading."— This conjecture of HaU's 
as to the name of the author of the 
Eatndvali, in which Biihler also 
concurred, has since been brilliantly 
verified . According to Biihler's letter 
from Srinagara (pnbl. in L SUf xiv. 
402 ff.), all the Kashmir MSS. of 
the Kitvya-prokdiia read, in the pas- 
sage in question, Bdb^a, not Dhi- 
vsKis the latter name being alto- 
gether unknown to tbe Ps^^its 
there : “ As Mamnrata was a native 
of Kashmir, this reading is un- 
doubtedly the correct one." — Comp, 
note 2x8 below. 
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trae, ^ve been more DMvakas than qne; another MS., 
moreover, reads Bhasaha;8u and beside^ these introduc- 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions. In the case of 
the Mrie^akati ah least, this would- appear to be cer- 
tain, as the poet’d own death is there intimated.* TMs 
last-mentioned drama, the Mrichhakati-— whose author, 
dddraha, is, according to Wilson, placed by tradition prior 
to Vikramdditya*^* (i.e., the same Vikrama at whose 
court the ' nine gems ' flourished ?)--cannot in any case 
have been written before the second century A.D. For it 
makes use of the word mdnaJea as the name of a coin;t 
and this term, according to Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, p. 
364), is borrowed from the coins of Kanerki, a king who, 
by the evidence of these coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 a.d. (Lassen, /. AJC., ii. 413). But 
a date long subsequent to tins will have tp be assigned to 
to the Mpchhakati, since the vernacular dialects it intro- 
duces appear in a most barb^ous condition. Besides, we 
meet with' the very same' flourishing state of -Buddhism 
which is here revealed in one of the dramas of Bhava- 
bhdti, a poet whose date is fixed with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century A.D. The Edmdyapa and the war- 
part of the Maha-Bharata must, to judge from the use 


The passage exhibits a grest 
numberof variousreadings ; see Ha^g, 
Siur Textesh'itik u, Krkldrury^ vo^ 
K^liddB(Cz MtUavxMgnimUrqt ( 1872)1 
pp. 7, 8. Hall, U c., . pnefeiK the 
readings Bh isaka. 
mila; Haag, on the contrary, Bhdsa, 
SaumiUat Kg^utra, In Buna's 
Harsha • charita, Introd^i ▼. 15, 
Bh^ is lauded on account of his 
dramas : indeed, his u 4 rne is even 
put before that of Kdlid^sa. 

♦ Unless dttdraka-rdja, the re- 
puted author, simply was the patron 
of the poet f It is quite a common 
thing in India for the actual author' 
to substitute the name of his patron 
for his o^n. 

In a prophetic chapter of the 
Skanda-Puripa, fur instance, he is 
placed in the year JCali 3290 
▲.D. 189), but at the same time only 
vW^Dty years before the Nandas 


whom Ohdii^akya is to destroy. To 
Vikramfiditya, on the other hand, 
is assigned the date £aZi4000, t'.e., 
899 (1) ; see the text in hva- 
rachandra Yidyi^gara*8 Marriage 
of Hindoo Widom, p. 63 (Oalc. 
1856), and in ray Essay on the 
Eiin^yanarp> 43* 
t According to the Viivadcosha, 
quoted by Mahldhara to VAj. Saiph. 
25. 9, it is a synonym of ri\pt% 
( = rupee Tj, Ydjnavalkya (see 
Stcnzler, In trod., p. xi.) and Vpid- 
dba- Gautama (see Dattaka MimdAsd, 
p. 34) are also acquainted with 
ndr^aka in the sense of 'coin.* 
[Both Lassen, I, A AT., ii. 575, and 
Muller, A. 8 , Xr., p. 331, dispute 
the conclusions drawn from the 
occurrence of the word ndt^aJea^ but 
1 cannot be persuaded of the cogency 
of their objectioiiti.J 
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juade of their heroes in the Miichluikatf, already hOYe 
been favourite reading at the time when it was composed ; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of aUusion 
to the chief figures of the present Purdgas, we may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Purdnas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
in the older works of the same name.* The'' two remain* 
ing dramas of Bhavabhiiti, and the Whole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic, tradition of the, 
Bdmdyat^a and Mahd-Bharata, or else to the histo^ of 
Krishna; and the later the pieces are, the, more do thdy 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries' of the Middle Ages. 
The comedies, which, together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of ci^ life, form of course an excep- 
tion to this. A peculiar class of dramas are the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systems appear as 
the S/ranaiit pt/rmm. One very special peculiarity of the 
Hindd drama is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speaking, not in SaiiskFit, 
but in the popular dialects. This feature is of great 
importance^ for the criticism of the individual pieces; 
the conclusions resultihg from it have already been ad- 
verted to in the course of the discussion. 

* Besides, the slaying of Sumbha cerUduiy to a later stage. Ought 
And Ni^umbba by Devi, which forms the Siiaraka who is mentioned in 
the subject of the Uevi-Mdhdtmysg this work, p. Ii8, ed. Wilson» to bo 
in the Mfirkai^^-Purd^a, is identified, j^rhap^ with the reputed 
referred to in the H|ichbakafL p. author of the Mrioltbaka^ f 
i05.fle(e<i.StenEler). — Whether, ^ For example, from the rela* 
104.18, Kara(aka is to be referred tion in which the PitUcpit ol the 
to the jiickal of this name in the seTeral existing recensions of the 
Paftchatantra is uncertain. — At SakuntaU stands to tiie rules ol 
page 126.9 Stenzier reads gaUakka, the Prdkyit grammarian YararDclii, 
but Wilson {Hindu Theatre, I. 134) Pischel has drawn special alignments 
reads tnaUal^ and considers it not in support of the view advocated by 
impossible that by it* we have to him in conjunction with Stenslery 
understand the Arabic n?dZtk/-*Iii that of these recensions the Bengdif 
regard to the state of manners de- one is the most ancient ; me Kubn’s 
picted, the Myichhaksti is closely MeitrUge mtr vergl, Spraehfor$eh», 
related to the Da&i«kum(Cra, af- viii. 129 ff. (-1874), and niy observa* 
though the latter work, written in tions on the subject in /. Si,, xiT, 
tlie eleventh century [rather in the 35 if, 
siKth^ see below^ p. 213], belon^^s 
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!PK)m the foregoing e^osition it appears that the dmuia 
meets os in air aJrec^ finished form, and with its best pro- 
ductions. In almost all the prologues^ too, the several 
works are represented as new« in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets ; but of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramaldc poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant has been preserved.®® Oonseqiiently the conjecture 
that it may ^ssibly have b^ the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Bactria, in 
the Panjdb, and in Gujardt (for so far, did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindii faculty of 
imitation, and so gave birth to the Indian drama, does not 
in the meantime admit of direct verification. But its his- 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeniable,®^ especially as 
the older dramas nearly aU belong to the west of India. 
No internal connectioii, however, with the Greek drama 
exista®® The fact, again, that no dramas are found either 


See Cowell in I, St, v. 475 ; 
and aa to the Kaasa-vadha and Vali- 
bandha, the note on p. 198 above. 

Cf. the Introduction to my 
translation of the Mdlavikd, n. xlvii., 
and the remarks on Tavan^ in Z* 
B, xiv. 269 i aUo St,; xilU 
49 ^ 

The leading work on the In* 
dian dramas is still Wilson's 
£^eimen$ tffthe ThetOrt of (ho Bin- 
<fiM, 1835’, 1871*. The number of 
dramas that have been published in 
India is already very considerable, 
and is constantly bung increased. 
Foremost amongst them still remain:, 
—the Mfifhhamiihi of j^ddraka, the 
three dramas of Edliddsa 
UrvaA, and Mdlcmkdi)^ Bhavabhdti's 
three {Mdla^-mddham, Mahd-vira- 
charUra, and Utiara-rdmti-chw'iira); 
—the Satndvali of King Srl*Hai«ba* 
deva, composed, according to Wil- 
son's view, in the twelfth century, 
and that not by the king himself, 
but the poetpbdvaka, who lived 
at his court, bat according to Hall, 
by the poetBtt^a in the beginning of 
the seventh century;- see Hall, In- 
trodnction to the Tdsavadattd, p. 
I(| ft (of. note above), /. SHr., 1. 


356), La. Ceni. Sly 1872, p, 614; — 
the Ndydnanda, a Buddhistic son- 
eational piece ascribed to the same 
royal author, but considered by 
Cowell to belong to Dbdvaka (see, 
however, my notice of Boyd's trans- 
lation in LU. O. B.y 1872, p. 6x5) 
the Fenf-sa^zAdra of B^t|a>udrd- 
a, a piece pervaded by the colour* 
of the Krishna sect, written, 
according to Grill, who edited it in 
1871, in the sixth, and in any case 
earlier than the tenth century (see 
JAl 0 . B.y 1872, p. 612);— -il 
FiddAo-id/o^Aoil/ihl of Rdja-^ekhti 
ra, probably prior to the te: 
century (see /. Str.y i. 313) ; — • 
Mudrd-rdkshaaa of ViiS&hadatta, a 
piece of political intrigue, of about 
the twelfth century ; and lastly, the 
Prabodha-chandrodaya of Krishna- 
mifira, which datea^ according to 
QoldstUcker, from the end o| the 
same century. — Two of Kdliddsa's 
dramas, the Sakuntald and UrvsAl, 
are each extant in several recensions, 
evidently in consequence • of their 
having enjoyed a very special popu- 
larity. Since the appearance of 
Fischel's pamphle^ J>e Ediiddiot, 
Sakv/nUdi Becentionibva (Breslau, 
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in the literature of the Hindiis, trhp emigrated to tiie 
island of Java about the year 500 a.d! (and thence subse- 
quently to Bali), or among the Tibetan translations, is per- 
haps to be exf>lained, in the former case, by the circumstance 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been q)e- 
ciaU;;^ cultivated ( 7 ). But in the case of the Tibetans tihe 
fact is more surprising, as the Meghadiita of KdUddsa and 
other similar works are found among their translations. 
The Lyrical branch of- Sanskrit poetry divides itseli^ 
acoordii^to its subject, into the Beligious and the Erotic 
Lima with respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of the Atharva-Saiphitd, that the hymns of 
this collection are no longer the expression of direct reli- 
gious emotion, but are rather to be looked upon as the 
utterance of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that in part they bear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations. This same character is found 
fmthfuUy preserved in the later religious lyrics, throughout 
&e Epic, the Purdi^ds, and the Upanishads, wherevra 
prayers of the sort qocur ; and it has finally, within the 
last few centuries, found its classical expression in the 
Tantra literature. It is in particular by the heaping up of 
titles under which tiie several deities are invoked that 
-their favour is thought to be won; and the 'thousand^- 
-name-prayers’ fprm quite a special class by themselves.^ 
To this category belong also the prayers in amulet-form,'* 
to which a prodigious virtue is ascribed, and which exqo;^ 
the V$ty highest repute even in the present da^. Besides 
■these, we also meet with prayers, to &vs f especially, which 


1870), in he oontendi, v.wlth 

great oonfidenoe, for the greater ao« 
thentioity of the eo-oalled BeogdU 
reoaneioD, the questions connected 
herewith have entered upon anew 
stage. . See a full disoussion of thie 
topic, in /. St., ziv. x6i ff. To 
Piflchel we are also indebted for onr 
knowledge of the Dekhan receneion 
of the Urva^ : it appeared in the 
Jfondff&er. Her Seri. Acad,, 1875, pp. 
6 oo> 67 a 

Tet the later emigrants might 
hgve takeu soiqe trith them! |ln 


this Kavi literature* moreover* we 
have actually extant in the Smara- 
dahana, a subsequent version of the 
Eumdra-Baxpbhava* and in the Su- 
mana-sauUka (t) a similar version 
of the B|ighu-vatis* i.e., works whioh, 
in their originals at least* bear the 
name of Ediidiisa ; see /. St,, iv. 133. 
X41.] Do the well-known Javanese 
puppet-shows owe their origin to tiie 
Indian drama ? 

f Wbuse worship appears* in the 
main* to have exercised the most fav* 
oqrable iniluenco upon hie followers,' 
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fbr relinotis fervoar^aad childlike trust will hear compari* 
sou wiw the best hysuis of the Christian Church, though, 
it must be admitted, their number is very small. 

The Erotic Lyric commences, for us, with citrtain of the 
poems attributed to Kdliddsa. One of these, the Megha- 
a&ta, belongs at all events to a period*^ when the temple 
worship of Siva Mahdkdla at Ujjayini was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. Together with other matter of a like sort, it 
has been admitted, and under Kdliddsa’s name, into the 
Tibetan Tandjur,* from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of tiie Megha* 
diita is a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together with the description of the route &e 
cloud-messenger is to take — a form of exposition which has 
been imitated in a considerable number of similar poems. 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Bhar^ribari, 


whereas it is the worahip of Krishna 
that has chieBy oounienonced and 
furthered the moral degradation of 
the fiindds. 

*19 A very definite chronological 
detail would be furniahed by v. 14^ 
provided ICalliiiitha'sassertiou is war* 
ranted, to the effect that this verse 
is to be taken in a double sense, ia, 
as referring at the same time to 
Dtftndga, a violent opponent of 
liddsa. For in tiiat case we should 
in all probability have to understand 
be DiAndga the weU*known Bud* 
dhist disputant of this name, who 
lived somewhere about the sixth cen- 
tttiT ; see my discussion of this point 
hu Z. D. M. (?., zxil 726 ffl 

* Considering the scarcity of the 
Azotic ReHarcheSt I here give 
Csoma Kdrdsi's account of the Tan* 
djur, eoiitained in vol. xx., 1836, in 
some detail. ** The Bstaii-Hgyur is 
a oompilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works <iu all some 3900), 
** written mostly by ancient Indian 
Pap 4 <l^ some learned Tibetans 
In the first centunes after the intro* 
duotioo of Buddhism into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, The whole makes 


225 volumes It is divided Into the 
Rgyud and ihe Mdo and 

sfitra classes, in Sunskiit). The 
Igtgvud, mostly on tamMha ritii^ 
and ceremouiei^ makes 87 volomei^ 
The Mdo, on science and literature^ 
occupies 136 volumes. One separate 
volume contains (58) hymns or 
praises on several deities or ssinta^ 
and one volume is the index for the 
whole. -*Tbe 983^^ contains 3640 
treatises of different sixes : they treat 
in genera] of the rituals and certr 
monies of the mystical doctrine of 
the Buddhist^ interspersed with 
many iustruotions, j^mna, prayer^ 
and ineantatioDS.— The Mdo treato 
in general of science and literature 
in the following order: tbeolo|w, 
philosophy** (these two alone mSe 
94 volumes), ** logic or dialeeiNV 
philology or grammar, rhetoric^ 
poesy, prosody, synonymies, astro* 
nomy, astrology, medicine and ethics, 
some hints to the mechanical arts 
and histories.** 8ee farther, in psr* 
tioular, Anton Schiefner*s paper, 
UR>tr die lo^dschen and fframmUi* 
schen Werke int Taoidjur^ in the Bui* 
letin of the St Petersburg Academy 
(read 3d September 1847). ^ 


H 
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Amaru, &c., which merely portray isolated situations, with- 
out any connection as a whole. A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of Knshi.ia and the shepherdesses, the 
playmates oi^ his youth. It has already been remarked that 
the later £dvyas are to be ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In generd, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description; 
^et examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing are not wanting. It is remarkable that, in regard to 
sodie of these poems, ye encounter the same phenomenon 
as in the case of the Song of Solomon : a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in one instance at least, the 
Gita-Gk>vmda of Jayadeva,®“* such a mystical reference 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu- 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy which is here displayed. 

Of the Bthico-Didactic Poetry — the so-called NUi-ad*- 
(nM— but Httle has survived in a. complete form (some 
pieces aldo in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
^at epic, the Mabd-Bhdrata, in consequence of the char- 
acter of universality which was gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself to be regarded as such a Niti-I^tra. Still, 
relics enough of the aphoristic ethical poetry have been 

J ireseryed to enable us to judge that it was a very favourite 
brm, and achieved very excellent results.®* Closely allied 


Ace. to Bilhlelp (letter Sep. 
1875), Jayadeva, who does not ap- 
pear in the 8ara8v.-kai^t^«^^<> 
risbed under king Lakehma^asena of 
Dau^a, of ^hom there is extant an 
(insoription of the year 1116, and 
*who8e era, still onrrent in Mithild, • 
lieglna, aoo. to 2 nd, Ant. iv. 300, in 
A.D. 1170. 

See BdhtlingVs critical edition 
of these aphorisms, Indisehe SprUche, 
3 vole., 1863-65 (with 54x9 VT.), 2d 
edition, 1870-73 (with 7613 vv.), 
and Aufrecht's analvsis, in the Z. 
D. 2d, f7.,.xxrii. i flf (1873), of the 
SdrUgadfiara^Paddhatit of the four- 
teenth century,^ an anthology of 
about 6090 vv. culled from 264 dif- 
ferent authors and works. Compare 
Hho Job. Klatt, Dc Trecentts 
lyae SfutenUit (1873). and Dr. John 


Muhr*8 RdigiouB and Moral SentU 
ment$Jwm SanshrU TTrtScrs (1875). 
Regarding an anthology which, both 
in extent and antiquity, surpaosea 
that of ddrfigadbara, viz., the Sad‘ 
uleti - har^dm^ita of ^ridharaddsay 
compiled Sake 1x27 (a.d. 1205), and 
comprising quotations from 446 
poets, seethe latest number of lldj. 
Ldla Mitra’s Notices^ iii. X34-149. 
The statement at the close of the 
work respecting the era of king 
Lakshmapasena, in whose service the 
poet's father was, is both in itself 
obscure, and does not well harmonise 
with' our other information on the 
point. On account of the numerous 
examples it quotes we may also here 
mention the Saratmti>haiflhdhhara^ 
po, a treatise on poetics attributed 
to king Bhom-deva, and therefore 




*BEAST^FABLE} 


to it is the literature of the * Beast-Fable/ which has a very 
special interest for us, as it forms a substantial link of 
connection with the West. We have already pointed 
out that the oldest animahfables known to us at pre- 
sent occur in the Chhandogyopanishad. Nor are these 
at all limited there to the representation of the gods as 
assuming the forms of animals, and in this shape associat- 
ing with men, of which we. have even earlier illustrations,* 
but animals are themselves introduced as the speakers anc^ 
actors. In Pdninfs time, complete cycles of fables may 
possibly have already existed, but this is by no means 
certain as yet.t The oldest fables, out of India, are 
those of Babrius, for some of which at least the Indian 
original may be pointed out.^^ But the most ancient book 


belongingf probably to the eleventh 
eentury ; eee on it Aufreoht, Cata^ 
iogu»f pp. 208, 209. — To this class 
also belongs, though its contents are 
lalmost entirely erotic, the Prikfit 
anthology of H^la, consisting pro- 
perly of only 700 verses (whence its 
name Sa^ta'-iataka)^ which, how- 
ever, by successive recensions have 
grown to 1 100-1200. It was the pro- 
totype of iheSapta-iatiot Oovardha* 
ua, a work of about the twelfth cen- 
tury, which in its turn seenks to have 
served as the model for the Satta- 
«aS of the Hindi poet Bibdri Lai ; sec 
my Essay on the Sapta-^taka of 
Hdla (1870), pp. 9, 12, and Z, D. M, 
O.t xxviii, 34S ff. (1874), end also 
Garres in the Joxtm, Asiat.f August 
1872, p. 197 ff. 

* For instance, the story of Maiiu 
and the fish, Indra's metamorphosis 
into the birds mirkaia and kapmja- 
la, his .appearance in the form of a 
ram, Ac. In the ^ik the sun is fre- 
quently compared to a vulture or 
falcon hovering in the air. 

f The words cited in support of 
ibis are not Pd^ini's own, but his 
scholiast's (see p. 225). [But, at 
ail events, they occur directly in 
the Mahdblnishya ; see /, 1^., ziii. 

486.1 

In my paper, Ueher dm Zu> 
pimvfitnhaa^ indischer Fabdn viit 


ffnecMschen (i. St, iii. 327 ff), as 
the result of special investigations 
bearing upon A. Wagener^s Essay 
on the subject {1853), I arrived »at 
exactly the opposite conclusion j for 
in nearly every instance where a 
Greek fable was compan d with the 
corresponding Indian one, the marks 
of originality appeared to me to be- 
long to ih« former. In all proba- 
bility the Buddhists were here the 
special medium of communication, 
since it is upon their popular form 
of literary exposition lhat the Indian 
fablo and fairy-tale literature is spe- 
cially based. Otto Keller, it is true, 
in his tract, Ueher die Geschichte der 
griech. Fahel (1862), maintains, in 
opposition to niy view, the Indian 
origin of the fables common to India 
and Greece, and suggests an ancient 
Assyrian channel of communication. 
His main argument for their Indian 
origin is derived from the circum- 
stance that the relation existing in 
Greek fable between Ibe fpx and 
the lion has no real basis in the na- 
ture of the two animals, whereas 
the jackal does, as a matteif .ql 
fact, stand to the lion in therkla- 
tion portrayed in Indiati fable. But 
are jackals, then, only found in In- 
dia, and not also in countries inha- 
bited by Semitic peoples? And is 
not the Qre^ animal-fable precisely 
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»n 

ii bbles extant is the PafLeha-tantreu The (nigioal text 
of tibis work has, it is true, andeigone great alteration and 
expansion, and cannot now be restored with .certainty ; 
but its existence in the sixth century A.D. is an ascei;tained 
factk as it was then, by cbnunand of the celebrated Sasr 
saaian king Kdshirvin (reg. 5*3 1-5/9), trao^ated intj^ 
Pshlavl ftem ihis translation, as is well.kne^, suV 
seqnent versions into almost all the languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe have been derived.*” The recension 
of the extant text seems to have taken place in the 
Dekhan;”* while, the epitome of it known as theJBi'to* 
padefa was prohibly drawn tm at PaKbothra, On the 
Ouiges. The form of the Hinad collections of fables is 
a peculiar one, and is therefore eveiywh^ easily, recog- 
nisable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which stories of the mon 
diverse description are set* — ^Allied to the fables are the 

tStuitio growth t That the Indiana in the BMihuff SantkfU Smiti (l 368 
ahoahl tom the fox of the Greek C). 

fahio haok again into the jackal ** From Benfey*« reaearohe^ 4 
aeeaaaarilj followed from the tery appeate that^ in ihia reoenaiont the 
natoraof thenaae. The actual state or^nal text^ which preauinably 
of thinga, namely^ that the jackal teated on a Buddbiatio baaia, under* 
mowla al^nt efter the lion, mUl tu* weut Terr important obangeai so 
deed ear^attraoted their attention ; that^ ourioualjr enough, a German 
•ee, «.p.,^ik, X. 28. 4 ; but there ie translation made in the last quarter 
no eeidenoe at all that in the older of the fifteenth century from a 
period the knowledge was tamed to Latin rendering, wbich in its tom 
ihe use to which it is put in the feble, waa baaed noon a Hebrew version, 
the only oharacteriatioa mentioned represents the ancient text more 
of the jackal being its howling, ite faithfully than its existing Sanakfit 
devouring of earrm, and ita enmity form does. Of this, for the rest, two 
to the dog. (In Satap., xil 5« 2. 5f or more other reeenaiona are extant ; 
the jabkM is, it is true, aasooiatM see /. dSh*., ii. 166. For the 14th 
with the word v(daffdh€t, and thia ie chap, of the BUlUa wa Dimni, no 
oertainly noteworthy ; here the Indian origiqal bad been known to 
term simply signifies * burnt* or exist; but quite recently a Tibetan 
* putrid.]) Keller’s views as to the tranaUtion of this original has been 
high antiquity of the Indian authors discovered by Anton Schiefkier ; see 
he cites are unfounded. hia Bkaratde JUtynmio, St Patera* 

^ See on this Benfey'a ttansla- btiig, 1875. On a newly discovered 
tion (1850) of the Pa&oba;-tant^ ancient Syriac translation of the 
which follows Kos^rten’s edition groundwork of tie Pnftcha«tso^ 
of the text (1848). Herotbere is a made, it It supposed* either Irofii thb 
full exposition of the whole subject Pehlavi or from the Sanskrit itselff 
of t}ie later diffusion of the vmate- see Bjtfifw in ihe Jkiffiburger Jtff, 
rials of Indisa fable throughout the ZeiL lor 12, 1871. 

West Ktelhoro and Bilhler have * Precisely the lame thing talwd 
published a new aditwn of the text plsot In the lialid-lllmto eSot 



PAtRY TALES, ETC—ttlSTORy, GEOGRAPHy. ai| 

Faiiy Tales and IRomances,^ in 'which the luxuriant 
fancy of the Hindds*has in the most wonderful degree put 
forth all its peculiar grace and charm. These too share 
witii the fables the characteristic form of setting just re- 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by niunerous points of 
detail, th^ are sufficiently marked out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian, and Western laiiy 
tales and stories; although, in the meantime, very few 
of the corresponding Indian te^iits themselves can be 
pointed out. 

As regards the last branch of Indian poetry, namely, 
Gec^aphy and History, it is characteristic enough that the 
latter can only fittingly be considered as a branch of poetry ; 
and that not merely on account of its form — ^for the poetic 
form belongs to science also — but on account of its subject- 
matter as well, and the method in which this is handled. 
We might perl^aps have introduced it as a division of the 
epic poetry ; but it is preferable to keep the two distinct, 
sinc^ the works of the class now in question studiously 
avoid all matter of a purely mythical description. We 
have already remarked that the -old Purdpas contained 
historical portions, which, in the existing Pui’d^as, are con- 
fined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kings ; 
and that here they clash violently, not only with one 
another, but with chronology generally. We meet with 
the same discrepancies in all works of the class we are 
now considering, and especially in its leading representa- 
tive, Kalhapa’s jRdja-taraniigini, or history of Kashmir, 
which belongs to the twelfth centiuy a.d. Here, it is 


•** Rere, before all, is to be Kashmir, pub. in A <S<., xiv. 402 IT.) 
mentioned SoniadeWs Kaihd-sarit- be lived under king Ananta (102^ 
fdi^am,of the twelfth century, edittfd 1080), and wrote X020>I040). — ^Tb« 
by Herm. Brockhaus (1839-66), Of DaM-kumdra^charita of Da^^in, be* 
the Vfihca-kathd of Gupd^bya, be- longing to about the sixth century, 
longing to about the sixth oerrtiify — was edited by Wilson in 1846, and by 
a work which is supposed to have Buhlerin 1873: Subaudhu's Vdacwa* 
been written in the PaUdchl bhdahdf dattd (seventh century t) was edited 
and which is the basis of the work by Hall, with an excellent oritioal in* 
of Somadeva, — a recast by Kshe- troduction, in 1859 (JBibl, IndL) r 
maxpkara has recently been dis* Bd^a'o f^ddambati, of about the 
covered by Burnell and Biihler, see same date, appeared at Calcutta in 
/nd. i. 302 fir. (Kshemaip- 1850. For an account of theee last 

kara is also called Kshemendra; three works see my /. L 30$* 
amrding to Biihler (letter from 386. 
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tme, we have to do with something more than meie bald 
data ; but then, as a set-off to th^ we have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than historian, and who, 
for the rest, appeals to a host of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value; 
thongn, of course, precisely with respect to these, their judg* 
ment is.-in'the highest degree biassed. But exceptions like- 
wise appear to exist, and in particular, in so^e princely 
houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, appear 
to have been preserved, which, in the main,* seem to be 
p^sably trustworthy.**® — ^As for Geography, we repeatedly 


* Onry the family pedigree must 
Hot enter into the question, for these 
genealogical tables go back almost 
regularly to the heroic families of 
the epic. 

• 2 ® Certain statements in the astro* 
logical treatise Odrffi Safphitd, cap. 
Tuga in which the relations 

of the Tavanas with India are 
touched upon (seo Kern, Pref. to 
Bylhat-SomhitA, p. 33 ff.), appear to 
have a real historical significance. 

Ilarsha ehariia, too, seems 
to be a work embodying some good 
information ; see Hall, Pref. to the 
ytfsava'datt^ p. 12(1. (1859). And 
the same remark applies to the 
Vikramdnka-charita by Bilhaua of 
Kashmir, iu 18 9 arga$f composed 
about a.D. 1085; just edited with 
a ver^ valuable introduction by 
Bilbler. This work supplies most 
important and auihentio informa- 
tion, not only regarding the poet’ii 
native country, and the chief cities 
of India visited by him in the course 
of prolonged travels, but also as to 
the history of the Chdlukya dynasty, 
whose then representative, Tribhu- 
Tana-malla, the work is intended to 
exalt. In BUhler’s opmion,*we may 
hope for some further accession tn 
ottr historical knowledge from the 
atilt existing libraries of the Jainas, 
and, I might add, from their special 
literature also, which is peculiarly 
rich in legendary works (charitra). 
The Sutruinjaga^m(ih(ftmga of Dha- 


nciSvara, in 14 sitrgai, composed in 
Valabhi, under king Sil^itya, at 
the end of the sixth century, yields, 
it is true, but scant historical ma- 
terial, and consists for the moat part 
merely of popular tales find legends ; 
see my paper on It P- 

(Bfibler,!. e., p. X8, places this work 
as late as the thii^teenth centurv; 
similarly, Lassen, /. AiT., iv, 761, 
but see my Essay on the Bhagavatl, 
i. 369.) Still, a great variety 
of information has been pi:eserv6a 
by the Jainas, which deserves 
attention; for example, respecting 
the ancient kings Vikramdrka and 
^^liviihana, though, to be sure; 
they, too, have become almost wholly 
mythical figures. The 
of Ananta, lately amdysed by H. 
Jacobi in /. iSif.,xiv. 97'fr., describee 
the feuds between the descendants 
of these two kings ; introducing a 
third legendary personage, Sfidn&a, 
who, aided by the Mdlava king, the 
son of Yikramttrka, sucoeds in oust- 
ing the son of l§^livdhana from Pra* 
tisbthdna. It is written in a fresh 
and graphic style, but, to all ap- 
pearance, it has only a very slight 
really historical nucleus ; indeed, it 
expressly claims to bean imitation 
of the Rdmdyaoa 1 The SiMMna* 
dvdtHniikdf too, a work extant in 
several recensions, of which one, 
the Vihrama-ekaritra (see above, 
p. 200), is attributed to Vararuobi, 
IS almost solely, as the VcUUa^paib^ 
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find, m the various Purdnas, jejune enumerations of mottti- 
tains, rivers, peoples, and the Uke.^ But modem works, 
also, upon this subject are quoted: these, however, are 
known only by name. — A leading source^ besides, for 
history and geography, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscriptions and grants,^ which, indeed, being 
often of very considerable extent, might almost pass as a 
special branch of the literature. They are usually drawn 
up m prose, though mostly with an admixture of versa 
Of coins the number is comparatively small; yet they 
have furnished surprisingly rich information regarding a 
period previously quite unknown in its details, the period 
of the Grecian Imigs of Bactria.^^ 


From this general view of Sanskrit poetry, we now 
turn to the second division of Sanskrit literature, to the 


works of Science and Art. 


chaviMati is exclusively, made up of 
matter of the fairy-tale description. 
The stories in the Bhoja-prdbandha 
of king Bhoja and hia court of 
poets, are mere fStnOiful inventions; 
—Bubler, in his- letter from' Kash- 
mir (/. x\v 4 404, 405), states that 
he has now also discovered the 
Nila-raaia which was used by K.al- 
itnpa, as also the TararnginU of 
Kshemendra and Heldiija ; for the 
lUja-taraipghpi itself there is thus 
the prospect of important correc- 
tions. 

Of special interest, fn this re- 
gard. are the sections styled KUcrma* 
9ibhdga in the astrological textg ; 
see Kern, to Brih. Sa/rnk.^ p. 

32, and in /. St,^ x. 209 ff. Cun- 
ningham’s otherwise most merito- 
rious work, Ancient Geography of 
(ndia (1871), has unfortunately 
Uiken no account of these. 

* On metal plates, first men- 


tioned in Ydjnavalkya’s law-book 
and in the Paficha-tantra : in Menu’s 
Code they are not yet known. [See 
the special accounts given of these 
in Bumeirs Elm. of S. Ind, Palosog.^ 
p. 63 ff.] 

Wilson’s Ariana Antigua (1841) 
and Lassen’s Jndische AiterthuiM^ 
hunde (1847-61) still form the chief 
mine of i^ormation and basis of 
research in the field of Indian his- 
tory. In the department of Nu- 
mismatics and Inscriptions, Burgess, 
Burnell, Cunningham, Dowson, Eg- 
geling, Fergusson, Bdw. Thomas, 
Vaux, Bhai|>4^rkar, and Bdjendra 
Ldla Mitra hAve of late done emi- 
nent service. In connection with 
the so-called cave-inscriptions, the 
names of Bhdu D^^i, Bird. Steven- 
son, E. W. and A. A. West, Wes- 
tergaard, and J. Wilson, amongst 
others, may be mentioned. 
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We give the precedence to the Science of Language,®* 
and take Grammar first. 

We have already had frequent occasion to allude to the 
early beginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection with the study and 
recitation of the Vedic texts ; and those works which were 
specially devoted to it, protected by the sacredness of their 
suhgect, have, in part, survived. But, on the other hand, 
we have no records of the earlier stages of that gram- 
matical study which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of the language ;* and we pass at once into 
the magnificent edifice which bears the name of Fanini as 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
adniiration of everyone who enter8.t Paninfs grammar 
is distinguished above all similar works of other countries, 
partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words ; partly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates Muth 
an enigmatical succinctness whether forms come under the 
same or different rules. Tins is rendered possible by the 
employment of an algebraic terminology of arbitrary con- 
trivance, the several parts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
sufficing for all the phenomena which the language pre- 
sents, l^peaks at once iho marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetration of the entire ma- 
terial of the language. It is not, indeed, to be assumed 
that Pacini was altogether the inventor of this method ; 
for, in the first place, he directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes {Ur^-ddi ) ; and, in the second 
place, for various grammatical elements there occur in his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to himself, while the other, as testified by his 


The general assertion in tbo 
XabibkiSslija toi. i. if. 44* {chhan- 
dwat bhavantt) which as- 

erib«i Ve<iie usage to Sutras in 
general, is explained by Kafyata in 
the sense that, itot the vavcsfiika^ 
for example, but only the 
^dicaraifa-sAtiHini are licrc meant, 
since these latter belong to the Vevla 
see /. 453. .. 


• Only in YAska’s Kirukti are 
beginnings of the kind precerved ; 
yet bore eti^mology and the invests 
gation of roots and of the formation 
of v/ords are etill iu a very crude 
stage. 

t of Pt^rc Pons eo long ago 
as 1743, in the Lellres £difiante$f 26 
224 (Puric). 
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tommentaton, is taken from the Eastern grammanans.^ 
But at any rate, it seems to have been he who generalised 
the method, and extended it to the entire stock o£ the 
langnage. Of those of his predecessors whom he men* 
tions mrectl^ by name, and whose names recur in part in 
Y&ska's Nirokti, the Pniti*dkhys-Siitras, or the Arapyakas, 
some may possibly have worked before him in this field ; 
in particular, ^katdyana perhaps, whose ^ommar is sup- 
posed. (Wilson, ifock. Cdl., i i6b) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known about it^ 

The question now arises. When did Pd^ini live ? B6ht- 
lingk; to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram- 
mar, has attempted to fix his date for the middle of the 
fourth century B.a, but the attempt seems to be a foilure. 
Of ^e reasons adduced, only one has any approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the Kathd-sarit* 
sdgara, a collection of popular tales belonging to the 
twelfth century, Pd^ini is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Varsha, who lived at Pdfaliputra in the reign of 
Nanda, the father of Ohandraguptd {SavBpoKVTrrot). But 
not only is the aufliority of such a work extremely ques- 
tionable in reference to a period fifteen centuries earlier ; 
the assertion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and place, by a statement of the Buddhist Hiuan 
Thsang, who travelled through India in the first half of 
the seventh century. For Hiuan Thsang, as reported by 
Beinaud (Mdm. sur tinde, p, 88), speaks of a double exist- 
ence of Panini, the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
while the second is put by him 500 years after Buddha's 


* Sm Bdhtlingk in the Introduc- 
tion to his PdKf.ini, p. xii., and in 
his tract, I/c&er dtn AccaU im San- 
p. 64. 

In Benfey's Orient und Occi- 
dent, ii. 691-706 (1863), and iii. l8i, 
182 (1864), Biihler has given an 
account of a commentary (chintd- 
on \he J^ahddnukfsana of 
Sdkatdyana, according to which (p. 
903) Pd^ini*8 work would appear to 
be simply “an improved, completed, 
and ill part remodelled edition *’ 
of that of Sdkati^yana, The author 
of this commentary, Yakshavarman, 


himself a Taina, in his introduction 
describes l§4katiyana also as such — 
namely, as *mahd 4 rama$a-iai]ighd» 
dhipati;* see also /. St^ ziii. 396, 
397. In Burneirs opinion, YaA^- 
Brdhm., p. zli., many of Sdkatd- 
y ana's rules are, on the contrary, 
based npon Pdpini, or even on the 
VdrtUkas, nay, even on the further 
interpretations in the HabdbhiCshya, 
Might not these contradictions be 
explained by supposing that the ex- 
isting form of the work combines 
both old and new constituents? 
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death, ie., lOO years later than the reisn of king Kanishka ^ 
who lived, as he says, 400 years after Buddha* As Kani* 
shka is proved by coins to have reigned down to A.D. 40 
(Lassen, L AK,, ii. 413), Panini, according to this, would 
have to be placed not earlier than A.D. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained by Hiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention ; while no significance need be attached 
to the earlier mythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Panini a Buddhist.*^ As Phonini’s birth* 
place he mentions Pholotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this £^ees with the name ' SaJdturfva,* the 
formation of which is explained by Pdoini, and which in 
later writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself ; * ^Idtura,* the basis of the name, being phone- 
tically identical t with the Chinese ‘Pholotoulo/ That 
Pd^ini belonged to precisely this north-western district of 

* The text of Hioan Thsang is heretical tendencies in his former 
unfortunately not yet accessible : it birth, had not yet attained etnanei* 
seems to be much more important pation, and had now been bom again, 
than the description of Fa Hian’s as his son ; seeX 8 L^ t. 4« 
travels, and to enter considerably i The commentators make Sdldf 
more into detail. [This blank has tura the. residence of Pd^ini’a an* 
since been filled up by Stan. Julien’s cesiors, and tbisis^ in fact, the sense 
translation of the biography and in which Pd^ini’s rule is to be taken* 
memoirs of Hinan Thsang (1857 ff., But the Chinese traveller, who ob* 

3 vols.). From this it now appears tained his information on the spot, 
that the above statement, communi- is assuredly a better authority, especi* 
cated from the text by Rcinaud, is ally as it has to be remarxed that 
not quite exact. The real existence the rule in qn^tion (iv. 3. 94), to* 
of there placed 500 cording to the Calcutta scholiaa^ it 

years after Buddha at all ; all that not explained in the Bhdshya, «nd 
is said is, that at that date there may possibly, therefore, not be rd^i- 
still existed in his birthplace a ni*8 at all, but posterior to the time 
statue erected in bis honour (see of Pataipjalh [The name Sdldtnilya 
Sijfuhit i. 127); whereas he himself doe8not,infact,oecur intheBhdshya; 
passed as belonging * dans une haute but, on the other hand, Pdpini is there 
antiqnitd ’] styled Ddkshiputra, and the family 

The true state of the case is, of the Dikshis belonged to the Va* 
rather, that with regard to Pd^ini’s blkas in the North-West ; see /. 81 .^ 
date there is no direct statement at xiii. 395, 367. The name sdlafiki 
all : a legend merely is comm uni* also, which is beatowed on him in 
cated of a Buddhist missionary who later writings^ and -which actually 
had taken part in the council under occurs .in the'Bbdthya, though itr 
king Kanishka, and who came from does not clearly appear that be in 
it to Pdpini’s birthplace. Here ho meant by it, leads os to the Vdhikas; 
intimated to a Brahman, whom he see /. 8^., xili. 395, 375, 429.’ Hiuan 
found chastising his son during a Thsang expressly describes Pdi^ini 
lesson in grammar, that the youth as belonging to the Gaudbdna 
was Pdoini himself; who, for bis (rdv^opei).] 
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India, rather than, to the east, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in his work;* still he 
refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as well, 
and, thoi^h bom in the former district, he may perhaps 
have settled silbsequently in- the latter. Of the two re- 
maining arguments by means of' which BohUingk seeks to 
determine Fd^ini’s date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-sihha, “ who himself lived towards the middle 
of the firrt century falls to the ground when the 
utter nullity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the Bdja-taramgiQl, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to the same period as the Kathdrsarit- 
sdgara, and rests, moreover, upon a confusion of the 
Korthem and Sonthern Budc^ist eras, consequently upon 
a very insecure foundation. In that work it is related 
that the Mahdbhdshya, or great commentary on Fdpini, 
which is ascribed to Fatamjali, was, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into dominions by 
Chandra, whe had himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in stating that Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessor of Abhimanyu, lived 460 years 
after Buddha’s death. I^ therefore, with the Sor^em 
Buddhists, we place this event in the year B.c. 544, l^en, 
of course, the date to be assigned to ^nishka would be 
B.O. 144, and to Abhimanyu b.o. 120, or thereaboutaf 
But upon the evidence of coins, which are at all events 
a sure authority^ Kanishka (Kanerki) reigned until a.D. 
40 (Lassen, 7 . AK., ii 413); and Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned 160 years later than the 
date derived from the previous supposition — according to 
Lassen (1. c.), till a.d. 65. Consequently, even admitting 
Bdhtlin^a further reasoning, we should still have to fix 
Pdpini’s date, not for b.o. 350 or thereabouts, as his result 
gives, but years later at any rate. But in view of 


* The circumstance that the only 21 (1872), also I. St, xiii. 302, 
twp works containing legends con- 366.] 

corning him and the commentary f As Bdhtlingk, op. cit.^ p. xvii, 
upon bis grammar — the Kathd-sarit- xviii., Bupposes; &ee also Aeinaiid, 
Bdgara and tiie H^a-taraxpgivi — M 6 m, sur Vlndt.^ p. 79. 
were both written in Kashmir, also Of th^sc BohUingk could not 
tella in favour of this view. ^On avail himself, as they only came to 
the goographicul data in Pdpini, our knowledge some years after hit 
•ee Bhap^ftrkar in Ind, Antiq^.f edition of P^ini appeared. 
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Hiuan Thsang's assertion, no credit whatever need at pre- 
sent be attached to the statement in the Baja-taramgx^l 
If PAnini did not really flourish until lOO years after 
Kanislika, i,e., a.d. 140,^^ it is self-evident that the com- 
mentary upon liis work cannot have* been in existence, 
and stni less have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhimanyu, Ennishka’s immediate successor ! — But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
Pauini’s work itself, a very weighty argument which goes 
to show that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
means be so early as Bdhtlingk supposes (about B.a 350). 
For in it PAniui once mentions the Tavanas^ ae., 
Greeks,^ and /explains the formation of the wc^ yamnd/ni 


^ Bat no fuoh Inferenee is de« 
dneible from Hiuan Thsang's no- 
eonnt, now that we are in poaaeBBlon 
of lie ezael tenor (see note 230 
above) : the atatement of the R^ia- 
tanoiigi^ is tbuB in np way im- 
mned by it. 

* Iitasen (A JX, i 729) asserts 
that the moat ancient meaning 
of the word yavana was probably 
* Arabia,* because incense, which 
came from Arabia, waa termed pd* 
vana: but this aaaertfon ia distinctly 
erroneouB. So far aa we know at 
present, this latter term first ocenra 
in the Amara-kosha, and there along 
with tertiikka, which can aoarcely be 
e very ancient word. It may con- 
sequently either date from the time 
of the eommerdal intereonrsa of the 
Indiana with Aralda ahorUy before 
Mohammad, or even with the Mu- 
hammadan Arabs; or else— like 
Ifosoncakfa, *tin* [Hemaeh., 1041, 
aeoofding^to BSbUingk-Rieo, * lead,* 
not * tin^, and paaona-pr^ * pep- 
per,’ the chief artiddi of time with 
the Greeks of Alexandria— It may 
possibly have been named, not from 
the Arabs, but from the Greeks, who 
brongtit inoenae at well as tin and 
pepper from India (Laaaen, /. d A., 
aS6 n;)l Wherever we find the 
Tavanaa mentioned in the epic, or 
other similar ancient writings, only 
the Greaka can be meant. fTbc 
almost comtant aasociatloo of then 


with the Kambojaa, 6akas, Ac., Is 
conclusive as to this; see /. Afr., il. 
}2i ; /. SL, xiii. 371. The nskoie 
Yavana was then in course of time 
transferred to the political aoooeaaora 
of the Greeks in tbs empire of 
Western India, that la, to the Indo« 
Scythians themselves, to the Per* 
aians (Pdraslkaa, wboae women, fot 
example, are termed VavanU by 
Kdiiddsa in Baghuv., iv. 61), and, 
lastly, to the Arabs or Moslems ; sec 
/. fit, xiii. 308. Recently, it is irua^ 
lUyendra Ldia Hitra, in the/emw* 
As. fihe. Seny., 1874, p. 246 ff., hu 
pronounced agaixat the view that 
the Greeks were originally meaid.by 
the Tavanaa ; but hit aigumfiivtA pfte 
in great part of a very ourioualciiid. 
Cf. further on thia point myleUer 
in the ItuL Antiq., iv. 24x^(1875), 
where, in partiemar, I point out tliat 
the name Yavana first beekmc popo* 
larked in India throngh Alexander, 
is., through hia Persian intarpraUrs, 
although it may possibly have been 
known previoualy through the roa^ 
diom of the Indian auxiliaries who 
served in the tray of Darina]— Thors 
is a remarkable larond in the Pu- 
ripas and the twelfth book of the 
Mahd • Bh^rata, of the fight oi 
Kriabpa with Kdla-Tavana, ’the 
Black Yavana,* so called, it would 
appear, in oontndiatinetion to the 
^(White) Yavanaa? Ought we bare 
to ondmtand African or darkfhm 
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—to which, according to the Vdrttika, the word lipit 
* writing,' most be supplied, and which therefore signifies 
‘the writing of the Yavanas.’**® — In the Paficha-tantra, 
Pdpini is said to have been killed by a lion ; but, inde- 
pendently of the question whether the particular verse 
containing this allusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no chronological inference can be drawn from it.®** 


itie taccs that had eome into eoUi- 
Sion with the Indiana! At the 
time of the Dala-kumdra, the name 
Kdla-Yavana (aa well aa Yavana 
itself) does, in point of fact, ex- 
pressly designate a seafaring people 
— ^Bopposed by Wilson to be the 
Araik In the legend in the Pn- 
rdpas and the Halid* Bhdrata, on the 
contrary, no reference to the sea 
is traceable; and Wilson therefore 
(Vishpu-Pun, 565, 56^) refers it to 
the Greeks, that is, those of Bactria. 
Tills view is perhaps confirmed by 
ihe circumstance that this Kdla- 
Yavana is associated with a Gdrgya; 
since it is to Garga, at least, who 
uniformly appears as one of the 
earliest Indian astronomers, that a 
verse is ascribed, in which the Ya- 
vanas (here unquestionably the 
Greeks) are highly extolled. Pos- 
sibly this is the very reason why 
Gdrgya ia here associated with Kdla- 
Yavana, 

•** For the difTtrcnl explanations 
that have been attempted of this 
word, ace 7 . v. 5-8, 17 ff. j 
Burnell, Hlem, of S, Jnd, Pal., p. 7, 
93: the laitur regards it ’as “not 
unlikely that lipi has been introduced 
into Indian from the Persian dipL" 
Benfey also, in his GeschichU der 
Spfochvfmettscha/tt p. 48 (1869), 
understands by Yavandni ‘Greek 
writing ; ’ but he places the comple- 
tion of lMniiti*s work as early a8B.c. 
320. In that case, be tliinks, Pdnini 
had already hud ihcbppoi tunity dur- 
ing six years of becoming acquainted 
with Greek writing in his own im- 
metliaic neighbourhood without in-' 
terruption, Alexander having, as is 
well known, establisiied satrapies in 
India itself and in the parts adjoin- 


ing** — in the vicinity of the Indus, 
namely, near wliicli Pdpini's birth- 
place was. But to me it is very 
doubtful indeed that a space ao short 
.aa six years should have sufficed to 
give rise to the employment hy the 
Indians of a special term and affix 
to denote Greek writing — (which 
surely in the first years after Alex- 
ander’s invasion can hardly have 
attracted their attention in so very 
pron^nent a way I) — so that the mere 
expression * the Greek * directly 
signified Hhe writing of the Greeks,' 
and Pdpini found himself obliged to 
explain the formation of the term in 
a special rule. “ The expression 
could only have become so very 
familiar through prolonged and fre- 
quent use— a thing conceivable and 
natural in Pduini’s native district, 
in those provinces of North-Western 
India which were so long occupied 
by the Greeks. But this of course 
presupposes that a lengthened period 
bad intervened since the time ul 
Alexander.** — /. St., iv. 89 (1857). 

Since the above was ivTitten 
the question of Pdnmi’s date has 
been frequently discussed. Max 
Muller first of all urged, and rightly, 
the real import of Hiuan Thsang^s 
account, as opposed to my argument. 
Apart from tlii8,however, I still firmly 
adhere to the reasoning in the text ; 
see 7 . St., iv. 87, V. 2 ff. To the 
vague external testimony wc need 
hardly attach much importance. 
Pd^ini’s vocabulary itself (cf. ya- 
vavdni) c:in alone yield us ocrhiin 
information. And it was upon this 
path that Goldstuckor pion eded iu 
his Pdnini, hla, place in Satuljit 
Literature (September — a 

work diEiiiiguUlicd in &u 
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Pd^ini’s work has continued to be i^e basis of gramma* 
tical research and the standard of usa^e in the language 
down even to the present time. Owing to its frequent 
obscurity it was early, commented upon, and — a circum- 
stance to. which there is no parallel elsewhere in the lite- 
rature — some of these earliest interpretations have come 
down to us. At their head stand the ParihhdiMs, or 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors ; next 
come the Vdrttikas (from vritti, ‘ explanation ’) of Kdtyd- 
yana;* and after these the MaMhkdshya of Pataipjali. 
With regard to the date of Edtydyana, the statement of 
Hiuau Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s 
death, t.e., in b.o. 240, t “ h doctewr Kia to yan na” lived at 
TAmasavana in the Panjdb, is by Bohtlingk referred to 
this Kdtydyana ; but when we remember that the same 
traveler assigns to Pdpini’s second existence a date so late 
as 506 years after Buddha, such a reference of course 
becomes highly precarious. Besides, the statement is in 

d^greo by .truly profound investiga- {£lem. 8 , Ind, Pal, p. 96) : The 
tion of this aspect of the question as denoting of numbers by the letters 
well as of the literaturo immediately of the alphabet in tlieir order (1^2)^ 
bearing upon it. The conejusion he to which Goldsiticker {Pdif^ini, p. 53) 
aiTivea at Is that Pdoini is older first drew attention, and whi9h, ac- 
than Buddha, than the Prdti^dkhyas, cording to the Bhdshya, is peculiar 
than all the Yedio texts we possess, to Pdpini, occurs in his work only, 
excepting the three Saxphitds of the and is ** precisely similar to the 
l^ik, Sdman, and Black Yajus^ Greek and Semitic notation of 
older than anv indiyidual author in numerals by letters of the alphabet.*' 
whatever field, with the single ex- If, further, the Greek accounts of 
ception of Tdska (p. 243). In May the confederation of the ’O^uSpdxai 
1861, before the separate publication and MaXXol be oon-eci ; if, that is to 
of this work, which had previously say, their alliance first took pUce 
(Kov. i860) appeared as the prefaoo through fear of Alexander, whereas 
to QoldstUcker's photo-lithographed they bad up till then lived in con» 
edition of the Mdnava-Kalpa-Sdtra, slant enmity, then in all probability 
I endeavoured— and, as 1 believe, Api^li, and d fortiori Pdpini also, 
successful ly— -in a detailed r^oinjder would have to be set down as subse* 
in 7 . Sit to rebut these qnent to Alexander ; see /. St, ziii» 

various defductions, point by point. 375 n. 

For the post-Buddnistio date of * Who there mentions several of 
F^ini, compare in particular the these Paribbdshda, 
evidence adduced, pp. 136-142. f Thatis, if weadopt the ohrono* 
which is excellently supplemented logy of the Southern Buddhists; but. 
by Bfih]er*s paper on j^dkatdyana rather, only b.o. 60, since Kanisbka, 
(1863, see note 220 above). To the whose date, as we saw, is fixed by 
mention of the 'Yavandni* has to coins for a.d. 40, is by Hiuan Tbaaug 
be ad^d a peculiar circumstance placed 400 years after Buddba^ 
which tturnell has recently noticed death* 
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itself an extremely indefinite one, the "docteur'* in ques- 
tion not being described as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of the Kdtya family.^^* Even admitting, 
however, that the reference really is tO' him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tradition — in itself, it is true, of no 
particular authority — of the Katha-sarit-sagara, which not 
only represents Kdtyayana as the contemporary of Pdiiiini, 
but identifies him with Vararuchi, a minister of King 
Nanda, the father of Chandragiipta {SavBpoKmrro^), ac- 
cording to which, of course, he must have flourished about 
B.C. 350. As regards the age of the Mahdbhdshva,®® w& 
have seen that the assertion of the Raja-taraipgiQf as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the reign of Abhimanyu, 
the successor of Kanishka, i.e., between 40 and 65, is, 
for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discre- 
dited.^ For the present, therefore, we are without infor- 
mation as to the date of those interpretations, just as we 
are regarding the date of Pdnini himself. But when once 
they are themselves in our hands, it will certainly be pos- 
sible to gather from their contents, by means of the great 
number of words they contain, a tolerably clear image of 
the time when they originated, in the same way as we 


It is this only that has weight; 
whereas no importance whatever is 
to be attached, as we have already 
seen (note 230), to the second exist- 
ence of Pd^iiii. On the various 
Kdityas, R^tyiyaoas, at the time of 
the Bhishya itself, for instance, see 
/. St, xiii. 399. 

The name Pataxp jali (wo should 
expect Pat**) is cer ainly somehow 
connected with that of the Pataxp- 
chala K(ipya of the land of the Ma- 
dras, who appears in the Ydjnaval- 
kiya-kiip^a of the ^atap. Br. It 
occurs again (see below, p. 237) lui 
UiS name of the author of the Yoga- 
S^tras. Paiapijali appears as name 
of one of the prior births of Buddha 
(Na 242, in Westergaard’s Cala* 
hgui, p. 39). In the Pravat'ddhydya^ 
§ 9 (Yajuli-Parii.), the Pataxp jalis 
are classed as belonging to the family 
of Vi5vilfnilra.— According to later 
accounts, by Ootmrdiya, who is cited 
fjuir times m the Jihishya, we have 


to understand Pataqijali himself; 
and the same applies to the name 
Gopikxlputra ; see on this /. St^y, 
I 55 » xiii. 316, 323, 403; 

By no meapB ; see note 231. 

On the basis of the lithographed 
edition of the Mah^bhdshya, pub- 
lished at Benares in 1872 by lUjd- 
rdmaMsirhs and BiUa^trii), with 
Kaiyafa's commentary (of about the 
seventh century (T), see /. St, v. 
167), I have attempted \x\ L St, xiii. 
293-502, to sketch such an outline. 
The first section of the work, with 
Kaiya^a, and Ndge^a’s gloss, belong- 
ing to the eighteenth century, was 
published so long ago as 1856 by 
Ballantyne. A photo-lithographed 
is&ue of the entire Bh&hya, pre- 
pared under Qoldstiicker's supervi- 
sion, at the expense of the Indian 
Government, has recently appeared 
in London, in 3 vols. (vol, I, the 
Bbdshya ; voL. ii., Bbdshya with 
Kaiyafa’s Cumm. ^ vo). iii,, Kdgoji* 
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can oven now attempt, only m Lroad outline, a 

picture cf the tiino of rujuiii.'^ With regard to tlio 
latter, the comliLloa of t!.e \qaL la a critical point of view, 
forms a main difliculty. A low of the Shtrarj luiiiul iii it are 
already notoriously acknovvlodgcd not to be JMniai's; and 
there is tho further peculiar circunistancG, that, according 
to the scholiasts of tho Calcutta edition, fully a third of 


the entire Siitras are not iut 
at all.t The question then 

bha^^’s Schol. on Kaij^a^a). Gold- 
stiicker, in his p. 228 If., 

mainly upon tbe ground of tbe state- 
ment in the Bluishya ** aim^ad Va- 
vancL^ Sdketam,** which he oonnecta 
with an expedition of. Menander 
(B,0. 144-120) against Ayodhyif, 
fixed the date of the compositiou of 
the work for the period of this ex- 
pedition, or specially for B.O. 140- 
12a The objections urged by me 
(/. 8 t,t y, 151) against this assump- 
tion were, in the first place, mate- 
rially weakened by a remark of 
Kern's in hie Preface to the Bfih. 
Saipb. of Yardha-Mihira, p. 37, ac- 
cording to which tlie statement in 
the same passage of the Bhdsbya 
**aruBad Yavano Mddhyamikdn!* is 
not necessarily to be referred to tbe 
Buddbistio eobool of this name, first 
founded by Kdgdrjiioa, but may 
possibly have rrierence to a tribe 
called Mddhyamika, mentioned else- 
where. In the next plaoe, BhaQ^&r- 
kar, in the Jnd. Antiq., i 299 ff, 
ii. 59 ff., attempted to prove that 
PatimaU wrote the partioular sec- 
tion wbere he speaks in the above 
terms of Menander (who is assumed, 
on Qoldstfibker'a authority, to be 
meant by *Yavat)a') between ▲.n. 
144 and 142, seeing that be there at 
the same time speaks of saorifices as 
9UU being performed for Pushpa- 
mitra (▲.d. 178-142). In my reply 
in /. xiii. 305 ft, I emphasised 
these points: fir«t, that the iden- 
tity of the Tavana and Menander is 
by no means made out ; next, that 
it does not at all necessarily follow 
from tbe passage In question that 


icrproteJ iu the MaMbhashya 
arises whether this is merely 

Patarpjali and Pu&byamitra (this is 
the correct form) wore contempora- 
ries; and, lastly, that Pataqijali may 
possibly have found thoso examples 
already current, in which case they 
cannot be used to prove anything 
with regard to him, but only with 
regard to his predecessors — it may 
be, even Pd^ini himself. And al- 
though I am now disposed, in pre- 
sence of Bha^t^^rkar's further objec- 
tions, to admit the historical bearing 
of the statement referring to Push- 
yamitra(but see Boh tliugk'a opposite 
view in Z. D. M, xxix, 183 ff.), 
still, with respect to all the examples 
hero in question, I must lay special 
stress on the possibility, just men- 
tioned, that they may belong to the 
olasBof mitrdhdhhiehiJcta illustrations 
(ibid. p. 315). We must for the 
present rest satisfied, therefore (p, 
319), with placing the date of the 
composition of tbe Bh&shya between 
B.a 140 and a.D. 60, — a result which, 
considering the wretched state of tbe 
chronology of Indian literature gene- 
rally, is, despite its indefinitonesi^ 
of no mean importance. 

* See /. i. 141-157. (The 
beginning here made came to a stand- 
still for want of the Mahdbhdshya, ] 
f In tbe case of -some of these, «it 
is remarked that they are not ex- 
plained here, or else not separately. 
Acquaintance with the Mabdbbdsbya 
itself will alone yield us satisfaetoiy 
information on this point. [From 
Aufrecht’s accounts in his OedaL 
Codd. Santik. BM, Bodl, it appeared 
that of Pdnmi's 3983 rules only 1720 
are directly discussed $ and Qold* 
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because these particular SiUras are clear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether we may not also here and there 
have to suppose cases where the Sutras did not yet form 
part of the text at the time when tliis commentary was 
coinposed. Tlie so-called gcmm^ or lists of words which 
follow one and the same rule, and of which, uniformly,^ 
only the initial word is cited in the text itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no- 
weight, therefore, in reference to Panini’s time. Some such 
lists must, of course, have been drawn up by Panini ; but 
whether those now extant are the same is very problema- 
tical : indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that 
they can b‘e so. Nay, such of them even as chance to be 
specified singly in the Mahabhdshya can, strictly speaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself.^* Here, 
too, another word of caution is necessary, — -one which 
ought, indeed, to be superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
as experience shows, — namely, that care must be taken 
not to attribute to words and examples occurring in the 
scliolia, composed so recently as fifty years ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Panini, any validity in reference to the 
time of Pai^ini himself. No doubt such examples are 
usually derived from the Mahabhashya; but so long as 
this is not actually proved to be the case, we are not at 
liberty at once to assume it; emd besides, even when it is 
clear that they are actually borrowed from the Maha- 
bhashya, they are good only for the time of this work 
itself, but not for that of Pdrdni.^ 


.stucker then showed that the Bhd> 
shya )s not so much a oommentary 
on PdT^ini as rather a defence of him 
a.gainst the unjust attacks of Kdtyif- 
yaua, tlie author of the vdrttikaa ; 
see I, St., xiii. 297 ff.]. 

* See/. St., i, 142, 143, 151. [xuL 
298,302,329]. 

Yhie is not quK« strictly to the 
purpose. Max Miillcr was the first to 
point out that Pd^ini’s Sfitras were 
evidently from the beginning ac- 
companied by a definite interpreta- 
tion, whether oral or written, and 
that a considerable proportion of the 
examples in the Bhdsbya must have 
come from this source; nay, the 


Bhdshya has itself a special nam« 
for these, such examples being 
styled mdrdhdbhishikta ; see /. St.^ 
xiii. 315. Unfortunately, however, 
we have not the sliglltest clue (/. Slrl, 
ii. 167) to enable us to decide,, in 
individual instances, whether an ex- 
ample belongs to this class of mdrdfi, 
or not. — On the other hand — as re- 
sults not only from the data in the 
Rdja-taratpgmi* but also, in partU 
cular, from the statements at the 
close of the second book of Hari*s Vd- 
kyiipadlya, which were first cited by 
Guldstiicker, and have lately been 
published in a corrected form by 
Kielhorn iu tlje Ind. Antiq., iii. 2S5- 
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In addition to Panini's system, there grew up in course 
of time several other grammatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology ; and grammatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensive 
development.239 The Tibetan Tandjur Likewise embraces 


287-~the Bhdsbya haR uudergone 
manifold vicissitudes of fortune, has 
been more than once vithhinna^ and 
arranged afresh, so that the possi- 
bility of considerable changes, addi- 
tions, and interpolations cannot be 
denied. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, in each individual case it re- 
mains, a prion, uncertain whether 
the example is to be credited to 
Pataipjali himself, or to these sub- 
sequent remodellings of the text 
(or, reversely, to JPataipjali’s pre- 
decessors, or even to Pdriini himself); 
Beo /. i!?/!., xiii. 320, 32^ ; hid,. Aniiq.y 
iv. 247. Kielhorn, it is true, in 
Ind, Antiq.^ iv. 108, has protested 
very strongly against the view “ that 
at some time or other the text of 
the Mahdbhdsbya had been lost, 
that it had to be reconstructed,'* 
&c. He will only ** perhaps allow 
a break bo far as regards its tradi- 
tional interpretation,” while we are 
for the time being bound “to re- 
gard the text of the Mahdbhdshya 
as given by our MSS. to be the 
same as it existed about 2000 years, 
ago,” Let us, thei!, await the ar- 
guments he has to oilfe-r in support 
of this ; for his protest alone will 
hardly Euffice in the face of the . 
statements on the subject that are 
etill preserved in the tradition it- 
self. On three separate occasions,- 
the epithets mpldvita, hhrathia, 
vkJihinna are employed of the 
work. And there is the further 
circumstaiioe that, according to 
BurnoU's testimony (Pref, to VaAda- 
Brdh., p. xxii. n.), the Sotiih Indian 
KSS. of the text af»pear to vary 
materially ; see also Buraeirs Elm. 
S, Ind. Pal.., pp. 7, 32. 

The Vdi^apadiya of Hari, the 
editing of wnich has now been 
undertaken by Kielhorn, connects 
itself specially -' with the Mahd* 


bhdshya. — The Kdiikd of Vdmaaa, 
a direct commentary on Pdieini, is 
at present being edited by Bdla- 
ddntrin in the Benares Pai^ 4 ^t. Ac- 
cording to him, it was composed in 
the thirteenth century, as Goid- 
fituckerhad already hinted ; whereas 
the date previously pssigned to it, 
in accordance with BohtUngk's view, 
was towards the eighth ceutw’ry ; 
see I. St., v. 67 ; Cappoller's Infcrod. 
to Vdmana's KdvydlwqtMravrUii^ 
pp. vii., viii. — To Aufrecht wo owe 
an edition (Bonn, 1859) cf Uj- 
jvaladatta's Commentary (of the 
thirteenth century or so) on the 
Ui!!tddi’SMra$, which are. perhaps 
(see /. Str., ii, 322) to be ascribed 
to &ka^yaua ; end J ul. Eggeling is 
engaged ou an edition of the Gai^a- 
ratna-mahodadhi of Vardhamina. 
— Of Bhattoji-Dikshita's Slddhd.da* 
Icatmudi (seventeenth centuij) we 
have now a new and good edition by 
Tdrdiidtha Vdchaspati (Calc., 1854- 
1865). — A highly meritorioi'-s work 
is the edition, with English version, 
&c. , of V aradar(lja'’B Layh u-Jeav n: ud% 
by J. R. Ballantyne (originaliv vub- 
lishod at Mirzapore. 1849). — t'inta- 
nava’s Phf{-Sritrns were edit^:d by 
Kielhoru in 1S66; and to him we 
also owe an excellent edition of 
Nsigoji-bba^^a’s ParihJuUhendn - tc- 
hhara, a work of the last cenfcuiy 
(Bombay, 1868-74). — Of gramma- 
tical systems which proceed on their 
own lines, departing from P^ini, 
we have Vopadeva’s Mugdha-hodka, 
of the thirteenth century, in an edi- 
tion, amongst others, by BQbtlingk 
(St. Petersburg, 1847); the Sdrasmia 
of Auubhdti - svardpdchdrya ap- 
peared at Bombay in 1861 in a 
lithographed edition; the Kdlawt^ 
of Sarvavarman, with BuxgaiiiAha's 
Commentary, is being edited by 
Eggelmg in the Ml. Mica (in 
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a tolerable number of grammatical writings, and these for 
the most part works that have been lost in India itself.^^® 
As regards Lexicography — ^the second branch of the 
science of language — we have already pointed out its first 
beginnings in the Nighantus, collections of synonyms, &c., 
for the elucidation of the Vedic texts. But these were of 
a practical character, and wholly confined to the Veda : 
the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sanskrit, 
being, on the contrary, more a scientific one, was naturally 
only awakened at a much later time. Here, too, the earliest 
attempts in this direction- have perished, and the work of 
Amara-siAha, the oldest of the kind that has come down 
to us, appeals expressly in the introduction to other 
Tantras, from which it was itself compiled. Its com- 
mentators also expressly mention by name as such Tantras 
the Trikanda, the Utpalinl, and the works of Eabhasa, 
Katyayana, Vyadi,* and Vararuchi, the two latter as 
authorities for the gender of words. 


1874 it bad reached to ivr. 4. 50). 
The system of this gratuu)ar is of 
peculiar *interesb on this account, 
that a special cormeotlon appears to 
exist between it and the Pdli gram- 
mar of Kachchdyana, particularly in 
regard to the terminology employed. 
According to EUhler’s letter from 
Kashmir (pub. in /. 5 ^., xiv. 402 if,), 
the K^tantra is the special grammar 
<»f tbo Kd^rnirae, and was there 
frequently commented upon in the 
!2th-i6th centuries. Of older 
grammatical texts, he has further 
discovered the Pfirihhd&hds of Vyd^i 
and Chandra, as also the Varna* 
and Shad’hhd&hd-chandrikA 
of the latter; likewise an Axryoya* 
and Phdtu-taramgini by 
Zbhira (Jaydpi^a’s preceptor), and a 
beautiful hhdrja-i&.B, of the 
Kddikd. In one of these MSS. this 
last-named work is ascribed to 
Vdmana and Jaydditya (Jaydfddal), 
whereby the earlier view as to its 
date again gains credit. — For a list 
of *'San8crit-Grammars,*^ &c., see 
Colebrooke’s Affac. Ess., ii. 38 ff., 
cd. Cowell. — It remains still tp 
mention here Cowell’s edition of 
the Prdkriia’fraHia of Vararuchi 


(1854, 1868) ; further, an edition 
recently (1873) ' published at Bom- 
,bay oi Heniachandra’s (according to 
Bhdu Ddji, A.D. 1088-1172, see 
Joiim. Bombay Br, R, A. ix. 224) 
Prdkfit Grammar, which forms the 
eighth book of his great treatise on 
Sanskrit grammar, the Sabddnu* 
Msana ; and lastly, Piscbel’s valu- 
able dissertation Be Orammaticia 
PracrUicis (1874), which supple- 
ments the accounts in Lassen’s In* 
stitat, lAngucc Pracrittcae (Bonn, 
with very important material. 
See Schiefner’s paper on the 
logical and grammatical writings in 
the Tandjur, p. 25, from \heBulUiin 
de la Classe hist. pkU, de I' Acad, 
Imp. dcs Sc. de St. Petershourg, iv.. 
Nos. 18, 19 (1847), from which it 
appears that the Chandra* Vydka* 
ra^a-Sdtra, the Kdldpa SAVra, and 
the Sarasmtl-VydJcaray.ob*Sdtra, in 
particular, are represented there. 

* A Vyd^i is cited in the Rik- 
Prdtii^hya [and in Goldstticker’s 
Pdnini he plays a very special part. 
The Saijugraha, several times men- 
tioned in the Bhdshya, and there 
assigned to Ddkshdya'^, is by Nd- 
ge^a — who describes it as a work in 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amara- 
sifiha — a question which, in the first instauce, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
Kaliddsa, for, like the latter, Amara is specified by tradi- 
tion among the ‘nine gems' of the court of Vilcraina — 
that Vikrama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
Bhoja (a.d. 1050), but to whom European criticism has 
assigned tlie date b.c. 56, because— an era bearing this name 
commences with that year. The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already exposed in the 
case of Kdlidasa, though we do not here, any more than 
there, enter the lists in defence of the Indian tradition. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-inscription discovered at Buddhagaya, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya {i.e,y a.d. 949), 
and in which Atnara-deva is mentioned as one of 
the ‘nine jewels' of Vikrama's court, and as builder 
of the temple in question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of its view; but Boltzmann’s researches {op, cit, 
pp. 26-32) have made it not improbable that it was put 
there in the same age in which Amara-sifiha’s dictionary 
was written, seeing that both give expression to precisely 
the same form of belief, a combination, namely, of Bud- 
dhism with Vishnuism— a form of faith which cannot 
possibly have continued very long in' vogue, resting as it 
does on a union of directly opposite systems. At all 
events, inscription and dictionary cannot lie so much as 
icx>o years apart, — that is a sheer impossibility. Unfor- 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the original, 
and has only survived in the English translation made by 
Ch. Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly have 
been very proficient in Sanskrit Q : the text itself is lost, 


100,000 Mokas — attributed to a generations’* prior to tlie latter. 

meaning in all likelihood the And on this he grounds a specific 
same who is elsewhere men- “historical argument*’ for the de- 

tioued iti the Bhdshya. Now upon termination of Pdnini’s date ; for if 
the strength of this, Goldstiicker Vyd^i, Pdnini’s descendant collat* 
sets up a direct relation of kin- eraiiy, is cited in the Rik-Pr., then 
ship between Pdiiini, who is desig- of course this work must be later 
nated Ddkakiputra in the Bhdshya, than Pdriini ; see against all this / 
and this (Vyddi) Ddkahdycai^a ; only St., v. 41, X27-133, xiii. 401]. 
the former must he **at least two 
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Avith the stone on which it was incised. That the dic- 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century b.c. — the date commonly assigned 
to it — is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
work itself. For, in the first place, it enumerates the 
signs of the zodiac, ^Y.hich were unquestionably borrov»ed 
by the Hindus from the Greeks , and, according to Le- 
tronne's investigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
century A.i). ; so that, of course, it cannot have become 
known to the Hindis till one or several centuries later. 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu- 
merated in their new order, the fixing of which was due 
to the fresh life infused into Indian astronomy under 
Greek influence, the exact date being uncertain, but hardly 
earlier than a.d. 400. Lastly, the word Mndra occurs 
here,^ which, as pointed out by Prinsep, is simply the 
Latin denarim (see Lassen, /. AJt,y ii. 261, 348). The use 
of the term tanira in the sense of ‘ text-book ' may perhaps 
also be cited in this connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, the Hindfis w^ho emi^ated to Java having taken the 
word with them in this sense,^^All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date. If it be correct, as stated by Eeinaud 
(M^m. stir VlndSy p. 114), that there existed a Chinese 
translation of the work, ‘^rddigde au vi® siicle,” this 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by. But 
Stan. Julien does not, it w-ould seem, in the passage cited 
by Eeinaud as his authority, express himself in quite such 
definite terms; as he merely speaks of the “traduction 
chinoise dc*rAmarakocha, qui paraSt avoir ^te publiee 
. . . : t nor arc the positive grounds he adduces in sup- 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 


* It n-lso occurs in the Pniicha- 
tantra, in a legenJ of Buddhistic 
origin. — I may here also remark in 
passing, that the word dramma^ t.e., 
is employed in the twelfth 
century by Bhtfskara, ns well as in in- 
Bcriptions [cf. Z. D, M. G.y vi. 420]. 

Of special interest also is the 
Arabico-Persian word pffu for ele- 
phant; cf. Kumdrila on Jaitn., i. 3. 


5, cited by Colebrooke, Mi»c. Ess.^ 
3. 314^ (339*) ; Gildemeister in 
Z. Z>. M. (?. , xxviii. 697 
•f The meaning of paraUrCy how- 
ever, is doubtful ; it can signify 
either *seem’ or ‘be clear* (ac- 
cording to all evidence),—- in the 
latter sense like the Latin apparertf 
and the English * appear^* being 
deed derived from apparescert 
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them. Of the Tibetan translation pf the work in the 
Tandjur no particulars are known. How great the difficulty 
is of arriving at any sort of decision in this matter is 
shown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Indianists, H. H. Wilson. For while, in the pre- 
face to the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (1819), 
he rather inclined to the view that Amara-sifilia flourished 
in the fifth .century A.D., and while again, in the second 
edition of the work (1832), under the word * Vararuclii,* 
he expressly transfers the ‘nine gems* to the court of 
Bhoja (A.D. 1050), — ^in the preface (p. vi.) to his transla- 
tion of .the Vishnu-Purana (1840), on the contrary, he 
makes Amara-sihlia live “ in the century prior to Chris- 
tianity!** — But, independently of all that has hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries we possess, besides the Amara-kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced imon us in regard to tlic drama — 
namely, that as the Amara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
so it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter- 
val of time. (Holtzmann, p. 26.)^2 
Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
of lexical works quite peculiar to the Hindus — namely, 
the lists of roots styled Dhdtu-pdrdyanas or Dhdtv,- 
pdfJias:^ though these belong rather to tlie province of 
grammar. They are written partly in prose and partly in 
4 lokas, The latter is the form adopted in all the dic- 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the. integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering interpolation well-nigh impossible.! 


Since the above was written, 
nothing new has appeared on this 
question. To the editions of the 
Atiiara-koslia then already pub- 
lished, those, namely, of Colebrooke 
(rSoS) and of I^oiseleur Deslong- 
chpvmps (Paris, 1^39, 1845), various 
new ones have since been added in 
India. Of otlier vocabularies we 
may mention the editions, by Boht- 
Ungk and Rieu (1847) of Hema- 
Chandra’s A bhidh(^na - chintdmas}if 


and by Aufrecht (London, 1861) of 
HaUyudha’s Abhidhdna*ratna-nu‘dd, 
belonging to about the end of t)ie 
eleventh century. A P^li redaction 
of the Amara-kosha by Moggailana 
belongs to the close of the twelfth 
century ; see /. Str.y ii. 330. 

* For the literature of these, see 
Westergaard’s preface to hia ex- 
cellent Radices Linguce Sansci^ita 
(Bonn, 1841). 

t See Holtamanti, op. city p. 17 
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Lastly, as a third phase of the science of language, we 
have to consider Metric, Poetics, and Rhetoric. 

With the beginnings of Prosody we have already become 
acqumnted in connection with the Veda (see p. 23). The 
treatise ascribed to Piligala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position, specifying as it does the most highly elaborated 
metres, such as -were only used in later times (see p. 60). 
The tradition which identifies Pifigala with Patarajali, the 
author of the Mahdbhashya and the Yoga-^dstra, must 
answer for itself ; for us there exists no cogent reason for 
accepting it.^* The other existing treatises on metre are 
likewise all modern: they supei’seded the more ancient 
works ; and the same is the case, in an equal degree, with 
fne writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the Alamk 6 /ra» 
H&dm of Bharata, which is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted passager 
would seem to have survived, although, according to oiu 
commentary,* the work was itself but an extract from the 
Agni-PurdiTia. A. W. von Schlegel in his Bijlexiom mr 
V Etude des Zangues Asiat, p. ill, speaks of a manuscript, 
preserved in Paris, of the Sdhitya-darpa'n^, another leading 
work on this subject, as dated £ake 949, i,e,, ajo. 1027 ; and 
:his, if correct, would naturally be of the highest import- 
ance for the age of the works therein quoted. But d priori 
I am firmly persuaded that this statement rests on a mis* 
take or misunderstanding;^ for the ‘oldest- manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p: 182), not so much 


Of. on this /, 5if., viii, 158 ff, 

• See my Catal. of the Sansk. MSS. 
in the Bcrl Lih, p. 227. [Respect- 
ing the Ndiya- Sdetra of Bharata 
fuller information was first supplied 
by Hall in his edition of the Daia- 
rdpa (1865), the close of which 
he has given the text of four chap- 
ters of the work (18-20, 34) ; see 
also W Heymann’a account of it in 
t\\Q Oeitinger Ocl, Anzffigen, 1874, p. 

« 6 ff .3 

The Sdhitya-darpai^H was only 
composed towards the middle of the 
fiCtecnib century in £. Bengal, on 


the banks of the Brahmaputra ; see 
Jagan-mohana-Sarmau in the pre- 
face to his edition of the dram! 
Cha^ 4 <^Eauiika, p. 2. It has al 
ready been edited several times in 
India, amongst others by Roer in 
the Bihl. Indica (1851, vol. z.). 
Ballantyne's translation, ibid,, is un- 
fortunately not yet entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 ; for 
the close of the work, however, from 
Rule 631, we have a translation b; 
Framadd Ddsa Mitra, which appeared 
in the Pai$ 4 it, Noa. 4-28 
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as 500 years old, and it will be di£Eici^lt to find any of a 
yet greater age. — ^For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindu mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, lias 
had free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion.^ 


We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskyit literature. 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it as of later origin, but because the existing 
text-books of the philosophical systems seem to me to be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Siitra of Panini, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 
ence of Upanishads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very, late period, comparatively 
speaking. 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we have already more than once seen (see espe- 
cially pp. 26, 27), to a very remote age. Even in the 
Samhita of the Rik, although only in its later portions, 
we find hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflectioiL 
Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the origin of the world that more imnie- 


Kdvyddarkiy of the 
sixth century, nnd Dhanarpjaya’s 
Daia-rUpa, of the middle of the tenth 
century, have been published in the 
Bibl, Indica, the former edited by 
l^remacbandra Tarkavderlla {1863), 
the latter by Hall (1865). From 
these we learn, amongst other things, 
the very important fact that in 
Dai^^in’s day two definite, provin* 
cially distinguished, varieties of 
style {riii) were already recognised, 
namely, the Oavda style and the 
Vaidarbha style, to which in course 
cf time four others, the PdUcJidliy 
Idfiy Avantilcdy and Mdgadht were 
added ; cf. ray Essay on the Rdmd- 
yana, p. 76, and /. St.y xiv. 65 ff. 
Bdiia passes for the special repre- 
sentative of the Pafichdla style; see 
Auf^echt in Z. D, M, G.. xxvii. 93 ; 
whereas the Kd^^mira Bilhai^a, for 


example, adopted the Vaidarbha* riti; 
see Biihler, Vikraindiika-char., 1. 9. 
— Vdmana’s Kdvydlaftikiirarvritti liai 
lately been edited by CappellerfJcna, 
1875), and belongs, he thinks, to the 
twel f th century. Mammata’s Kdvya> 
prakdia, several times published in 
India, belongs, in Bilhler’s opinion, 
to the same date, since Mammata, 
according to Hall {fntrod.toVdsava.y 
P* 55 )’ the maternal uncle of 
the author of the Naishadhiya ; see 
Biihler in Journ, Bomb, Br. R. A. S,, 
^ 37 i iny /. Str., i. 356, and my Essay 
on Hdla's Sapta-dataka, p. 11. Cf. 
here also Aufrecht’s account of the 
Snrasvati- kap^bdbliara^a (note 220 
above). — A rich accession to the 
Alazpkdra literature also will result 
from Biihler^s journey to Kashmir : 
the works range from the ninth to 
^ the thirteenth century. 
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diately gave rise pliilosophical couDempiaiion Ine 
mystery of existence, of being, and of life forces itself 
directly upon the soul, and luong with this comes the 
question, how the riddle is to be solved, and what is its 
cause. The idea that most readily presents itself, and 
which is therefore, in fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter, a chaotic mass, 
into which order and system are gradually introduced, 
whether — und here we have two distinct views, each of 
which has its intrinsic warrant, and which must therefore 
have been early opposed to each other — ^by virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
witJjout, whereby of course an object or Being existing 
outside of this chaotic mass is eo ipso postulated. This 
point reached, the idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, whence the impulse proceeds, Cs higher 
and more exalted than the primary chaotic matter itself ; 
and, as speculation advances, this primary matter Continues 
to sink to a more and more subordinate position, till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent* upon tlic 
v/ill of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises. 
The steps of this gradation may actually be followed with 
tolerable distinctness in the Vedic texts. In the more 
ancient portions the notion everywhere still is that the 
worlds were but * fixed,' ' arranged ' {stalMta, skabhita *), by 
the aid of the vietres (it is. thus that the harmony of the 
universe is explained) ; only at a later stage is the idea 
developed of their sarjana, "emission' or creation. As 
time goes on, the creative Being is conceived as more 
and more transcendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and the real uni- 
verse intermediate grades of beings, demiurges, are required, 
by classifying and systematising whom speculation strives 


* It is interesting that the Ger- 
man word schaffen is durivecl from 
this root stabky sicalh, ‘establish;' 
OTiginally therefore it had not the 
sense in which it is now used. The 
idea of the ‘ establislimcnl,' ‘ar- 
rangement ’ of the worlds may pos- 
sibly therefore date from the epoch 
when Tetitons niid Indians still 
dwelt together : or has the same use 


of the word grown up independently 
with both peoples? Perhaps the 
‘yawning gulf’ of chaos, *gaha- 
nci'qp gamhlilraiTTi.' * ginmga ggp^' 
might also be instanced as a similar 
primitive notion ? [The connection 
hero supposed between schaffen and 
slahk^ skahhy is very ques- 

tionable ; the word seems rather to 
belong to schahevy scaberey CK&Trreip, ] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with the result of 
producing greater confusion. We have thus three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin of the world — that of its 
‘ development,’ that of its ‘ arrangement,’ and that of its 
‘ creation.* The two former agree in so far as the theory 
of development requires an ‘ annnger * also ; they are, 
however, sufficiently distinguished by the circumstance 
that in the former this Power is regarded as the first pro- 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter ; in the latter, on the contrary, as an independent 
Being existing outside of it. The theory of a creation 
starts generally with a- desire on the part of the Creator to 
be no longer alone, the expression of which desire is imme- 
diately followed by the emanation itself. Either it is a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in con- 
nection with whom, by a process of begetting,* he then 
accomplishes the further work of creation ; or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest ; or again, the mere expression of the 
desire itself involves creation, v&ch or speech here appear- 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceived in 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world is but 
Illusion only belongs to the latest phase of this emanation 
theory.— It is' impossible at present to attempt *even an 
approximate sketch of the gradual growth of these three 
different theories into complete philosophical systems; 
the Brdhmanas and Upanishads must first be thoroughly 
studied. Nor until this has been done will it be possible 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy any connection with Hindii speculation can be 
established — with reference to the five elements in par- 
ticular, f a point which for the present is doubtful.| I 
have already stated generally (p. 29) the reasons which 
lead me to assign a comparatively late date to the existing 
text-books (Sdtras) of the Hindii philosophical systems.^"^^ 


* By incest therefore : the story 
in Megasthenes of tlic incest of the 
Indian Herakles with his daughter 
refers to this. 

t And the doctrine of xneiempsy* 
ebosis ! 

X See Mas MiiVler in Z, D, M. (?., 


Ti. 18 fT. [Cf. my review of Schlil- 
ter*s book, AHstotelcs* Metaphysik 
tine Tockter dcr SdnkhT/alehre in LiL 
CenL i?f., 1874, p. 294.] 

Cf, Cowell’s note to Colebrooke*® 
Misc, JSes.f i. 354. “The Stitras as 
we have tbm Cannot be the original 
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Unfortunfitely we are not yet in possession of the treatises 
themselves ; ♦ and for what follows I have had to depend 
mainly upon Colebrooke’s Essays on the subject.^^ 

The most ancient philosophical system appears to be the 
SdrnMiya theoiy, which sets up a primordial matter as the 
basis of the universe, out of which the latter is by succes- 
sive stages evolved. The word SdrnMya itself occurs first 
in the later Upanishads ; t while in the earlier XJpanishads 
and Brdhma^as the doctrines afterwards belonging to the 
Samkliya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with these under the equivalent designations of Mimdn^ 
( man, speculation), Adeia (doctrine), Upanishad (sit- 
ting^, &c. I am especially induced to regard the Sainkhya 
as tiie oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
who are mentioned as its leading representatives : Kapila, 
Pancha^ikha, and Asuti The last of these* names occurs 
veiy frequently in the ^atapatha-Br^hmana as that of an 
important authority for sacrificial ritual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers contained in that work (namely, 

form of tlie doctrines of the several K. M. Baneijea, Barth. St. Hilaire, 
schools. They are rather a rccapi> In the Bibl. indica and the Benares 
tulation of a series of preceding de- Parfdit many highly imporiant edi- 
velopments which baa gone on in tionsof texts have appeared, and we 
the works of snccessivc teachers.” are now in possession of the Sutras 
^ Only two of them have thus farap- of all the six systems, together with 
peared in India ; but of the edition of their leading commentaries, three 
the Yed^nta-S^ira with ^aipkara's of them in translat)on also. Sco 
commentary I have not yet been able also in particular the Sai'va^darhna* 
to see a copy ; only the edition of the sarjigraha of Mddhava in the^ BibL 
N^’aya-Sdtra is known to me. The Jnd, (1853-58), edited by I^vara* 
whole of these texts are at present chandra Yidydsdgars,* and Hairs 
being edited in India by Dr. Bal- Bibliographical Index to the Ind. 
lontyne, with English translation Phd. Syst. (1859). 

[These editions, entitled AphorteTOB t Of thcTaituriya and Atharvan, 
of Bit Sdnkhya, Veddnia^ Yoga, Ac., .ns also in the fourteenth book of the 
extend to all the six systems, each Nirnkti, and in the Bhagavad.gibL 
edtra being regularly foUoweil by As regards its sense, the term is 
translation and commentary ; but rather obscure and not very signi- 
unfortunately only a few numbers of Ucant ; can its use have^hcen in any 
each have appeared.] way influenced and determined by 

In the new edition of Cole- its a.ssociation with the doctrine ot 
hrooke’a IiSsnNS (18731, these arc &l 1 cya? or has it reference purely 
accompanied with c.xcellcnt notes by .tikI solely to the tweniy-five prln- 
Profrssor Cowell Since the above ciplcs? [The latter is really the 
was written, much new material has case; see /. St.^ ix. 17 if. Kapilit.s 
been added by the labours ofRoer, Bal- tattva-aa^iI 7 tyd<d, Bhdg. Pur., in 
lantyc, Hall,' Co well, Miillcr, Gough, 25. i,] 
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as disciple of Ydjnavalkya, and as only one or a few gene- 
rations prior to Ydska). Kapila, again, can hardly be 
unconnected with the Kapya Eatamchala whom we find 
mentioned in the Yajnavalkfya-kdpda * of the Vfihad- 
Aran yak a as a zealous representative of the Brahmanical 
iearning. Kapila, too — what is not recorded of ^y other 
of these reputed authors of Siitras— was himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank ; and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the ^vetd^vataropanishad,* But it is 
above all the close connection of his tenets with Buddhism®*® 
— ^the legends of which, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of Pahcha^ikha as long anterior to Buddlia— 
which proves conclusively that the system bearing liis name 
is to be regarded as the oldest.®*® The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other leading doctors 
of the Samkhya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, I^vara-Krishna and Gau^apdda: the 
former (according to Colebrooke, i. 103) is expressly stated 


* In the invocations of the Pifris 
which (seeabove, pp. 55, 56) form part 
qf the ordinary ceremonial, Kapila, 
Asnri, raiiiclin.4ikha (and with them 
a Vo^ha or Bo^ha), uniformly oc* 
cupy a veiy honourable place in later 
times ; wliercas notice is more rarely 
taken o£ the remaining* authors of 
philosophical' Sfitras, &c. This too 
proves that the former are more 
ancient than the latter. 

This relates, according to Wil- 
son, to the community of the funda- 
mental propositions of both in regard 
to the eternity of mailer, the prin- 
ciples of things, and the final extinc- 
tion” (Wilson, WdrlcSj ii. 346, cd. 
Rost.). In opposition to this, it is 
true, Max Mullerexpressly denies any 
special connection whatever between 
Knpila's system, as embodied in the 
Sdtras, and Buddhist metaphysics 
(Chips from a German Workshops i. 
226, 1870) ; yet he himself imme- 
diately afterwards gives the correct 


explanation of this, when he 
that tho existing Stitras of Kapila 
are **of later date, posterior, not 
anterior, to Bnddha." On the sub*, 
ject itself, see specially /. St., iii. 
I 32 » 133* 

^ In the sacred texts of the 
Jainas also, not only is the Sa(th%~ 
tanta {Shaakti-tantraj explained by 
the comm, as EdpUa-lSdstra) speci- 
fied along with the four Vedas 
and their Afigas, but in another 
passage the name Kdvila appears 
along wdth it, the. ‘only other Brah- 
manical system here mentioned be- 
lli g the Balscsiya (Vaifieshika). (The 
order in which they are given is 
Balsesiya, Buddha - siisapa, Kdvila, 
Logdyata, Sat^hi-tanta.) So also in 
a similar enumeration in the kalita- 
vistara; after Sdipkbya Yoga, only 
Vaideshika is fur^er specified. See 
my paper on the Bhagavatl of the 
Jainas, ii. 246-248. 
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to be the autlioz; of the existing Samkhya-Sutra, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine in several Upaiiishads.^^^ 
Connected with the Samkhya school, as a further deve* 
lopment of it, Ls the Yoga system of Patamjali,**^^ whose 
name describes him as in all probability a descendant of 
the Kapya Patamchala of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Along 
witli him (or prior to him) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is also regarded as a 
main originator of the Yoga doctrine, but this only in later 
writings Whether Patamjali is to be identified with the 


280 Tho Stitras of Kapila, the bo- 
called Sdinkhya-pravachana, are now 
published, ■with the commentary of 
Vijriaiia-bhikshu in the Bihl.. Jnd. ^ 
edited by Hall (1854-56) ; a trane- 
lation by Bailantyne also appeared 
in the same series, . 1S62-65. In 
his preface tu tho S. Prav., as well 
as in the preface some years later 
to his edition of Vijndna-bhikshu’s 
Sdvihhya'sdrat Hall gives a special 
account, with which, however, he ia 
himself by no means satisfied (see hia 
note to Wilson’s Vish^u-Pur.jiii. 301), 
of Kapila and the leading works ei- 
tant of the Sdipkhya system. He re- 
gards the Sdiph^hya-pravachanii as a 
very late production, which may here 
and there even “be suspected of occa- 
sjonal obligation to the Kdrikds of 
J^varakyishna ” (Sdmkhya-sdra, Pre- 
face, p. 12). Of course this does not 
affect either the antiquity of Kapila 
himself or hia “ alleged connection 
with the Sdmkhya” (p. 20). Cowell, 
too (Colebrooke, Misc. Ess., i. 354, 
note), regards the Sdirikhya school 
itself “as one of the earliest,” while 
the Sdtras, on the contrary, are of 
late ongin, inasmuch as they not 
only “refer distinctly to Yeddnta 
texts,” but also “expressly mention 
the Vai^eshika in 1. 25, v. 85 ; for 
Uie Nydya, cf. v. 27, 86, and for 
the Yoga, i. 90.” Biisidcs the Vai- 
^eshikas (i. 25}, only Pa&cha^ikha 
(V. 32, VI. 68) and Sanandandchdrya 
(vi. 69) arc actually mentioned' by 
name. An interesting detail ia the 
oppocmg of the names Sreghea and 


Pd^aliputra (i. 28) aa an illustration 
of separate locality (similarly in the 
Mahdbhdshva, see I. St., xiii. 378). 

251 The Yoga-Sdtra ascribed to 
Pataqijali (likewise called Sdmkhya^ 
pravachana- Sutra), witli extracts 
from Biioja’s commentary upon it, 
was edited, text with translation, to 
the extent of one-half, by Ballantvne 
in hia Aphorisms; the second half 
appeared in the Pan 4 it, Nos. 28-60^ 
edited by Govinda-deva-^dstrin, — 
An iryd-paUchdStti by ^esha (whom 
the editor identifies with Patagijali), 
in which tho relation of 7>railWri and 
purusha is elucidated in a Vaislinava 
sense, was edited by Bdladdstria in 
No. 56 of tho Papdit ; there exists 
also a 6aiva adaptation of it by Al^hl- 
navagupta ; see Z. JK M. C?., xxvu. 
167. According to Biihler’s letter 
(/. St., xiv. 402 ff.), Abhinavagupta 
isBupposed to have died in a.d. 982 ; 
but Buhler has not himself verified 
the date, which is stated to occur ia 
the hymn written by Abbinava o.i 
his deathbed. 

* Particularly in the twelfth book 
of the Malid-Bhdrata, where, with 
Janaka, he is- virtually, described as 
a Buddhist teacher, tho chief out- 
waid badge of these teachers being 
precisely the kdshdya - dhdra'^ar.h 
maundyam (M.-Bh., xii. 1189S, 566). 
It appears, at all events, from the 
Ydjnavalkiya-kdnde that both gave 
a powerful impulse to the practice 
of religious inendic.'.ncy : in the 
Atb£rvop£C}i3h£d3, toe, to ia is clearly 
sho^'D (see p. 2^3). [In ihi 
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aathor of the Maliabliashya remains for the present a ques* 
tioii. The word yoga in the sense ef ‘union with the 
Supreme Being/ ‘ absorption therein by virtue of medita- 
tion/ first occurs in the later'Upanishads, especially in the 
tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka and in the Kathako- 
panishad, where this very doctrine is itself enunciated.^®‘^ 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially, upon a 
dualism, that is, upon the ‘arrangement* theory of the 
universe ; in this sense, however, that in the Kathakopani- 
shad at least, ptirusJia, primeval soul, is' conceived as exist- 
ing prior to avyakta, primordial matter, from the union of 
which two principles the mahdn dtmd^ or spirit of life, 
is evolved. Por the rest, its special connection with the 
Samkhya system is still, in its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition of ‘ Samkhya- Yoga/ generally as a com- 
pound. Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun- 
tenanced a confounding of their purusha, {SvQLra with the 
chief divinities of the popular religion, Eudra and Krishna^ 
as may be gathered from the 6vetd4vataropanishad,^ the 
Bhogavad-gita, ai;d many passages in the twelfth book of 
the Maha-Bliarata.* One very peculiar side of the Yoga 


valkya-Smyiti, iii. IXO, Y# deacribea 
hiriicelf oiiteusibly as the author of 
the Ara\iyaka as well as of the Yoga- 

biCsti-a.] 

It is iu these and similar Upa- 
nishads, as also in Manu’s Dharma- 
bastra (cf. Johan tgen’s Essay on the 
Law-Book of Manu, 1863), that we 
have to look for the earliest germs 
and records of the atheistic Sdjpkbya 
and the deistio Yoga systems, 

252 » jjj njy paper on the* ^Ivetd^va- 
taropaiiishad 1 had to leave the point 
undetermined whether, for the 
period to which this work belongs, 
and specially as regards the mono- 
theistic Yoga system it embodies, an 
Hoquaiutance with the corresponding’ 
doctrines of Christianity is to be 
assumed or nob ; see /. St., i. 423. 
Lorinser, on the other hand, in his 
translation of the Bhagavad-glU 
f Breslau, 1869), unreservedly as- 
sumes such an acquaintance in the 
ease of this poem* From the point 


of view of literaxy chronology no 
forcible objection can be brought 
against this; some of the points, 
too, which he urges are not without 
importance ; but on the whole he 
has greatly over-estimated the scope 
of his argument : the question is 
still subjudice, 

♦ More particularly with regard 
to the Bhdgavato, Pdhehar^tra, and 
P^^upata doctrines, [A Stitra of 
the P^hchardtra school, that, namely, 
of Sd^dilya (ed. by Ballantyne in the 
Sibl. Indica, 1861), is apparently 
mentioned by l^axpkara, Veddnta-S. 
6h. ii. 2. 45. It rests, seemingly, 
upon the Bhagavad-^td, and lays 
special stress upon faith in the Su- 
preme Bei ng {hkaktir (hare) ; see on ii 
Cowell’s note in Colebrooke’s Afise, 
£ss.,i. 438. On the development of the . 
doctrine of bhaJspi,. Wilson surmises' 
Christian conceptions to have had 
some influence ; see xny paper on the 
Kdm. Tdp. Up., pp. 277, 36a The 
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doctrinCi^and one^which-waa more and more exclusively 
developed as time went on — is the Yoga practice ; that is. 
the outward means, such as penances, mortifications, and 
the like, whereby this absorption into the supreme God- 
head is sought to be attained. In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopanishads, we encounter it in full 
force : Panini, too, teaches the formation of the term yogin. 

The most flourishing epoch of the Sdmkhya-Yoga be- 
longs most probably to the first centuries of our era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of .Gnosticism 
in Asia Minor being unmistakable; v;hile further, both 
through this channel and afterwards directly also, it had 
an important influence upon the growth of the 6dff philo- 
sophy.* Albfninf translated Patamjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the SainkhyarSdtra,t though the information we 
have as to the contents of these works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit originals. 

The doctrines of the two . appear to have beeI^ 

reduced to their present systematic shape at a later period 
than those of the Samkhya ; and, as indicated by their 
respective names, in the case of the P'iLTva-Mimdnsd earlier 
than in the case of the XJtiara-Mimdnsd, The essential 
purpose of both Mfmdfisas is to bring the doctrines enun* 
ciated in the Brahmanas or sacred revelation into harmony 
and accord with each other. Precepts relating to practice 
form the s^ubject of the Pdr\^a-SWmafisa, which is hence also 
styled Karma -MiTTidnsd; while doctrines regarding the 
essence of* the creative principle and its relation to the 


Ndradn-PafLchar^tra (edited in BU>h very questioirable. Besides, as 
Ind. by K. M. Banerj«'a, 1861-65) is shall presently see, in both the 
a ritual, not aphiIusopbical,Vai8b9ava Mimdiisil-S 6 .traB teachers are repeat- 
text-book.] edly cited who are known to us from 

• See [Lassen, 7 . AK., iii. 379 ff.] fke Vedic S6tra literature ; while 
Gildemeister, Siript, Arab. a« reb, nothing of the kind occurs in either 
/nc?., p. 112 £P. ^ of- the S^ipkhya-pravachana-Stitras. 

t Reinaud in the Joum, AtiaUf This does not of course touch the 
1844, pp. 121-124; H, M. Elliot, point of the higher antiquity of the 
Bibl. Index to iht ffist, q/* Mnham- doctriiies in question ; for the names 
medan India, u 100. Kapila, Pataxpjali, and Ydjnavalkya 

Now that the antiquity of the distinctly carry us back to a far 
txiant form of the Stixpkhya-Sdtras, earlier time than do the names 
accotding to Hall, has become so Jaimini and Bidardlya^a — namely, 
erceedingly doubtful, the view aboTe into the closing phases th^ BnUi. 
expressed also becomes in its turn ma^a literature itself. 
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aniverse fonn tue subject of the Uttara-Mimafisd, which 
IS hence also designated Krahnia - mirndiisd, ^driraka^ 
Mimdnsd (‘ doctiine of embodied spirit *), or £dso Veddnta 
(' end of the Veda *). The term ' Mimafisd * originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general ; it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahinanas, and only became a technical 
expression later,^ as is probably the case also with * Ve- 
danta/ a Word first occurring in the later Upanishads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the Kathako- 
panishad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The Karma - Mimdnsd - Siatra is ascribed to Jaimini^ 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the revealer of the 
Samaveda, though we search in vain in Vedic literature 


for any hint of his name* 


In the MabibhiCghyii, mimdA' 
taka, according to Eaiyata, is to be 
taken in the sense of mimdnadin 
adhite ; and as the term also occurs 
there in coutradistlnctiuu to aujethika, 
itmight, in point of fact, refer to the 
subject of the Purva-Mlmdhai. Still 
the proper word here for one speci* 
nUy devoted to such stndies would 
rather seem to bo ydjnika ; see /. 
Sl.y xiiL 455, 466. 

With the exception of two 
pp^bably interpolated passages in 
tlie Gfihya-Sutras of the Rik (see 
pp, 56-58). — Nor is there anything 
boaring on it in the of 

Pd^ini — of which, indeed, for tlie 
present, only a^ negative use can be 
made, and even this only with pro- 
per caution. But as the word is ir- 
regularly formed (from Jeman we 
should expect'Jaimani), this circum- 
stance may here, perhaps, carry some 
weight. [Apparently it is not found 
in the Mahdbhdahya either; see /. 

xiii. 455. On the other baud, the 
name J aiinin i occu rs in the concluding 
vatiia of the Sdma-vidhdna-Bi'dhm. 
(v. L SL/iv, 377), and here the bearer 
of it is described as the disciple of 
y ydsa ParXsarya, and preceptor of a 
Paushpmdya, which answers exactly 
to the staieineiit in th »5 Vishnu-Pur., 
lit. 6. 1,4, where he appears os the 
teacher of Panshpi^ji (cf. also Ra- 


Still, of the teachers who 


ghuv., 18. 32, 33). The special re- 
lation of Jaimini to the Sdma-Veda 
appears also from the statements in 
the j^ig-Gfibyas (see note 49 above), 
which agree with Vish^u-Pur., iii. 
4. S, 9. ludeed, the CharaigLa-vyaha 
specifies a Jaiminiya recension of 
the Sdman ; and this recension ap- 
pears to be still in existence (see 
note 60 above). In the Pravara 
section of the A 4 val.-Sranta^S., xii. 
10, the Jaiminis are classed as be- 
longing to the Bhrigiis. — All this, 
however, does not afford us any 
direct clue to the date of our Jai- 
mini above, whose work, besides, 
is properly more related to the 
Yajur- than to the Sdma-Yeda. 
According to the Pahehatantra, the 
^Mimdhslkrit’ Jaimini was killed 
by an elephant — a statement which, 
considering the antiquity of this 
work, is always of some value ; al- 
though, on the pther hand, unfortun* 
at(dy, in consequence of the many 
changes its text has undergone, we 
have no guarantee that this parti- 
cular notice formed part of the orig- 
inal text which found its way to 
Persia m the sixth century (cf. /. SL^ 
viii. 159). — There is also an astro- 
logical (Jdtaka) treatise which goes 
by the name of Jaioiini-Sfitra ; see 
Vatal. of Skr, MSS, N, W. Pre, 
(1874). pp 508. STO, 514. 53 *-l- 
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are cited in thii. Sdtia— Atreya, BAdari, Bddariya^a, 
Labnk&yana (!),*• Aitili&yana — the names of the first and 
second, at all events, may be pointed out in the Taittirfya- 
Pratiiiikhya and the ^rauta-Siitra of Katydyana respec- 
tively ; while we meet 'mth the family of the Aito^dyanaa 
in the Kaushitaki-Brdhma^a.* Bddardyana is the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Mimdfisd-Sdtra ; but it 
by no means follows from the mention of him here that 
hk Sdtra is older than the Siitra of Jaimini ; for not only 
may the name, as a patronymic, have designated other 
persons b^dea, but in the Sdtra of the Brahma-Mlmdfisd 
the case is exactly reversed, and Jaimini in his turn is 
mentioned there. All that results from this, as well as 
from the feet of each Sdtra frequently citing its own 
reputed author, is rather that these Sdtras were not really 
composed by these teachers themselves, but only by their 
respective schools.t. The name Bddardyana is not to be 
found ** in Pdnini," as has recently been erroneously* as- 
serted^ hut only in the ganor^dthk to Pdnini, not a very 
'otre Ecuthority for the present. — As leading expounders of 
the Jaimiai-Sdtra.we have mention of ^abara-svamin,*®® 
and, after him, pf Kumdrila-bhatta;.®*®* the latter is said 
to have flourished prior to Samkara.§ 


In tbe passage in question (vi 
7. 37) ought we not to read L 4 ma« 
l^dyana? This is tbo name of a 
teacher who is several times men- 
tioned ia the ^ 84 zsa-Sdtras ; see /. 
pt., iv. 384, *373, — The apparent 
mentioxr of Bnodha in i, 2 . 33 
jiha^idatrtU) is only apparent: here 
the word ‘huddha*. has nothmg- 
whatever to do with the nome 
'Buddha.' — To the above names 
honsV however, he added Kdrsh^^- 
jini (iv. 3. 17, vi. 7*'35) and Kdmu- 
k^yana (xi.- i. 51); the former of 
these is found also in Eafydyana and 
in the Vedinta- Sdtra, the latter 
only in the ga^a * Na^* 

* XIX. 5, where they are charac- 
terised as the scum of the Bh|pigu 
line, **pdpiAthd BhfigUffdm,** 

f See Colebrooke, i. 102, 103, 328, 
and above p. 49. 

t By Max Miiller in his otherwise 
most valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian philosophy in 
the D, M. (?., vi. 9. 


This commentary of 6abara- 
Bvdmin, which is even cited by 
^axpkara {Veddnta-S'Atra-hh,^ iii. 3. 
53 }» with the text of Jaimini itself, 
is at present still in course of publi- 
eation in the Btbl, Jnd,^ ed. by Ma- 
he^chandra Nydyaratna (begun in 
1863 I the last part, 1871, brings it 
down to ix. i. 5}. — MtSdbava's Jai- 
miuiya-ny 4 ya-m^d-vistara, edited by 
Goldstiicker (1865 ff.), is also still 
unfinished ; see my J. &r., ii. 376 ff. 

256 * Who appears also to have 
borne the odd name of Tutdta or even 
Tutitita. At all events, Tauidtika, 
or Tautdtita, is interpreted by the 
scholiast of the Prabodha-chandro- 
daya, 20. 9, ed. Brockhaus, to mean 
Eumiirila; and the same explana- 
tion is given by Aufreoht in bis 
CkitaivguSt p. 247, in the case of the 
Tautdtitas mentioned in Hddhava's 
Sarva-dartoa-saipgraha. 

§ See Colebrooke, i. 208 : yet the 
tolerably modem title bhaffa awak- 
ona soma doubt as to ibis : it may 
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Brahma-S^ra * belongs, as we. have josi seen, to 
^arayaija. The notion that creation is but Illusion, and 
that the transcendental Brahman is alone the Real, but 
throning in absolute infinitude without any personal eiost- 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system. The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctnne 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, by bringing all Vedio 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the various views of the Sdipkhya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or theistic, and the Nyaya, or deistic 
schools, Ac. The notice thus taken of the other systems 
would of itaelf seem to prove the posteriority of the Brahma- 
Sutra; still, it is for the present uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems m the 
form in wliich we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which these systems 
have spi-unjj. The teachers’ names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Sdtra recur to a large extent in 
the Srauta-Siitras; for example, AlmarathyaiD A^valaya- 
na;t Bddari, Karsh^iijini and K^akritsni in Katyayana 
l^ee above, p. 139], and, lastly, Atreya in the Taittiriya- 
Pratiiakhya. The name Audulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma-Siitra.*®^ The mention of Jaimini and of 
B^dai^yaija himself has been already touched upon.— 
Windischmann in hia excellent “ iSaipkara ” (Bonn, 1832) 


not have belonged to him originallj 
perhaps? [According to Cowell, 
note to Colebrooke’s Miie. i. 
323, there actually occur in Sazpkara 
allusions to Eumirila-bhatta, if 
no direct mention of him ; the 
title hhat^a belongs quite specially 
to him : ** he is emphatically de- 
signed byhis title Bhatta. ** For the 
rest, this title belongs likewise to 
Bhatta-Bbfckara-Miira and Bhatt^t- 
pala, and therefore is not by any 
means * tolerably modem/] 

* This name Itself occsrs in the 
Bhagavad-gitd, xiii, 4, but here it 
mxy be taken as an appellative rather 
than as a proper name. 

t We have already seen (p. 53; 
that the Aimsrathah Kalpalj is in- 
stanced by Pacini's Bcholiaat as an 


example of the new Kalpas, in con- 
tradistinction to the earlier ooea, 
and so is regarded as of the same 
age with P^ini. If, as is likely, 
the scholiast took this illustration 
from the Mahdbbdshya [but this is 
not the ease ; v. /. St,, xiii 455), 
then this statement is important. 
1 may mention in passing thatAima 
rathya occurs in the ‘ Qaiga ; 
Aii^ulomi in the ga»ta ‘Bdhu * Krish- 
p^jina in the gai^aa ‘ Tika ’ aiici * Upa- 
ka ; * in the latter also Ki^kfitana 
The Qa^^a-pitha, however, is a most 
uncertain anthority, and for Pi^ini's 
time without weight. 

^ It is found in the Mahdbhdshya 
also, on Pdpini, iv i S5, 78 ; see 
/. S$,, xiii. 415. 
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hag attempted directly to fix the age of the Brahma-Siitra. 
For Badardya^a bears also the additional title of Vyasa. 
whence, too, the BrahmarSiitra is expressly styled Vyisa- 
Sdtra. Now, in the ^amkara-vijaya — a biography of the 
celebrated Veddnta commentator l^amkara, reputed to be 
by onfe of his disciples — we find it stated (see Windisch- 
mann, p. 85 ; Colebrooke, i. 104) that Vydsa was tlie name 
of the father of 6uka, one of whose disciples was Gauda- 
pada, the teacher of Govindandtha, who again was the 
preceptor of iSamkara;*®® so that the date of this Vydsa 
might be conjecturally set down os from two to three 
centuries prior to Samkara, that is, between 400 and 500 
A,D, But the point must remain for the present undeter- 
mined,* since it is open to question wdiether this Vyasa 
ought reaUy to be identified with Vyasa Badarayana, 
though this appears to me at least very probable.*^^ 


-®8 See now in Aufrecht’e Cata- 
^oguSf p. the passap^e in ques- 
tion from Siddhava's (!) ^aipkara- 
vijaya, v, 5 (rather v, 105, according 
to the ed. of the work published at 
Bombay in 1864 with Dhanapati- 
si'iri^B commentary), and ibid,, p. 
227^, the same statements from 
another work. The daxpkara-vijaya 
of Anandagiri, on the contrary, 
Aufrecht, p. 247 ff. (now also in the 
Bibl, Jnd., edited by Jayan^irdyapa, 
1864-1868), contains nothing of 
this. 

* Saqikara, on Brahma-Sdtra, iii. 
3. 32, mentions that Apdntaratamas 
lived as Krishpa-Dvaipdyana at the 
time of the transition from the Kali 
to the Dvdpsra yugaj and from the 
fact of bis not at the same time ex- 
pressly stating that this was Vy^sa 
Bdddidynir^a, ^lutbor of the Brahma- 
S6tr.% Windischmann concludes, 
and justly, that in iSaipkara’s eyes 
the two personages were distinct. 
In the Mabji-Bh^ata, on the con- 
trary, xii 12158 ff., ^uka is expressly 
given as the son of Kpishpa Dvai- 
pdyapa (Vydsa Pdrddarya). But the 
episode in question is certainly one 
of the very latest insertionB, as is 
clear from the allusion to the Chi- 


nas and the Chinese and 

Huns. 

In the meantime, the name 
Bddardya^a is only known to occur, 
besides, in the cloaiug vania of the 
Sslma-Vidhifna-Br. ; see I, St., iv. 
377 ; and here the bearer of it ap- 
pears as the disciple of Pdrddarydya- 
]pa, four steps later than Vydsa Pdrd- 
daryo, and three later than Jaimini, 
but, on the other band, as the 
teacher (!) of Tdndni and l^dtydyapin. 
Besides being mentioned iii Jaimini, 
he is also cited in the ^d^dily^^Sdtra. 
In Vardha-Mibira and Bbattotpala 
an astronomer of this name is re- 
ferred to ; and he, in his turn, ac- 
cording to Aufrecht (Cafo/opwr/ p. 
329*), alludes, in a passage quoted 
from bin* by UtpaJa, to the • Yavana^ 
vfiddhda,* and, according to Kern, 
Pref. to Bfih. Saqih., p. 51, “ex- 
hibits many Greek words.” — ^The 
text of the Brabma-Sdtra, with 
daipkara’s commentary, has now 
been published in the Bibl, Ind., 
edited by Itoer and (from part 3) 
Rdma Ndrdyairia Vidydratna (1854- 
1863) : of the translation of both by 
K. M. Baneijea, as of that iuBallan- 
tyne’s Aphorisms, only one part has 
appeared (1870). 
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In respect of their redaction to systematic shape, the 
logical Sutras of Kanada and Ootama appear to rank 
last. But this by no means indicates that these logical 
inquiries are themselves of later origin— ou the contrary, 
the other Siitras almost uniformly 1 ^gin with such — but 
merely that the formal development of logic into two philo- 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. Neither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone; each em- 
braceS) rather, a complete philosophical system, built up. 
however, upon a purely dialectical method. But as yet 
little has been, done to elucidate the points of difference 
between the two ii this regard.^ The origin of the world 
is in both derived from atoms, which combine by the will 
of an arranging Power.*®~Whether the name of the 
npdfivcu, who are described by Strabo as contentious 
dialecticians, is to be traced to the word pramA^na, ‘ proof/ 
as Lassen supposes, is doubtful. The word tor&i, ‘ doubt/ 
again, in the Kathakopanishad, ought rather, from tl)e 
context, to be referred to the Sdinkhya doctrines, and 
should not be taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of * logic.’ In Manu too (see Lassen, 1 
AK,, i 835), according to the traditional interpretation, 
tarkin stiU denotes ‘one versed in the Mfmaftsa logic.* 202 
Yet Manu is also acquainted with logic as a distinct 


In this respect, Roer in parti- 
cular has done excellent service : in 
the copious notes to bis translation 
of the VaiiSeshika - Siitra be has 
tliroughout special regard to this 
very point (in Z, M, O,, vols. 
xzi. xzii. 1867, 1S68). Before 
him, Muller, with some of Ballan* 
tyne’s writings as a basis, had al- 
ready taken the same line (in vols. 
vi. and vii. of the same Journal, 
1S52, 1853). The text of the 
Vai^eshika-SUtras, with the com- 
mentary, called Upaskdra, of 
kara-mi^ra, appeared in Bihl. Ind. in 
i860, 1861, edited, with a gloss of 
bis own^ by Jays Ntfr^yai;ia Tarka- 
paheb^nana. In the Paf^ 4 ^t (Nos. 
32-69) there is a complete transla- 
tion of both text and commentary 
by A. £. Qough.— Jaya Ndr^ya^a 
has also since then (1864-65) 


edited, in the BiU. Ind., the Ny^ya- 
dar^ana of Go tarn a with the com* 
meutary of VUtsydyaiia (Pakshila* 
sviminy The earlier edition (1828) 
was accompanied wiili the com- 
mentary oi ViiSvanlitha. The first 
four books have beet) translated by 
Ballantyne in his Aphorims. 

Wh find the atomic theory e.s- 
pecially developed among the Jainas, 
and that in a matei-ialistic form, 
yet 80, that the atomic matter and 
the vital principle are conceived 
to be in eternal hitimate connee* 
tion ; see my Essay on the Bhaga- 
vati of the Jninas, ii. 168, 176, 190, 
236. We have a mythological ap- 
plication of it in the s^-sumption of 
a praiipat! Maricbi ; see 7 . ix. 9. 
^ Ii) Pdrask., ii. 6 
vidlieyas tarkai dia vedo (**’), tarka. 
is equivalent to ar(Aavdda,ffifmdnsd. 
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sdeiiee, as well as^with the three leading raethods of proof 
which it teaches, though not under the names that were 
afterwards usual. Accoiding tb the most recent investiga* 
lions on the subject * ** the terms naiy&vikck and kmda- 
nmydyika (Pan., ii i . 49) would point to the Nydya system 
as antecedent to Pioini:*' these words, however, do not 
occur m the text of Panini at all (which has merely the 
word fem/A.'), but only in his scholiast. f-^Kauada’s 
system bears the name Vai£eskihii-S^ra, because its ad- 
herents assert that vUesha, * particularity,' is predicable of 
atoms ; the system of Ootama, on the other hand, is styled 
Nydya-J^tra, xar* Which of the two is the older 

is still uncertain. The circumstance that the doctrines of 
the Vaileshikas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Veddnta-Siitra, — whereas Gotama’s teaching is no- 
where noticed, either in the text or in the commentaries 
upon it, as stated by Colebrooke (i. 352), — tells d priori 
in favour of the higher antiquity of the former,*®® 
but whether the author of the Vedanta had these ‘ doc- 
trines of Kaudda' before him in their systematised form^ 
as has recently been assumed,^ is a point still requiring 
investigation.*®* — For the rest, these two systems, are at 


* By Max MUller, 1. c., p. 9. 
t This ia one of the casaa- of 
wUicb 1 have already 8pok.en (p. 
22 $), 

In the Sdipkhya-SCtra they 
are even expressly mentioned by 
name (see p. 237) ; also in the sacred 
text!? of the Jainus (v. note 249). — 
The circumstance that the Ootama* 
Stitra does not, like the other ^five 
philosophical text-hooka, begin with 
the customary SCtra-formula, *<Uhd 
may perhaps also be regarded 
OB a sign of later composition. 

t M. Muller, L e., p. 9 : ’* VTliereas 
Ka^dcla’s doctrines are there fi'e- 
•quently discussed.** 

In neither of the Sdtras are there 
references older teachers whose 
names might supply some dhro- 
nologicaT guidance. As regards the 
names of their authors themselves, 
Kan^da or KaT.iabhiij (Ks^i.’ibltakshu) 
ie mentioned by YnnUia-Mihira an<] 
^atpkara, while Akshap^a, so far 


as we know at present, is first men^ 
tioned by Mddhava. Their patro- 
nymics, K^yaM and Gautama (this 
form is preferable to Ootama) date, 
it is true, from a very early time, 
but, beyond this, they tell us notbjn^ 
Of interest oertainly, althou^ 
without decisive weight, ie the iden- 
tification-occurring in a late com- 
mentator (Anantayajvan) on the 
Pitirimedba-Satra of Gautama, be- 
longing to the Sima-Veda — of this 
latter Gautama with Akshapiida ; 
see Burneirs Catalogue, p. 57.— 
From CowelVs preface to his edition 
of the Kusumdfijali (1864) it ap- 
pears that the commentary of Pa- 
kshila-svdmin, whom he directly 
identifies with Vdtsydyana, was com- 
posed prior to Diflouga, that is to 
say (see note 210 above), somewhere 
aotmt the beginning of the sixth 
century. Uddyotakara, who is men- 
tioned by Subsndliti in the seventh 
century, wrote against Piflniga, and 
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present, and have been for a long time past, those moat in 
favour 111 India ; and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical witings contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most numerously represented. 

Besides these six systems, all of which won for them- 
selves a general currency, and which on the whole are 
regarded as orthodox — however slight is the title of the 
Simkhya theory, for instanpe, to be so esteemed — we have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Charvakas, Laiikayatikas,^ Barhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com- 
plete system, the Barhaspatya-Siitra ; but of all this 
nothing has survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaries 
of the orthodox systems. 


We now come to the third branch of the scientific lite- 
rature, Astronomy, with its auxiliary sciences * We have 
already seen (pp. 1 1 2, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even in Vedic times; and wc 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp. 29, 30) as a 
favourite pursuit of the Brahmans. It was at the same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
very elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, more espe- 
cially to the twenty -seven or twenty-eight lunar asterisms,^ 
and to the various phases of the moon itself.^®^ The cir- 
cumstance that the Vedic year is a solar year of 360 days. 


•o did V^hftspat! • mi 4 ra in the 
tenth, and Udayana, the author of 
the Kusumdhjali, in the twelfth 
century ; see also Cowell's note to 
Colebrooke’s Muc. £$$., i. 282. Gan- 
gers *b Nydya'Chintdmapi, the most 
Important work of the later Nydya 
liferature, ts also placed in the 
twelfth century ; see Z, D, M. (?., 
xxvii. 168. Auldkya, given by 
Mddhava as a name for the tenets 
of Ka^dtlrt, rests on a play upon 
the word * crow -eater* t= 

vXitika. 

^ in the Mahdbhdshya there is 
mention of a “rorgiArd BhAguri 
leAxi^ofiuya ; “ see L xiii. 343. 


A Bhdguri appears among ths 
teachers cited in the Bfihad-devatd. 
The Lokdyat;is are also repudiated 
by the Buddhists, Northern as well 
as Southern ; v, Burnouf, LotuB dt 
la bonne Lot, pp. 409, 470. The 
Jainas, too, rank their system only 
with loiifa- {laukika) knowledge; 
see above, note 249.— On the Cbdr* 
ydkas, see thS introduction of the 
Sarva-darsana-sntpgraha . 

* Sec /. li. 236-287. 

The cosmical or astronomical 
data met with in the Brdbmanas arc 
all of an extremely childish and naive 
description.; see /. ix. 358 ff. 
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and not a lunar does indeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and.doinputation of the sun’s course ; 
but» agreeably to what has just been stated, we can hardly 
iTuagine that this computation proceeded upon the pheno* 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we must rather assume 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness ot the day, &c. To the elaboration of a quin- 

J uennial cycle with an iptercalary month a pretty early 
ate must be assigned, since the latter is mentioned in the 
{lik’Saiphita. The idea of the four mundane ages, on the 
contrary — although its origin, from observation of the 
moon's phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity — 
can only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of the Vedic period : Megasthenes, as we 
know, found the Yuga system flourishing in full perfection. 
That the Hindd division of the moon’s path into twenty - 
seven (or twenty -eight) lunar mansions is of Chinese origin, 
as asserted by Biot {Journal dea Savants, 1840, 1845 ; see 
Lassen, /. Alir,^ i. 742 ff.), can hardly be admitted.^^ 
Notwithstanding the accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possibly have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially as Buddhist WTitings 
adhere to the ancient order of the asteiisms*—- commencing 
with Kfittikd — precisely as we find it am'ong the Chinese 


^ llotb disputes this origin in his 
EKs-ay, JHt hulirt von den vier Weltal- 
(i860, Tubingen). 

Qn the questions dealt with 
in what follows, a special discussion 
was raised b 'tween J. B. Biot, my- 
self, and Whitney, in which A. S 4 - 
dillot, Steinschoeider, B. Burgess, 
and Max MUller also took part. Of. 
the Journal des Savants for 1859, and 
Biot’s poRtbiiinous Btudes sur V As- 
tronomic indienne et Chinoisc (j 862); 
niy two papers, Die Vedischen Nueh 
riehten von den Rakshatra (1S60, 
1862), aa also /. Sir., ii. 172, 173 , 
/. Su, ix. 424 fr. (1865), X. 213 ff. 
(1866); Whitney in vowm. Am Ot' 
Soe,, vols. vi, and viii. (i860, 1864, 
1865) i hargeBB, thid ; ^teinschnei- 
der in Z. D. M. 0 ., x^iii. (1863) ; 
Muller in Pref. to vqI. iv i>f his «di- 
tion of the (.1862) S6dillot, 


Courtee Observations sur qvelques 
Points de VHistoire de tAstrenomie 
(1863).; and, lastly, Whitney in tho 
second vol. of his Oriental and Lin* 
guistk Studies (1874). To tho views 
expressed above 1 still essentially 
adhere ; Whitney, too, inclines to- 
wards them. In favour of Chaldssa 
having been the mother • country 
of the system, one circumstance, 
amongst others, tells witli ei^ecial 
force, viz., that from China, India, and 
Babylon we have precisely the same 
accounts of the length of the longest 
day ; whilst the statements, t.g., in 
iho Bundehesch, on this bead, exhi- 
bit a total divergence ; see Windisch- 
maim (Zoroas/,rische J^udien, p, 105). 

This asset tion of Biot’s has not 
been confirmed ; the Chinese list 
commences with CbitriC (t.e., the 
autumnal equinox), or Uitoi^hd^bfii 
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To me, however, the most probstble view is that these itinar 
mansions are of Chaldssan or^in, and Ihnt fiom the Chal* 
deans they passed to the ITindiis as well as to the Chinese. 
For the of the Book of Kinge^ and tlie ni*HQ of the 
Book of Job,*’^ which the Biblical eommeutatuis errone- 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic JjUrt," man- 
sions ; * and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Chinese 
origin. The Indians may either have brought the know- 
ledge of these lunar mansions with them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time through the commercial 
relations of the Phoenicians with the Panjdb. At all events, 
they were known to the Indians from a very early period, 
and as communication with China is altogether inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindds were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese influ- 
ence is here (^uite out of the question. The names of some 
of these astensms occur even in the Rik-Saiphitd (and that 
under peculiar forms]); for example, the Aghds, i,e., Magh&s, 
and the Arjv.ngau, i.e., Phalgunyavr^ name also applied 
to them in theSatapatha-Brdhmapa — in the nuptial hymn, 
mavAaiO' X. 85. 13 ; further, Tishya in mandala v. 54. 1 3, 
which, however, is referred by Sdyaiia to the sun (see also 
X. 64. 8). The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Taittirlya-Saip- 


(tht winter io1st!ee)» both of which 
rather oorreeposd to an amngeraeot 
in which Rerfitl paeaea at the algq of 
ilia rarual equinox ; aee my first Keaa^ 
oil the NakshatrAB.p. 300.— Cf. hart 
atao the account of the twenty-eight 
lunar aeteritme, ooutained in a letter 
from WitaeUjew to Soliiefoer (see the 
letter's Oennao translation of the 
Preface to Wstsiljew's Hussian ren- 
dering of T^tranitba’s history of Bud- 
dhism, pp. 30*32, 1869), and ooinmu- 
' nicated, aooording to Die commentary 
on the Buddhistic Lexicon Mahn- 
wyntpatti, fronmiie liook Sannipdta 
(Chinese Ta-t^ing). Aoeordiug 
to this oeociiut, it was the astrono- 
mer Kluiro8h()ia (ass's-lip)— -a name 
which, as well as that of Xaruitr, 
who, as Armenian authorities state, 
vriginated the smenee of astro- 


nomy in Chaldees, Wassiljew com- 
pares with Zoroaster, but m which 
1 am inolioed rather to look for 
the Kraushfuki whose acquaint- 
anoe we make in the AtliarTa-Pani 
(see /M, 0 . Bf., 1869, p 1497)** 
who arranged the consti-Dations in 
the order quoted in the Dictioiiarv 
in question, that is, beginninpr with 
Ar&fiht. Afterwards there came 
another ^lebi, Rdla (Time 1), who 
set up a new theory in r^ard to the 
motion of the oonstellations, and so 
in course of timo Cbitrd came to be 
named as the first asterism. To all 
appearance, this aotnally p^ves the 
late, and Buddhistic, origin of the 
Chinese Kio-list ; see Nahhairat, i. 
306. 

On this poiut aee epeoially A 
Sl, x, aiy. 
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a second, whjch exhibits considerable variation in 
the names, betokening a later date, occurs in the Atharva- 
Saiphitd and the Taittiriya-Brdhmaoa ; the majority of the 
names are also given in Pdoini..^ This latter list contains 
for the most part the names employed by the later astro- 
nomers ; and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
merated in the so-called Jyotisha or Vedic Calendar (along 
^ith the zodiacal signs too t). To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto been.a^ttributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it. Should my conjecture be confirmed 
that the L^adha, Lagata, whose s;^te7n it embodies, is 
identical with the Lat who is mentioned by Albirdni as 
the author of the ancient Stirya-SiddhAnta [see, however, 
p. 258 n.], then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era ; and even this might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somewhat insignificant tract, which has 
only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
of its being ranked with the Veda.* 

A decided advance in astronomical science was made 
through the discovery of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Taittirfya-Araoyaka, 
though this is still uncertain beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other work of the Vedic period.*^* Manu’s 

• This i« why it adheres to the old on the Jyotieha, p. lo, f.St,, ix. 363, 
order of the lunar aiteriems, aa is 442, x. 239, 240.— The two ]^ik paa- 
done even at the present day in writ* sages wbicli are thought by Alf. 
ings that bear upon the Veda. {Ao Ludwig, iir his recently published 
cording to the special exatuination of Naekrichten dtt und ’Atharva» 
the various points here involved, in Vtda ilher Qeographict de$ alttn 
the introduction to my Eesay on the Indiens^ to contain an allusion to the 
Jyotisha (1862), a somewhat -earlier planets (i. 105. lo, x. 55. 3), can 
term is possible ; assuming, of course, hardly have any such reference, 
as I there do, that those verses which Neither the Si^j^yanaha, cited by 
betoken Greek influence do not Siyana to i. 105, * lo, nor Sdya^a 
really belong to the text as it origi- himself, has any thought of the planeU 
Daily stood. The author appears here (see/: ixl 363 n,). For the 

occasionally also under the name ^^*vtc/iaidprcA<ti^* of Ath. S., 19. 9. 
Laga 4 (£cb 4 rya ; see above,, p. 61, 7, the Ath. ParifisUtas offer other 
note.] parallels, showing that here too the 

^ The passages referred to are, in planets are not to be thought ofj; 
fact, to be understood in a totally especiallyaa immediately afterwards, 
different sense ; see /, *Si., ix. 363, x. in v. 10, the *grahdi c^ndramaati^ 
2yi, . . ddUjfdk • . rdAimd* are enume- 

vt Maitrttyapf-TTp. forms li»o rated, whwe, distinctly, the allusion 
single exception, but that only in it« is only to eclipses. This partScnliir 
last two books, described as khtla ; suction of the Ath. S, (i 9 w 7) i** 
..see above, notes 103, 104. On tbo moreover, quite a late prutluctiuu ; 
subject itself, see further my Kstuiy sec /. St., iv, 433 ti. 
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law-book is unacquainted with them ; Yajnavalkya’s Code, 
however — and this is significant as to the difference in 
age of these two works — inculcates their worship ; in the 
dramas of Kalidasa; in the MricUhakatf and the Mahd* 
Bbarata, as well as the Rdnidyaoa, they are repeatedly 
referred to.* Their names are peculiar, and or purely 
Indian origin ; three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars), 
and of the Moon fMercury) ; and the remaining two as 
representatives of the two oldest families of Ris&,— -An- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhjrigu (Venus). The last two names 
are probably connected with the fact that it was the adhe^ 
rents of the Atharva-Veda — which was likewise specially 
associated with the l^ishis Allgiras and Blifigu^who at tills 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology.t Besides these names otheie are also common ; 
Mars, for example, is termed ‘ the Red ;* Venus, ‘ the White’ 
or * Beaming;’ Saturn, ‘the Slow-travelling;’ this last 
being the oidy one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation. To these seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians added two others, 
Rahu and Ketu, the ‘ head ’ and ‘ tail ’ respectively of the 
monster who is conceived to be the cause of the solar 
and lunar eclipses. The name of the former, Rahu, first 
occurs in the Chhandogyopanishad,^ though here it can 
hardly be taken in the sense of ‘ planet ; ' the latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Ydjnavalkya But this num- 
ber nine is not the original number, — ^if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the Taittirfya-Aranyaka, above 
instanced, refers— as only seven s^ry&h) are there 

mentioned The term^for planet, graha, ‘ the seizer,’ is 
evidently of astrological origin ; indeed, astrology was the 
focus in which astronomical inquiries generally converged, 
and from which they drew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis* 
fied. Whether the Hindus oiscovered the planets inde- 


• In Flip., !▼. 2. 26. ivkra might 
be referred to the planet l^iikra, but 
it is preferable to take it in the sense 
of Sonia«juice.. 

t Wh^ncQ Bhdrgava oamc to sig- 


nify *an nstrologer;* see Da^ 
kuiudra, cd. Wilson, p, 162. 11. 

Of. also Udhnla ss the name of 
Buddha's son, who, however, also 
appears as L^hula ; see I, iii 
130, 149. 
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pendently, or trhetl^er the knowledge came l6 them frem 
without, cannot as yet be determined ; but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points in the meantime to 
the former view.^w 

It was, however, Greek influence that first infused a real 
life into Indian astronomy. This occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto* been 
supposed; and the fact that this is so, eo ipso implies 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even though we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere.*^® Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians. 

The invasion of the Panjdb by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of Bactria, 
whose sway, in the period of their prime, extended, al- 
though only for a brief season, over the Panjdb as far 
as Gujarat.^* Concurrently therewith, the first Seleu- 
cidse, as well as the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
direct relations, by means of ambassadors, with the court 
of Pataliputra ; ^ and thus it comes that in the inscriptions 


sun it liaa to be remarked that 
in the Atharra-Pariiiehtae, which, 
with the Jyotisha, represent the 
oldest remains of Indian astrology, 
the sphere of influence of the planets 
appears in special connection with 
tbeir Greek names ; see /. St., viii. 
4 * 3 , s* 3 * 9 - 

Cf. my paper, Indische Beitr&ae 
sur GeschicJite der Aussprache aes 
Oricchuchen mi\ie MonatshcrickU der 
Berl. Acad.y 1871, p, 613, translatt'd 
in Jnd. Antiq.^ ii. 143 ft, * 873 *' 

According to Qoldstiicker, the 
statement in the Mab^bbdsbya as to 
a then pecent siege of Sdketa (Oude) 
by a ^aV^na prince has reference to 
Menander; while the accounts in 
the Yuga-Phrd^a of the Odrgi iSam* 
hitd eveA speak of an expedition of 
the Yaranas as far as I^^liputra. 
But then the question arises, whether 
by the Yavanas it is really the 
Greeks who are meant (see /. 5 fr., 
ii. 348), or possibly merely their 
ludo-Scythian or other successors, 


to whom the name was afterwards 
transferred ; see /. < 5 l., xiii. 306, 
307 ; also note 202 above. 

* Thus Megasthenes was sent by 
Seleucus to Cbandragupta (d. B.c. 
291); Deimachus, again, \ by An- 
tiochiis, and Dionytiua, and most 
probably Basilis also, by Ptolemy 1 1 , 
to 'A^uirpoxdn^r, Amitragbdta, son 
of Cbandragupta. [Antiochus con* 
eluded an alliance with 

Subbagasena (?). Seleupua 
even gave Cbandragupta his daugh- 
ter to wife; Lassen, I. AK.^ n. 
208; Talboys Wheeler, Hklary of 
India ( 1 874), p. 1 77. In the retinue 
of this Greek princess there of 
course came to Pd^aliputra Greek 
damsels as her waiting-maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
only are vapO^POt e^iSeis Tpbt roX- 
\aKlap mentioned as an article of 
traffic for India, but in Indian in- 
scriptions also we find Yavana girls 
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of Piyadasi we find mention of the nam^s of Antigonui, 
Magas, Antiochus, Ptolemy, perhaps even of Alexander 
himself (of. p. 179), ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which is of course mere empty boasting. As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and the west coast of India became particu- 
larly brisk ; and the city of Ujjayini, rose in con- 

sequence to a high pitch of prosperity. Philostratus, in 
his 'life of Apollonius of Tyana — a work written in the 
second century and based mainly on the accounts of 
Damis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accompanied the 
latter in his' travels through India about the year 50 a.d. — 
mentions the high esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the Brahmans, and that it was studied by almost 
all persons of the higher ranks. (Reinaud, mr VInde, 
pp. 8$, 87.) This is not very high authority, it is true 
[cf. lessen, 7 . AK., iii. 35 ff.]; the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it Accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, and which ‘can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
change. For the .Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers : but whether this also ap- 
plies to Para^ara, who is reputed to be the oldest Indian 
astronomer, is still, uncertain. To judge from the quota- 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly, to stand upon an independent footing. 
But of Garga,* who passes for the next oldest astronomer, 

specified as tribute ; while in Indian * The name of Pardiara, as well 
litei*ature, and especially in Kdii- as that of Qarga, belongs only to 
ddsa, WQ are informed that Indian the last stage of Vedie literature, to 
princes wdre waited upon by Ya- the Ara^yakas and the Sfitras : in 
TaniB ; tassen, /. AJT., ii. 551, 957, the earlier works neither of the two 
II $9, and my Preface to the Mdla- names is mentioned. The family 
Tik^ p. xWii. The mitier of these of the Parddaru is represented^ with 
damsels being devoted to Eros, it particular frequency in the later 
is not a very far*fetched conjecture members of the vaiia$ of the Sata* 
that it may have been owing to patha-Brdbma^a : a Qarga and a 
their influence that the Hindd god Parddara are also named in the 
of Love, like the Greek Erps, bears Anukrama^i as Rtshis of several 
a dolphin {makara) on his banner, hymns of the liik, and another 
and, like him, is the son of the Parddara appears in Pd^ini as author 
goddess of Beauty ; see Z, D. M, <?., of the Bhikshu-Sfitra; Bee pp. 143, 
•xiv. 269. (For makara = dolphin, 185. [The Gargas must have played 
see Jovrn» Bomb, Br, R. A. v. a very important jmrt at the time of 
33, 34; /. Str,^ li. 169); and cf. the Mnhdbhdshya, in the eye's of the 
further /. lx. 38a] author at all events; for on almost 
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an oft-quoted versa has come to us, in which he 
extols the Yavaijas on account of their, astronomical 
knowledge. The epic tradition, again, gives as tho earliest 
astronomer the Asura Maya, and asserts that to him the 
sun-god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars. I 
have already elsewhere (/. SL, ii. 243) expressed the con- 
jecture that this ‘Asura Maya* is identical with the 
‘ Ptblemaios * of the Greeks ; since this latter name, as we 
see from the inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
‘ Turamaya,* out of which the name ‘Asura Maya* might 
very easily grow ; and since, by the later tradition (that 
of the Jnana-bhaskara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 
tinctly assigned to Eomaka-pura* in the West. Lastly, 
of the five Siddhantas named as the earliest astronomi- 
cal systems, one — the Romaka-Siddhdnta;— is denoted, by 
its very name, as of Greek origin ; while a second — the 
Pauli^a-Siddhanta — is expressly stated by Albininlf to 
have been composed by Paulus al Yiinani, and is accord- 
ingly, perhaps, to be regarded as a translation of the 
Etaaywyii of Paulus Alexandrinus.®^ The astronomers 


every occasion when it ia a question 
of a patronymic or other similar 
affix, their name is introduced 
among those given as examples ; 
see /. St., xiii. 410 ffi In the 
Atliarva-PaiijSislitas, also, we find 
Garga, Qdrgya, Vriddh.i-Garga cited : 
these latter Gargas are manifestly 
very closely related to the above- 
mentioned Garga the astronomer. 
See further Kern, Pref. to Vardba- 
Mihira’s Bfib. Saiph,*, p. 31 AT.; /. 
Str., ii. 347.] 

♦ See my Catal. of the Sansk. 
MSS. in the Berl. Lih.t p. 288*. In* 
reference to the name Romaka, 1 
may make an observation in passing. 
Whereas, in Mahd - Bhdrata xii. 
10308, the Raumyas are said to 
l»n\e been created from the roinct* 
kupas (‘hair-pores’) of Viiabhadra, 
at the destruction of Daksha’s sac- 
rifice, at the time of Rtfm^yapa i. 
5$. 3, their name must have been 
still unknown, since other tribes 
are there i^epreseuted, on a like 
occasion, as springing from the 
rwm-kitp€i 8 . Had the author . been 


acquainted with the name, he would 
scarcely have failed to make a 
similar use of it to that found in the 
3 fahd-Bbdrata. [Of. my Essay on 
the Rjiinilya^a, p. 23 ff.] 
t Albliinl resided a considerable 
time in India, in the following of 
Mabmfid of Qhasna, and acquired 
•there a very accurate knowledge of 
Sausk^it and of Indian literature, of 
whicli he has left iis a very valuable 
account, written a.d. 1031. Ex- 
tracts from this highly important 
W'urk were communicated by Reinaud 
in the Joum. AsicU. for 1844, and 
in bis Afim, sur VJnde in 1 849 [also 
by Woepeke, ibid., 1863] ; the text, 
promised 0 o long ago as 1843, 
most eagerly looked for ever since, 
^as, unfortunately, not as yet ap- 
peared. [Ed, Saebau, of Vienna, is 
at present engaged in editing it; and, 
frptn his energy, we may now at 
length expect that this grievous 
want will be speedily supplied ] 

*’77 Such a direct connection of 
the Pulisa - Siddhanta with tho 
Eieayuyii is attended with dijSlculty, 
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and astronomical works just instanced — Gatga, Maya, the 
Romaka-Siddhdnta, and the Pauli£a*Siddhinta — are, it 
IS true, known to us only throng -isolated quotations; 
and it might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
in their case tJie presence of Greek influence can really 
be ^tabluhed; although the assertion, for instancepthat 
Puli^a, in opposition to Aryabha^,^ began the day at 
midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 
origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at 'the 
great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 
Vardha-Mihira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in 
Albirdni’s day, as they still do in our own,* the date 504 
A.D.— employed, too, in a way which clearly indicates that 
they had long been in current us& Nay, one of his works 
— ^the Hora-Sdstra — even bears a Greek title (from Spy ) ; 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets,t but he also 
directly employs several of the latter — namely. Ant, 
AaphujU, and Kffna — side by side with the Indian names, 
and just as frequently as he does these. The signs of the 


from the fact that the quotations 
from PuliSa do not accord with it, 
being rather of an astronomical than 
an astrological description. That 
the however, was itself 

known to the Hindds, in some form or 
othef^ finds support in the circum- 
stance that 'it alone contains nearly 
the whole of the technic^ terms 
adopted by Indian astronomy from 
the Greek ; see Kerb’s Preface to 
his edition of Variha - Mihira’s 
Brihat^Samh., p. 49.~-CoDsiderable 
intei^est attaches to the argument 
put ^forward by H. Jacobi in his 
tract; De Astrdhgia IndiocB fford 
AppellcUte Originihus (Bono, 1872), 
to the effect that the system of the 
twelve 'manuons occurs ^rst hi Fir- 
micus Maternus (a.d. 336-354), and 
that consequently the Indian Hora- 
texts, in which these are of such 
fundamental significance, can only 
have been composed at a still later 
date. 

^ This, and not Aryabbaft^ is 
the proper spelling of his name, as 
is shown by the metre in bis own 


work {Qaf^iUhpdda, v. i). This 
was pointed out by Bhdu Ddji in 
J. M, A. S,t i. 392 (1864). 

* See Colebrooke, ii. 461 (415 ed, 
Gowell). 

t These are the following : Kriya 
Kpiiit TdvuH raDpor, JUuma 
KvUra Kb\wpoi (?), Lfya X^wr, Pd- 
iJionairapBipoSt Jdka Kaurpya 
ffKopTtlos, Taukshika Akokera 

alydHepdt^ Hfidroga i& 5 pox 6 or, Ittha 
iyfiifi ; further, Hdi *HX(o$, Himna 
Ara *Ap^y, Ko^ia Kp^por, 
Jywa Zeik, Asphujit * ktf>pfipiTrj, 
These names were made known so 
long ago as 1827 by 0 . M. Whisb, 
in the first part of the Transactions 
of the LU(rary Society of Madras, 
and have since been frequently pub- 
lished ; see in particular Lassen, in 
Zeitsch, f d. Kunde des Morg,^ iv. 
306, 318 (1842) ; lately again in my 
Catal. of the Sansk. MSS. in the 
Bcrl. Lib., p. 238 . — Herd and 
dm had long previously been iden- 
tified by Pdre Pons with Ihprn and 
ahrrpw\ see LsUres £dif,^ 26. 2361 
a37» *743' 
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zodiac, 0X1 the coiftrary, be usually designates by their 
Sanskrit names, which are translated from the Greek. 
He has in constaut use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of which are found employed in the same sense in 
the JEt<ra7o>7i} of Paulus Alexandrinus, viz.,* drikd/n^ = 
0€KavQ^, Ivptd =: Xeitrri, anaphd = ava<l>r), suruiphd = 
<Tvva<fiq, durudhard = hopv^pia, kemadruTm (for krema- 
duum) '^ kendra = tokvrpov, 

dpoklima = dwokkipM, panaphard = iiravatpopd, trikoina 
5S rp(ye9i/o^, hibuka = inr^etov, jdmitra = Stdperpop^ 
dyutam = Bvtov, meshdrai^ = fiearovpdvrjpLa. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division of the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decani, and degrees, they com- 
prise all that the Hindis lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit. 
And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account ; rectifying, in the first place, the 
order of their lunar astcrisms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality, so that the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the tteo first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, in some points independently ad- 
vancing astronomical science further than the Greeks 
themselves did. Their fame spread in turn to the West; 
and the Andubarius (or. probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Chronicon PoBchxile^ places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of Pulila, wdio is likewise extolled 
by the Arabs under the name Arjabahr. For, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hindds, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose Sid- 
dhdntas (Sindhends) they frequently worked up and 
translated, — in part under the supervision of Indian" astro- 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Bagdad, &c., 
invited to their courts. The same thing took place also 


* See /. St„ ii. 254. 

Rather Kevldpopfit, aecord- 
Itig to Jacobi, 1 . e. To this Txst be- 
Tdngs, further, the word karija ==■ 
Kero, L c., p. 29. 

^ The Chranicen Patchale nomi- 


Daily dates from the time of Cod* 
staDtius (330) ; it uoderwent, bow> 
erer, a fresh recension under Hera* 
cHus (610- 641), and the name 
Andubarius may have been intro* 
duced then. 
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m regard to Algebra aud Arithmetic iti particular^ in both 
of which, it appears, the Hindds attained, quite indepeiK 
dently,^ to a high degree of proficiency,^ It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols/ which in like manner passed from them to the 


^ But cf. Oolebrooke ia his 
famous paper On tke Alffebra of the 
Hindus (1817) in Miac. li'es., ii. 446, 
401 ed. Cowell. Woepcke, indeed 
{3Um, sur la propagation des Chiffires 
Indiens, Paris, 1863, pp. 75-91), is 
of opinion that the account in the 
Lalita - Vistara of the problem 
solved by Buddha on the occasion 
of his marriage-examination, rela- 
tive to the number of atoms in the 
length of a yojana, ia the basis 
of the ‘Arenariua* of Archimedes 
(B.O. 287-2:;^), But the age of the 
Lalita- Vistara is by no means so 
well ascertained that the reverse 
might not equally well be the case; 
see 7. St,y viii. 325, 326; Reinaud, 
Mim. sur VlndSy p. 303, 
m oldest known trace of 
these occurs, curiously, in Pifigala’s 
Treatise on Prosody, in the last chap- 
ter of which (preenmably a later addi- 
tion), the permutations of longs and 
shorts possible in a metre with a 
fixed number of syllabroB are set 
forth in an enigmatical form; see 
/. Stf viii. 425 ff., 324-326,— On 
geometry the Sulva-Sdtras, apper- 
taining to the ^rauta ritual, famish 
highly remarkable information ; sea 
Thibaut’s Address to the Aryan 
Section of the London International 
Congress of Orientalists, in the 
special number of TrUhner'^s Amwi- 
ean and Oriental Literary /?ccord, 
1874, pp. 27, 28, according to which 
these SAtras even contain attempts 
at squaring the circle. 

♦ The Indian figures from 1-9 
are abbreviated forms of the initial 
letters of the numerals themselves 
[cf. the similar notation of the 
musical tones] : the zero, too, has 
arisen out of the first letter of the 
word Hnya, ‘ empty ' [it occurs even 
in Pifigala, L c. It is the decimal 


place-value of these figures which 
gives tiiem their special significance. 
Woepcke, in his above-quoted Mini, 
sur la jn'opag. des Chides IvMcns 
{Journ, Asiat.y 1863), ia of opinion 
that even prior to their adoption by 
the Arabs they had been obtained 
from India by the Neo-Pythagoreana 
of Alexandria, and that the so- 
called Go bar figures are traceable to 
them. But against this it has to be 
remarked that the figures 'in ques- 
tion are only one of the latest stages 
of Indian numerical notation, and 
«that a great many other notations 
preceded them. According to Ed- 
ward Thomas, in the Joum. Jisiai, 
for the same year (1863), the earliest 
instances of the use of these figures 
belong to the middle of the seventh 
century ; whereas the employment 
of the older numerical symbols is 
demonstrable from the' fourth cen- 
tury downwards. See also /. Sty viii. 
165, 256. The chaiacter of the 
Valabhi. Plates seems to be' that 
whose letters most closely approach 
the forms of the figures. Burnell 
has quite recently, in his EUm, S, 
Ind. Pal,, p. 46 ff., questioned alto- 
gether the connection of the figures 
with the first letters of the nume- 
rals; and he supposes them, or 
rather the older ‘Cave Numerals,* 
from which he directly derives 
them, to have been introduced froip 
Alexandria, “together with Greek. 
Astrology.” In this I cannot in the 
meantime agree with him ; see my 
remarks in the Jenaer Lit Z., 1875, 
No. 24, p. 419. Amongst other 
things, 1 there call special attention 
to the circumstance that Hermann 
Hankel, in his excellent work (pos- 
thumous, unfortunately), Zvr Qe* 
schichte der Mathematik (1S74), p. 
329 if., declgrea Wo^peke’s opinioit 
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Arabs, and from thpse again to European scholara.282 gy 
these latter, who were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, and uniformly in terms of 
high esteem ; and one Sanskrit word even — uchcha, signi- 
fying the apex of a planet’s orbit — has passed, though in 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise {avaa, genit. augis)^ 
into the Latin translations of' Arabian* astronomers^®^ (see 
Eeinaud, p. 32^5) 

As regards the age and* order of sequence of the vari- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
Intends questions of the kind. At their head stands the 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present only a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in course of time be recovered.^ He 
appears to have been a contemporary of Puli^a ; and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs. According to Albfrdnf, ho 


to the effect that the Neo-P^tha* 
goreans were acquainted with the 
n«w figures having place-value, and 
with Uie eero, to b’e erroneoua, and 
the entire passage in Boethius oo 
which this opinion is grounded to 
be an interpolation of the tenth or 
eleventh century]. • 

See also Woepclte, Sur VJniro* 
dvdton de V AriiknUiiqut Indienm 
en Oeeidtrd (Rome, 1859), 

As also, according to Reinaud'a 
ingenious conjecture (p. 373 ff.), the 
name of Ujjayrni itself — through a 
misreading, namely, of the Arabic 
aa Ariny Arim^ whereby the 
* meridian of Ujjayinl* became the 
*co^poU d^Arin.* 

The researches of Whitney in 
t/oKT. Am, Or. 5 bc., vi. 560 ff. (i860), 
and of Bhiiu Ddji in J, It. A. S.^ i, 
392 (1865), have brought us full 

light upon this point. From these 
it appears that of Aryabba^ there 
are still extant the baiagituSiUra 
and the Arydskfaiata,, both of which 
have been alieady edited by Keru 
(1874) under the title Aryabhaflya^ 


together with the commentary of 
Paramddi^vara ; cf. A. Barth in the 
Revue Critique, 1875, pp. 241-253, 
According to his own account therein 
nven, AryabbatA was born 4.D. 476, 
Uved in Eastern India at Kusuma* 
piira (Palibotbra;, and composed this 
work at the early age of twenty -three. 
In it be teaches, amongst other things, 
a quite peculiar nuinerioai notation 
by meana of letiers. — The larger work 
extant under the title Arya-Sid* 
dkdnta in eighteen adkydyat is evi- 
dently a subsequent production ; see 
^all in Jovrn, Am. Or. Soc., vi. 
556 (i860), and Aufrecht, CalaloguMt 
pp. 325, 326 : Bentley thinks it was 
nut composed until ▲.!>. 1322, and 
Bhdu Ddjl, 1. c., pp. 393, 394, be- 
lieves Bentley ** was here for once 
correct." — Wilson, Mctck. CoU., i. 
119, and Lassen, I. AK., ii. 1136, 
speak also of a itommentary by Arya- 
bhata on the Sfirya-Siddbdnta : this 
is doubtless to be ascribed to Lagku- 
Aryabhata (Bbdu Ddii, p. 405). Sea 
also Kern. Pref. to Brib. Saroh., p. 

,55 
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as8 

was a native of Kusuniapura, Patabputra, and belonged 
consequently to .the east of India. Together with him, 
the autliors of the following five Siddhantas are looked 
upon as aucient astrouomers-rnainely, the unknown* 
author of the BraAma-Siddh&rUa or Paitdmaha-SiddMnta ; 
next, the author of the SaworSiddh&rUa, who is called 
lAt by Alblninl, and may possibly be identical with the 
Lagata; Lagadha mentioned as author of the VeddAga 
treatise Jyotisha, as well as with Lddha, a writer occasion- 
ally quoted by Brahmagupta ;t further, Puliia, author of 
the Paviiia-SiddMnta ; and lastly, ^rishepa and Vishpu- 
chandra, to whom the Bomcdca-SiddhM and the Vasiah^ha^ 
SiddMnta — works said to be based upon Aryabhata’s 
system ^ — are respectively attributed. Of these five Sid- 
dhantas, not one seems to have survived. There exist 
works, it is true, bearing the names Brahma-Siddhanta, 
Vasishtha-Siddhdnta, Siirya-Siddhanta and Bomaka-Sid- 
dhdnta ; but that these are not the ancient works so en- 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from the 
latter, preserved to us by the scholiasts, are not contained 
in them.*^ In point of fact, three distinct VaAishtha-Sid- 
dhdntas, and, similarly, three distinct Brahma-Siddhdntas, 

- — - - - - - I : 

* Albirani names Brahmagupta the present only the SCrya Siddhitita 
as the author of this Brahtna-Sid* has been pubitshed, with Rafigani- 
dhdnta; but this is erroneous. Per* tha's commentary, iu the BihL hid, 
haps Reinaud has misunderstood the (i854->59), ed. by Fitzedward' Hall 
passage (p. 332). and Bdpd Deva ddstnn ; also a trans* 

f Ld^ha may very well have arisen lation by the latter, Ubid, (i860, 
out of Lagadha; [the form Ld^a, 1861). Simultaneously there ap« 
however, see Eero, Pref. to B^ih. peered in the Joum, Am. Or. Soc.^ 
Sarph., p. 33, points rather to Aoptid^]. vol. vi., a translation, nominally by 
As also upon Ldfa, Vasisbfha, £b. Burgess, with an excellent and 
and Vijayanaiidin, according to very thorough commentary by W. 
Bhdu Ddjl, 1 . €., p. 408. In the D. Whitney, who has recently (see 
latter's opinion the Romaka-Sid* Oriental and Linguistic Studies, ii. 
dhdnta is to be assigned to 6 ake 427 360) assumed “ the entire reaponsi- 

(a.d. 505), and was ** composed in bility for that publication in all its 
accordance with the work <>f some parts.*' In his view, p. 326, the 
Roman or Greek author,** Bha^^ot- Sdrya*Siddhdnia is '*one of the 
pala likewiae mentions, amongst most ancient and original of the 
others, a YnvaoeAvara Sphujidhvaja works which present the modem 
(or Asph*'), a name in which Bhdu aatronomical science of the -Hindus;" 
Ddjl looks for a Rpeusippua, but but bow far the existing text “is 
Kern (Pref. to Bfih. Saipb., p. 48) identical in substance and extent 
for an Apbrodisius. with that of the original Sdrya-Sid- 

' ^ Sec on this point Kern, Pref. dhdnta*' is for the present doubtful 

ip Bnh, S*imh., pp. 43-50. Up to Ci, Kern, L pp. 44-^6, 
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ftre cited. One oi these last, which expressly purports to 
be a recast* of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma- 
gupta, whose date, according to Alblrdid, is the year a.d. 
^4, which corresponds pretty closely with tiie date assj^nicd 
to hiui by the modern astronomers of Ujjaylnl, a.d. 628.^*^’ 
To him also belongs, according to Alblninl,t a work named 
Aharga'm^ corrupted, by the Arabs into Arkand. This 
Aikand, the Sindhends the five Siddhantas), and the 
system of Arjabahr (Aryabhata) jrere the works which» 
os already remarked; were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Axabs^iu the eighth and ninth centuries. 
— On the other hand, the Arabs do not mention Vaiaha- 
Mihira, although he was prior to Brahmagupta, as the 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although he gathei^d 
up the teaching of these five Siddhdntas in a work which 
is hence styled by the commentators J^ancItas'iddhAntikd, 
but which he himself calls by the name Katana, This work 
seems to have perished,^® and only the astrological works 
of Varaha-Mihira liave come down to us — namely, the 
Sanikitd J and the Hord-^dstra. The latter, however, is 


* Albirdni gives a iiotico of the 
coDteolB uf this recast : it and the 
Pttuli&i-Siddhdntrt were the only two 
of these Sidfihdntas he was able to 
procure. 

* 3 ^ This latter date is based on 
hie own words in the Brdhmu Spbuta- 
Siddhdntu, 24. 7, 8, which, as there 
itftted, he composed 550 years after 
the ^aka^vrijMila {^pdnta}), at the 
age of thirty. He here calls him* 
self the sou of Jish^iu, uud he lived 
under jSrl- Vyiighramukha of the 
l^rl-Chdpa dynasty ; Bhdu Ddji, i c., 
p. 410. PriihAdaUasvdinin, his 
bcholiaot, describes him, curiously, 
as Bhilla Mdlavakdchdrva; see Z. 

D. M. f?., XXV. 659} 7 . X!ii.3i6. 

Chapa xii. arithmetic) and 

xxviii. (ku^cLka^ algebra) of his 
work have, it is well known, been 
translated by Colebrooke (1S17). 

f Reinaud, Mim. tut Vlnde^ p. 
3*2. 

*88 •* Yesterday 1 heard of a se* 
9op(i of ihd PahcUasidUhautikdf” 


Buhier'a letter of 1st April 1875. 
See now Dubler's special report, ou 
the Pafichasiddhdiitikd in lnd.Antiq.^ 

IV. 3j6. 

In a double ediiiuu, as Bftkal* 
BafiUiitd and as Samdsa’-SaipJiiuL Of 
the former Albirdni gives us aome 
extracts; see also my CataL of the 
San$k, MSS. in Uie Berl. Lib^ pp. 
238<-254. [For an excellent edition 
of the Bnhat-Sarpbitd {Bibl, /ncf., 
1864-65), we are indebted to Kern, 
who IS also publishing a translation 
of It (ebaph. I -Ixxxiv. thus far) in the 
Joum. R. A. 5 ., iv -vi. 0870-74). 
There also exists an excellent com- 
rnentary on it by Bhatfotpala, drawn 
up 6ahe 888 ( a . d . 966), and distin- 
guished by its exceedingly oopibus 
quotations of parallel passages from 
Vardha- MihiiVs predecessors, lo 
the Byihaj Jdtaka, 26. 5, the Matter 
ealls himself the son of AdiiyadiUa, 
and an Avantika or native of Avanti^ 
».f., U^jayini.) 
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incomplete, only one-tliird of it being extant.* He men- 
tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are Jn 
part only known to us through him ; for instance, Maya 
and the Yavanas (frequently), Para^ara, Manitdia,^ Sak- 
tipiirva[ Vishougupta,t* Devasvamin, Siddhasena, Vajra» 
J 1 vaiarman, Satya,^ &c. Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, possibly for the reason that he did nothing, for 
astrology : in the Karana he would naturally be men- 
tioned*®^ While Aryabhata still computes by the era of 
Yudhishthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the Saka-Jcdla, 
Sakorhh&pa-kdla, or ^akendrorkdla, the era of the ^aka 
king, which is referred by his scholiast to Vikrama*s era 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the ^aka-nrir 
^nto-r-which, according to him, took place in the year 
^179 of the Kali age — that is to say, by the era of Saliva- 
hana. — The tradition as to the date of Varaha-Mihira has 
already been given : as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current in Albinini’s time, 
we may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and aecord- 


* Katnely, the Jitaka portion 
(that relating to nativities) alone ; 
and this in a double arrangement, 
as Laghu Jdtaka and as Bfi^- 
Idtaka: the former was translated 
by Albirdni into Arabic. [The text 
of the first two chaps, was published 
by me, with translation, in /. St,, ii. 
277 : the remainder was edited by 
Jacobi in his degree 'dissertation 
(1872). It was also published at 
Bombay in 1867 with Bha^^otpala’s 
commentary ; ' similarly, the Bribaj- 
Jdtaka at l^nares and Boulbay ; 
Kem*s Pref., p. 26. The text of 
the fiist three chaps, of the Ydlrd 
appeared, with translation, in /. St,, 
X. 161 ff. The third part of the 
Hori-Sdstra, the VivAha-paidla, is 
still inedited.] 

This name I conjecture to re- 
present Manetbo, author of the 
Apotelesinata, and in this Kern 
agrees with me (Pref. to Bfib. Saiph., 



kya ; Da/iakum. 183. 5, ed. Wilson. 
^Por a complete list and 9i:acnination 


of the names of teachers quoted in 
the Bribat-Saxphitd, among whom 
are B^dardyana and Ka^abhuj, see 
Korn’s Preface, p. 29 ff. J 

Korn, Preface, p. 51, remarks 
that, according to Utpala, he was 
also called Bhadatta ; but Aufrecht 
in his CataXogus, p. 329*, has Bha- 
danta. In the Jyotirvid-dbharana, 
Satya stands at the head of the 
sages at Vikrarna’s com t ; see Z. D. 
M, (?., xxii. 722, xxiv. 400. 

And as a matter of fact wo find 
in Bhattotpala a quotation from this 
work in which be is mentioned ; see 
Kem, J. R. A, S„ xx. 383 (1863); 
Bbdu Ddji, 1 . c., 406. In another 
such quotation Variiha-Mihira refers 
to tbe year 427 of the ^aka-kila, 
and also to the Uomaka-Siddhdnta 
and Paulida ; Bhdu Ddji. p. 407. 

^ This statement of Colebrooke’a. 
Ih 475 (42S ed. Cowell), of. also 
Lassen, I, A K,, ii 50, is unfounded. 
According to Kern, Preface, p. d 
ff., both iu Vardha-Mibira and Ut- 
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ing to these he^flourished in A.D. 504.^ Now this is at 
variance, on the one hand, with the tradition which re« 
gaxds him as one of the * nine gems * of Vikrama's court, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja,*®* who 
reigned about a,d. 1050;*®* and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satananda, who, in 
the introduction to his Bbdsvatl-kara^a, seemingly ac- 
knowledges himself to be the disciple of Mihira, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work 
1021 (=A.i). 1099). This passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira^ writings;* otherwise we 
should have to admit the existence of a second Vardha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tuiy, that is, contemporaneously with Alblnint Strange 
in that case that the latter should not have mentioned him 1 
After Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta various other 
astronomers distinguished themselves. Of these, the most 
eminent is BhSskara, to the question of whose age, how-* 
ever, a peculiar diflSiculty attaches. According to his own 
account, he was born ^ake 1036 (a.1). i i 14), and completed 
the Siddhanta-diromani ^ake 1072 (a.1>. 1150), and the 
Karana-kutfihala &ake 1 105 (A.I). 1 183) ; and with this^the 
modern astronomers agree, who assi^ to him -the date 
&ake 1072 (a.d. 1150).^® But Albinini, who wrote in A.D. 


Kerii, Preface, p. 3, thinks 
this is perhaps his birth year : the 
year of his death being given by 
Amardja, ascholiast on Brabniagupta, 
as JSake 509 (a.d. 587). 

^ This identification falls of 
course. If Vardha- Mihira really 
was one of the ‘nine gems' of Vi- 
krama's court, then this particular 
Vikrama must simply have reigned 
in the sixth century. But the pre-^ 
limlnary question is whether he was* 
one of these ‘gems.* See the state-i 
ments of the Jyotirvid-dbharatiia, 
1 . c. 


See, e.ff.f Aufrccht, Cataloffun, 
p. 327 ^ 328^ , 

* Moreover, Satdnanda, at the 
close of his work — in a fragment of 
it in the Chambers collection (see 
my Ckfal of the Stmti, MSS, Bai, 


lAJb,^ p. 234)*— seems to speak of 
himself as living Sake 91 7 (a»d. 995). 
How is this contradiction to be ex* 
plained f See Colebrooke, if. ^390 
[341 ed. Cowell. The passage in 
question probably does not refer to 
the author’s lifetime ; unfortunately 
it is so uncertain that I do not under- 
stand its real meaning. As, hoir^ 
ever, there is mention immediately 
before of Kali 426b=:A.X>. 1099, ex- 
actly AS in Colebrooke, this date is 
pretty well establisbed.-»The allu- 
sion to Mihira might possibly, as 
indicated by thesebmiast Balabhadra, 
not refer to Vardha-Mihira at all, 
but merely to mihira, the sun 1] 

This also oj^os with an in- 
scription dated &ke 1128, and re- 
iatl^ to a grandson of Bhdskara, 
whose Slddodsta-Mroma^i is her# 
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1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth !), not merely 
mentions him, but places his work — here called Karaiia- 
sira — 132 years earlier, namely, in a.d. 899 ; «o that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess my inability to solve the riddle ; 30 close is the 
coincidence as to the personage, that the yulj of AlW- 
ninf is expressly described, like the real Bhaskara, as the 
son of Mahadeva.* But notwithstanding this, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Alblninf’s Bash^ 
kar, sou of Mdhdeb, and author of the Karaiui-sdra, from 
Bhdskara, son of Mahddeva, and author of the Karanor 
kut'AhcUa !^'^ — more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of date, there is this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albinini usually represents the Indian bh by b-h 


also tnontioned 111 terms of high 
honour; see Bhdu Ddji, 1 . e., pp. 41 1, 
416. Again, in a passage from the 
Biddhdlnta-liroina^i, wliich is cited 
by Mddhava in the Rila-nir^aya, 
and which treats of the yeara having 
three intercalary months, the year 
of this description which fell Aika* 
kdU 974 (a.D. 1052) is placed in the. 
past ; the year 1 1 15, on the con- 
traiy (and also 1250, 1378), in the 
future. — Bhdskara’s Liliivati (arith- 
metic) and Vija-gariita (algebra) 
have, it is well known, been trans- 
lated by Colebrooke (1817); the 
former also by Taylor (18 c6), the 
latter by Strachey (1818}. The 
Oa^itddy^ya has b^en translated by 
Roer in the Joum, At. S. Bengal, 

*53 (Lassen, /. AK., iv. 849) ; of' 
the Qolddhydya there is a translation 
by Lancelot Wilkinson in the Btbl, 
Jnd, 086 1-62). To Wilkinson we 
also owe nn edition of the text of 
the Qolddhydya and Qatiitddhydya 
(1842). The Lildvali and Yija- 
ga^ita appeared in 1832, 1834, like- 
wise at Calcutta. Bdpfi Deva Sds- 
trin has also issued a complete edi- 
tion (?) of the Siddhanta-iiiromani 
(Benares, 1866). Cf. also Herni. 
Brockhaua, f/e&er die Algebra dee 
BkAthara, Leipzig, 1852, vol. iv. of 
the Beriehte der KUn. Sacks. Get. dp^ 
IVmcnscA., pp. 1-45. 


* Keinaud, it is true, reads Mahd- 
datta with tU instead of ; but 
in Sanskfit this is an impossible 
form of name, as it gives no sense. 
[At the close of the (^olddhydya, xiii. 
61, as well as of the Karana-knt6- 
bala, Bhdskara calls his father, nut 
Mahddeva, but Mahe^vara (which of 
courso is in substance identical) ; 
and ho is likewise so styled by Bhds- 
kara*B scholiast Lakshmldhara ; see 
my Catal. of the Bcrl. Sansk. MSS., 
pp- * 35 . 237 3 

This is really the only possible 
way out of the dilemma. Either, 
therefore, we have to think of that 
elder Bhdakara **who was at the 
head of the commentators of Arya- 
bhata, and is repeatedly cited by 
Ppth^dakaBvdmin, who was himseff 
anterior to the author of the l^iro- 
mapi,” Colebrooke, ii, 470 (423 ed. 
Cowell) ; or else under Reinaud’s 

yiAj (pp. 335. 337 ) there lurks not 
a Bbdskara at all, but perhaps a 
Pushkara. It is certainly strange, 
however, that he should be styied 

^ and author of a Ka- 
ran a-sdra. Can it be that we have 
here to do with an interpolation in 
Alblnani I 
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{e.g., h-huj hh/£i/rja^ halb-hadr = halabhadrci), and for the 
most part faithfully preserves the length of the vowels, 
neither of these is here done in the' case of Bashkar, where, 
moreover, the s is changed into sh 

Bhdskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the HindSs became once 
more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it had 
origin^y sprung. In this last period under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindds, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
been.* The same Alkindi who, in the ninth century,' had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Colebrooke, ii. 5^3; Eeinaud, p. 23) now in turn 
became an authority in the eyes of the Hindds, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessors. This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic technical expressions which now appear side by 
side with the Greek terms dating from the earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, still retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, wliich had been developed by the Arabs to 
a high degree of perfection. Much about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps rather earlier, these Arabic 
works were also translated into another language, namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the European astrologers of 
the Middle Ages ; and thus it comes that in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may be 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such iermmi 
tecjmici of Indian astrology at this period are the follow- 
ing :t mulc&rvT^ 6 conjunction, ^ 

opposition, taravi O quartile aspect, 


* Thence is even taken the name 
for astrolo^ itself in this period, — 
namely, t(^ka, Ujiha^idstra^ which, 
is to be traced to the Persian j\j 
== ‘Arabic.* 

i See /. St., ii. 263 ff. Most of 
these Arabic terms 1 know in the 
meantime only from medimval Latin 


translations, as no Arabic texts on 
astrology have been printed, and the 
lexicons are very meagre in this 
respect. [Cf. now Otto Loih*s meri- 
torious paper, AUKindi als Asirolog 
in the Riorganlandiachc Fot'fchungen^ 
1874, pp. 263-309, published in 
honour of Fleischer’s jubilee*] 
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4: sextUe aspect, taMi A trine aspect; further, 

hadda fradio, muiaUaha *scJl-a^, Udeaviia Jiwl 
fedw, vnduvdffu, j! deterioTatio, itthMdla and muthoHla 
JUau^ and JuijJU comvmtiot isarapha and rniisarCphn 

* * cl 

and disjimetio, noMa (for nakla) tran^ 

latio, yamayd conyregcUio, mVMv6ti proldbiiio, 

hamv'&la receptio, gairikamv^a inreceptio, 

$aha7ncu.^^ sors, inthihd and murUhahd and 

ferminm, and several others that cannot be cer- 
tainly identified. 

The doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from the earliest 
times. Its origin may likewise be traced back to the 
ancient Vedic, nay, probably to some extent 6ven to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period. It is found embodied, 
in particular, in the literature of the Atharva-Veda, as 
also in the Orihya-Sdtras of the other Vedas!*®® A pro- 
inincnl place is' also accorded to it in the Samhitds of 
Varaha-Mihira, Narada, &c.; and it has, besides, produced 
an independent literature of its own. The same fate has 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti- 
tion — ^the arts, namely, of magic and conjuration. As the 
religious development of the Hindis progressed, these found 
a more and more fruitful soil, so that they now,, in fact, reign 
almost supreme. On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well as traj^ts on single topics belonging to them. 
Many of their notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, through the medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales which wei*e so popular in the Middle Ages — those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Fortunatus), the league-boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, 

Cf. my paper, Zwet Veditchc cap, for instance, are probably to be 
Texte Uher (jmina vnd Pertenta traced to old mythological supersti* 
(1-859), containing the Adbhuta- tioiis notiona of the primitive Indo* 
Br&hinana and adhy. xiii. of the Germanic time. In the SdTn.a 
Kaniiika-SAtra. Vidh4na-Brdhma^a(cf.Boniell,Pref 

Some cf these, the mtisible p, xxt.), we have the purse of Fortu 
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We have now to nt)ti.co Medicine, as tihe fourth branch of 
the scientifio literature. 

The beginnings of the healing art in Vedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again, it is 
the Atharva-Yeda that Occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and in whose literature its oldest fragments are 
found — fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations.^^ The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an Upaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayur- Veda , — by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do the Veda itself, 
immediately from the godst as the oldest of human 
writers upon it they mention, fimt, Atreya, then Agnivefia, 
then Charaka,*®^ then Dhanvantari, a'pd, lastly, his disciple 


natufl, p. 94 ; aee IM. 0 '^ 1874, 

PP* 423,424.~Magic, further, standB 
Id a special relation to the sectarian 
Tantra texts, as well as to the Toga 
dootiioe. A work of spme extout 
on this subject bears the name of 
Ndgdijuna, a name of high renown 
among tbe Buddhists ; see my CataL 
9/ the Bed. San$k. MSS., p. 270. 

See Virgil Grohmann's paper, 
MedtcinischeiauidemAtkarva- Veda 
mil hesonderem Beeug avf den Tak- 
man in /. St,, ix. 381 ff. (1865). 
-Sarpa-vidyd (serpent-science) is 
mentioned in Satap. Br. xiii., as a 
separate Veda, with sections eiiti- 
iltdparvan ; may it not lave treated 
of medical matters also f At all 
events, in the A^val. Sr., FtsAa- 
vidyd (science of poisons) is directly 
•Qupled with it. As to the con- 
tents of tlje Vayo^ vidyd (bird- 
icfenoe), mentioned in the same 
passage of the ^t. Br., it is difficult 
to form a conjecture. These Vidyd^ 
texts are referred to elsewhere also • 
in tbe iSat. Br. (in xi. xiv.), and 
appear there, like the Vaidyaka in 
the Mahdbhdsbya, as ranking beside 
tbe Veda. A VdrUika to Pdn. iv. 
2. 60, teaches a special affix to de- 
note the study of texts, the names 
of which end in -vidyd or -lahthaifa ; 
and we might almost suppose that 


Pdpini himself was acquainted with 
texts of this description. FVom 
what PataqijsU states, besides birds 
and serpents, cattle and horses also' 
formed tbe subject of such works. 
All the- special data of this sort in 
tbe Mab^bhdshya point to practical 
observations from the life ; and out 
of these, in course of time, a litera- 
ture of natural history could have 
been developed ; see /*, St., xiii. 
459-<,oi. The takeha^a sections in 
tbe Atharva-Pari^ishtas are either 
of a ceremonial or astrological-me* 
tevTTological purport; while, on the 
other hand, the astrelogical Saiphiii 
of Vardha-Mihira, foir instance, con- 
tains much that may have been 
directly derived from the old vidydi 
and lakshai^as. 

In the Charaka-SaiphiW ilaelf 
Bharadv^a (Punarvasu) Kapish^hala 
heads the list as the disciple of I^ra. 
Of his six disciples — Agnirc&v, Bhe- 
Is, Jatdkarpa, Pard^ara, Hdrito, 
Kshdrap^i — Agniveda first com- 
posed hia tantra, then the others 
theira severally, Which they there- 
upon recited to Atreya. To him the 
narration of the text la expressly 
referred ; for after the opening words 
of each adkydya (* athdfQ , . , vvd- 
khydeydmah*) there uniformly fol- 
lows the phrase, **iti ha tmdfta Ihfh 
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Salrnta. The first three names belong, specially to the 
two divisions of the Yajus, but only to the period of the 
Sdtras and the school-development of this Veda.*®* The 
medical works bearing these titles can in no case there- 
fore be of older date than this. How much later they 
ought to be placed is a point for tha determination of 
wmch we have at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.i)., .at the close of which, according to Ibn Beithar 
and Albfninf (Beinaud, p. 316), the work of Charaka, and, 
according to Ibn Abi U^aibiajh, the work of Su^ruta also, 
were translated into Arabic. . That Indian medicine had 
in Pdi]iini’s time already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by him (iii. 3, 108, v. 2. 129, &c.), though nothing definite 
results from this. In the gaija * il^rtakaujapa * (to Pdnini, 
vi. 2. 37) we find the ‘ Saudrutapdrthavas ’ instanced 
among toe last members; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The gams, more* 
over, prove nothing in regard to Panini's time ; and besides, 
it is quite possible that this particular Sdtra may not be 
Papini’s at all, but posterior to Patatpjali, in whose Maha- 
bhdshya, according to the statement of the Calcutta scho- 
liast, it is not interpreted.*®® Dhanvantari is named in 
Mann’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
physician of the gods, not as a bumati personage.^ In 
the Pafichatantra two physicians, l^dlihotra ana Vatsyd- 


j/atmfn *’ Qaite as aniformlr, 

honrerer; it Is stated in a closing 
rerse at the end of each adfiydya 
that the work is a Uintra composed 
by Agniye 4 a and rearranged (jardiU 
satMkjita) by Charaka. 

The same thing applies sab- 
stantially to the names mentioned 
in Charaka. (see last note)— ^Bharad- 
v^a, AgniyeSa (Hut^vc^at), Ja- 
tdkarpa, Pard 4 ara, Hilrita. And 
amongst the names of the si^cs who 
there appear as the associates of 
llliaradv^a, we find, besides those 
Df the old ^ishis, special mention, 
"^fiinongst others, of AiSvaldysna, Bd« 
Oardyapa, Kdtydyana, Baijavdpi, &c. 
As medical authorities are farther 
cited, amongst others (see the St. 
Totersburg Diet. Supplement, vol. 


▼ii.), Kfida, Sdepkritydyana, Kdakd- 
yaria, l^ishpdtreya. 

iw occurs in the Bhd* 

shya ; is, however, expressly derived 
from aufrut, not from Sudriita. 
Consequently neither this name nor 
the Kutapa-Sau^nita mentioned in 
another passage has anything to do 
with the Su^ruta of medical writers ;* 
see /. St.,\ xiii.' 462, 407. For the 
time of the author 0! the Vdrttikas 
we have the fact of the three hum- 
ours, vAta^ pitta^ ilesfman, being 
already ranked together, L c., p. 462. 

As such he appears In the verso 
so often mentioned already, which 
specifics him as one of the "nine 
gems* at Vikrama's court, together 
with ICdliddsa and Vat:diia*Mihira ; 
see Jyotirvid-dbharapa, L c. 
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yana,* whose names are*8till cited even m our own day, aro 
repeatedly mentioned:^ but* although this work was 
translated into Palilavi in the sixth century, it does not 
at aU follow that everything now contained in it formed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla* 
lion (that is, in the versions derived from ifc).t I am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works; 
I may only add, that the chapter of the Amarakosha (u,6) 
on the human body and its diseases “certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works will only be possible when these have 
been subjected to a critical examination both In respect of 
their contents and language.^ But we may even now dis- 


* This form of name pcinla os 
io time of the produqiion of the 
Sdtfte, to Vdtsya. [It 48 found in 
Taitt. Ar., i. 7. 2, as patronymic of 
t Palichnparpa.] 

Sdlihotra’s specialty is here 
veterinary medicine (his name itself 
•ignifies * horse*); that of Vdisyd- 
yaoa the ars aiMJAdi, Of the for* 
mer's work there are in London two 
different recensions ; see Dietz, 
Anatecta Medica^ p, 153 (No. 63) and 
p. I«;6 (No. 70). According to Sir 
11 . M. Klliot'a £idl. Index (o tAe Hist. 
e/ Muh, Ind.^ p. 263, a work of the 
kind by this author was translated 
into Arabic in a.d. 1361. The 
Kdma^Sdtra, also, of Vdtsydyana, 
which by Madhusddana Sarasvati in 
ihe l^rasthdna - bheda is expressly 
classed with Ayur-Veda, is still ex- 
tant. This work, which, judging 
from the account of its contents given 
by Aufrecht in his Cataloffut, p. 215 
ff, ia of on extjremely interesting 
character, appeals, in majarem glori- 
am, to most imposing ancientauthori* 
tieso^namely, Audddlaki, Svetaketn, 
Odbliravya Pdilchaia, Gonardiya (z.e., 
Pataqf^jali, author of the Mahdhha* 
shyaf), Oopikdputra, &e. It is also 
sited by Subandhu, and ^aqikara 
himself is said to have written a 
commentary on it, se^ Aufrecht, 
Cafofoptts, p. 256». 


+ This was rightly insisted upon 
by Bentley in opposition to Cole- 
brookc, who had adduced, as an 
argument to prove the age of Va- 
rdha-Mihira, the circumstance that 
he is mentioned in the Pahchataiitra 
(this is the same passage which is 
also referred to in the Vikrama* 
Charitra; see Roth, Journ. Asial.^ 
Oct. 1845, P* 304.) [Kern, it is true, 
in his Prof, to the Bph. Saiphitd, 
pp. 19, 20, pronounces very decidedly 
against this objection of Bentley's, 
but wrongly, as it seems to me; for, 
according to Bonfey'a researches, 
the present text of the Palichatantra 
is a very late production ; cf. pp. 
221. 240, above ] 

According to Tumour, Jlfa/id- 
mnao, p. 2J4, note, the lucdical 
work there named in the text, by the 
Singhalese king .Buddhaddsa (a.d. 
339), entitled Sdrattha-SaipgaUa, is 
still in existence (in Sanskrit too) in 
Ceylon, and is used by the native 
medical practitioners; see on this 
Davids in the TvamojcUom of the 
PhUdL Sociefpt 1875, T)p. 7 ^» 7 ^ 

The Tibetan Tandjur, according 
to the acconnfs given of it, contains 
a considerable number of medical 
writings, a circumstance not with* 
out importance for their chronology, 
Thus, Osoma Kbrosi in the Joum, 
At Soc, Pevg,, January 1825, gives 
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miss, as belonging to the realm oi dreams, the naive views 
that have quite recentlj* been advanced as to the age, for 
example, of the work bearing Sulruta's nama* In language 
and style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
writings of Vardha-Mihira.** "If then" — here I make 
use of Stenzler’sf words — "internal grounds should render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded in 
Sulruta has borrowed largely from the Greeks, there would 
be nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronology is affected by it."®^ But in the mean- 
time, no such internal grounds whatever appear to exist : 
on the contrary, there is much that seems to tell against 
the idea of any such Greek influence. In the first place, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as authorities; and 
amongst the individuals enumerated in the introduction 
as contemporaries of Sulruta,| there is not one whose name 
has a foreign 80und.§ Again, the cultivation of medicine 


the contents of a Tibetan work on 
medicine, which is put inlo the 
mouth of ^dkyamuni, and, to all 
appearance, is a translation of Su- 
iSruta or some similar work. 

* To wit, by Vullcrsand Hcssler; 
by the former in an essay on Indian 
medicine in the periodical JanuSt 
edited by Henschel ; by the latter in 
the preface to his so-called transla- 
tion of Sii^ruta [1844-50]. 

The Cliaraka - Saiphltd has 
rather higher pretensions to anti- 
quity ; its prose here and there re- 
minds uB of the style of the Srauia- 
Siltras. 

f Prom his examination of Vul- 
lers’s view in the following number 
otJanuK, ii. 453. I may remark here 
that Wilson’s words, also quoted by 
Wise in the Preface to his System of 
Hindu, Medicine (Calc. 1^5), p. 
xyii., have been utterly misunder- 
stood by Vullers. Wilson fixes as 
the most modern limit of our con- 
lecture *’ (he ninth or tenth century, 
i.e., A.D., but Vullers takes it to be 
B.O.U [Cf. now Wilson’s WorJbs, 
lii. 273, ed. .Kost.] 

^ This is evidently Roth’s opinion 


also (see Z. D, M, (?., xxvi, 441, 
1872). Here, after expressing a 
wish that Indian medicine might bo 
thoroughly dealt with by competent 
scholars, he adds the remark, that 
‘‘only a comparison of the prin- 
ciples of Indian with those of Greek 
medicine can enable us to judge of 
the origin, age, and value of the 
former;*' and then further on (p. 
448), apropos of Charaka’s lij unc- 
tions as to the duties of tho physi- 
cian to his patient, he cites some 
remarkably coincident expressions 
from the oath of the Asklcpiads. 

t Hessler, indeed, does not per- 
oeive that they are proper names, 
but translates the words straight off. 

§ With the single exception per- 
haps of Paushkal^vata, a name 
which at least seems to point to the 
North-West, to llevKsXaQris, [Wc 
are further pointed to the North- 
West of India (cf. the Kafi^lffBoXoi) 
by the name of 6haradv^‘a Rapi- 
shthala in the Charaka-Sarphitd, 
w h ich, moreover, assi gns to the n cigh - 
bourhood <of the llimavanl {pdrivt 
HimataJtd^ Mhe) that gathering 
of sages, out of which camo the 
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is by Sniruta himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of Kaii (Benares) — in the period, to 
be sure, of the mythical king Divoddsa Dhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of Dhanvantari, the physician of the gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kalinga ; whence we 
may fairly presume that it was in these eastern provinces, 
which never c^e into close contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation. 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
authonticity. of the existing texts, since in the case of some 
of them we find several recensions cited. Thus Atri, whose 
work appears to have alto^ther perished, is also cited as 
laghv-AtiLirihad’Ata-, Atreya, similarly, as JriAai-Atreya, 
‘middlut - Atreya, madkyaum - Atreya, Atreya ; 

Su^ta, also as vrufiAa-Su^ruta ; Vdgbhata, also as vfidMa- 
Vdgbhaia ; Hdrlta, also as vriidhar^hi \& ; Bhoja, also, as 
«}^iAa-Bhoja — a state of things to which we have an exact 
parallel in the case of the astronomical Siddhantas (see pp. 
358, 259, and Colebrooke ii. 391^ 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast com- 
pilations prepared in modem times under the patronage of 
kings and’ princes. The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag- 
nosis of diseases bespeak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attained a special 


instruction of BharadriQs by Indro. 
Again, Agnivcia is himself, ibid., i. 
13 comm., described as Cbdndrabh^- 
gin, and eo, Jitobably (cf. gana *ba- 
hvddV to iv, i. 45) associ- 

bt^d with tbe Cbandrabhdgd, 0110 of 
the great rivers of the Panjitb. And 
lastly, there is also mentioned, ibid^ 
12, iv. 6, an ancient physician, 
tCnk^yana, probably the Kankah or 
IChfka of the Arabs (sec Heinaud, 
VIndef j.*. ^14 ff.), who I4 


expressly termed Vdhika-bhishaJ. 
We have already met with his name 
(p. 153 above) amongst tho teachers 
of the Atharva-ParhSisli^as.] 

* Su^ruta is himself said, in the 
introduction, to have been a disciple 
of hia. This assertion may^ how« 
ever, rest simply on a confosion of 
this Dhanvantari with the Dhan* 
vantari who is given as one of the 
•nine gems* of Vikrama’s coprt, 
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proficiency,*® and in this department European sui^geons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed they have already boiTowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 
again,regarding the medicinal properties of minerals (especi- 
ally precious stones and metals), of plants, and animar sub- 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be handled 
with great predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations in the 
field of natural science.®® On the diseases, &c., of- horses 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs. 
For the rest, during the last few centuries medical science 
has suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the notion, in itself a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sins committed, and 
from the consequent very- general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies. — An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Dr, Wise's work, Commmtary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine, which appeared at Calcutta in 1845.®^® 

The influence, which has been already glanced at, of 
Hinchl medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance ; and 
the Khalifa of Bagdad caused a considerable number of 
worka upon the subject to be translated.* Now, as Ara- 


^ See now as to this Wilson, 
Works, in. 380 ff., ed. Rost. 

Cf. the remarks in note 300 on 
the vidyds and the vaidyaka. 

New ed. i860 (London). Cf. 
also two, unfortunately short, papers 
by Wilson On the Medical and Sur^ 
gical Science of the Hindus, in vol. 1. 
of his Mssays on Sanskrit LUet'otuit, 
collected by tlr. Rost (1864., Works, 
yol. ill.). Up to the present only 
Sakata has been published, by 
MadhusOdana Gupta (Calc. 1835-36, 
new ed. 1868) and by Jivdn^Cuda 
Vidydsagara (1873). An edition of 
Chajntka has been begun by Gafigd- 
dhara Kavir4*a (Oalo. 1868-69), 
but unfortiinately, being weighted 
with a very prolix commentary by 


the editor, it makes but slow pro- 
gress. (Part 2, 1871, breaks on at 
adhy. 5.) It furnished the occasion 
for Roth’s already mentioned mono- 
graph on Charaka, in which he com- 
municates ^ a fcfw sections of the 
work, ili. 8 (* How to become a doc- 
tor’) and i. 29 (’The Bungler') in 
translation. From the Bheia-Saip- 
hitd (sec note 301 above), Burnell, 
in his Elcm, of S, Jnd. Pat,, p. 94, 
quotes a verse in a way (namely, as 
31. 4) which clearly indicates that 
he hud access to an entire work of 
this name. 

• See Qildemelster, Script Arab 
de rebus Indieis, pp. 94*‘97. [ FI Ugel , 
following the PUmst al-uHm in Z 
D , M , xi. 148 flf., 325 ff (1857).; 
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hian medicine constitjited the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — ^just as in the case of astro- 
nomy — that the Indians must have been held in high 
esteem by these latter ; and* indeed Charaka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sina)» 
Rhazes (A 1 Rasi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi) .♦ 

Besides Ayur-Veda, medicine, the Hindiis specify three 
other so-called Upavedas — Dhanur-veda, Gdndharva-veda, 
and Artha^idstra, i.e,, the Art of War, Music, and the For- 
mative Arts or Technical Arts generally ; and, like Ayur- 
veda, these terms designate the respective branches of 
literature at large,, not particular works. 

As teacher of the art of war, Vi^vamitra is mentioned, 
and the contents of his work are fully indicated ; the 
name BharadVdja also occurs.^^ But of this branch of 
literature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved.t StiU, the Nlti-6astras and the Epic comprise 
many sections bearing quite specially upon the science of 
war ; ^ and the Agni-Puraiia, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copipus treatment of the subject.®^* 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of the Hindiis, as we may gather from the numerous 
allusions to musical instruments in the Vedic literature ; 
but its reduction to a methodical system is, of course, of 
later date. Possibly the Nata-Siitras mentioned in Panini 
(see above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 


* See Roylo On the Antiquity of 
Hindu Medicine^ 1838. 

su By HadhustidaDa SarasTati in 
the Prastb^Lna-bheda, A iSY., i. 10, 
21 . 

81 * Where Bharadvija can appo(ir 
in euch a position, I am not at pre- 
sent aware ; perhaps wo ought to 
read Bbdradvdja, t,e., Dro^iat 

t With the exception of some 
works on the rearing of horses and 
elephants, which may perhaps be 
classed here, although they more 
properly belong to naedicme. 

The Kdmandakiya Niti-Sdstra 
in nineteen chaps., to which this espe- 
cially applies, hae been published 


Edjendra Ldta Milra in the BiU^ 
Jnd. (1849-61), with extracts, which, 
however, only reach as far as the 
ninth chap., from the commentary 
entitled ‘ Upddhydya - niiapekshd 
in style and matter it reminds us of 
the Bribat-Saiphitd of. Vardha Mi* 
hira. A work of like title and sub- 
ject was taken to Java by the Hin- 
dis who emigrated thither, see /. 
SUt iii, 145 ; but whether this emi- 
gration actually took place so early 
as the fourth century, as Kdj. L* 
H. supposes, is still very question- 
able. 

See Wilson * On the Art of 
Wav' (Works, iv. 200 ff.). 
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kind, since music was specially associated with dancing 
The earliest mention of the names' of the seven notes of the 
musical scale occurs, so far as w^e know at present, in the 
so-called Vedaftgas — in the Chhaiidas and the ^iksha ; 

and they are further mentioned in one of the Atharvo- 
panishads (the Garbha), which is, at least, not altogether 
modern. As author of the Gdndharva-veda,* i.e., of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
Ilvara, Pavana, Kalinatha,^^^ Narada;®^® but of these the 


only existing remains appear 


•18 See on this /, ?iii. 259-272. 
The designation of the seven notes 
by the initial letters of their names 
ig also found here, in one recension 
of the text at least, p. 256. 
Adcording to Von Bohlen, ua% aUt 
indieUt ii. 19^ (XS30), and Benfey, 
indien, p. 299 (in £rsck and Oruber*$ 
Encyclc^Oiditt vol. xvii., 1840), this 
notation passed from the Hindda to 
the Persians, and from these again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into European musiQ by Quido d* 
Arezzo at the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Corresponding to 
the Indian sa tigamapa dha ni we 
have in Persian, along with the de- 
signation of the notes by the Brst 
seven letters of the alphabet (A — Q), 
the scale da re mi fa aa la be ; aee 
Richardson and Johnson's Pera. 
Diet, s. V. Duirimufaaaal, — Does the 
word gamma, * gamut,* Fr. aamme, 
which hag been in use since the time 
of Quido d'Arezzo to express the 
musical scale, itself come from the 
equivalent Sauskfit term grdma 
(Prdkf. gdma), and so exhibit a direct 
trace of the Indian origin of the 
seven notes? See Ludwig Geiger's 
precisely opposite conjecture in his 
Uraprungder Sprache, i. 458 (186S). 
The usual explanation of the woi^ 
is, of course, that it is derived from 
the r (gamma) which designates the 
first of the twenty -one notes of 
Quido's scale, and which was 
** known and in common, if not uni- 
versal, use for more than a cen- 
^4ir7 before his time ; " see Ambroa 


to be the fragments cited in 


Oeachiebte der Muaik, il 151 (1864). 

There being already a 0 and a ^ in 
the upper optaves, it was necessary 
to employ the equivalent Qreek letter 
for the corresponding lowest note.** 
The necessity fur this is not, how* 
ever, so very apparent ; but, rather, 
in the selection of this term, and 
again in its direct employment in the 
sense of * musioal scale ' a remini^ 
sceiioe of the Indian word may enk 
ginally have had some influence, 
though Quido himself need not have 
been cognisant of it. 

•^^ And this not mereljr in the 
Sikshd attributed to Pdnini, but in 
the whole of the tracts belonging to 
this category ; see my Essay on the 
Pratijnd Sdtra, pp. 107-109; Eaug, 
Accent, p. 59. 

* This title is derived from the 
Qaudharvas or celestial musicians. 

This name is also written KalU- 
ndtba (Kapila in Lassen^ /. AR,, 
iv. 832, is probably a mistake), by 
Sir W. Jonos, On the Mveical Modea 
cf the IJindus in As Res., iii. 329 ^ 
and by Aufrocht, OataloytLS, p. 2icP. 
BUhler, however, Catah o/MSS, 
fr^ Gaj,, iv, 274, has the spelling 
given in the text. But, at any rate, 
instead of Pavana, we must read 
'Hanumant, son of Pavana.* Fo? 
Bharata, see above, p. 23 1 . 

See the data from the Nd* 
rada-dikshd inHaug, Ueberda Wesen 
dea Ved. Accenta, p. 58. The *gan- 
dharva Ndrada* is probably origin 
sally only Cloud personifi^ ; see 
/. St., 1 . 204, 48^, ix. ^ 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Persian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic. There are also various modern 
works .on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated.®^® 

As regards the third* Upaveda, AriJia~&dstTa, the Hindus, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts. 
The literature of the subject is but very scantily, repre- 
sented, and is for the most part modern. 

Painting, in the first place, appears in a very rudiment- 
ary stage. Portrait-painting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is frequently 
alluded to in the dramas.®^®* In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible.®®® Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
tho.se depicting scenes from Buddha’s life, Buddha being 
Uniformly represented in purely human shape, free from 
mythological disfigurement. — There exist various books of 


Besides Sfr VV. Jones, 1 . e., see 
also Patterson ii\ vol. ix. of the As, 
Res.^ Lassen, /, 4 A'., iv. 832, and 
TOoro particularly the special notices 
in Aufrecht’s Caialcgm^ pp. 199-202. 
^dmgadeva, author of the Sa£Lgi> 
taratndkara, cites as authorities 
Abhinavagupta, Eii tidhara, Eobala, 
SomeAvara ; he there treats not only 
of mu&ic, especially singing, but also 
of dancing, gesticulation, &o. 

On modern painting, see my 
Essay, 2 /e 5 er Krishna's Geburtsfestf 
p. 341 ff. — It is noteworthy that the 
accounts of ‘the manner of origin 
of the production of likenesses* 
at the close of Tirandtha’s hist, 
of Buddhism (Schiefner, p, 278 
ff.) expressly point to the time 
of A^oka and Ndgjtrjuna as the 
most flourishing epoch of the Ya- 
ksha and' Ndga artists.* In an ad* 
dress recently delivered to the St. 
Petersburg Academy (see the Bul- 
letin of 25th Nov. 1875), Schiefner 
communicated from the Ktlgyur 
some ‘ Anecdotes of Indian Artists,* 


iu which, among other things, special 
reference is made to the Yavaims as 
excellent painters and craftsmen. 
On pictorial representations of the 
fight between Kaflsa and Krishiria, 
see the data in the Mah^bluishya, I. 
St,, xiii. 354, 489 ; and on likenesses 
of the gods for sale in Pdnini’s time, 
Qoldstucker's Pd^ini, p. 228 ff. ; /. 
5 ^., y. 148, xiii. 331. 

Through the recent researches 
of Fergusson, Cunningham, and Leit- 
ner the question has been raised 
whether Greek influence was not 
here alsoao important factor. Highly 
remarkable in this regard are, for 
example, the parallels between an 
image of the sun-god in bis car on a 
column at Biiddbagay^ and a well- 
known figure of Phoebus Apollo, as 
shown iu Plate xxvii. of Cunning- 
hsm'^Arckasologtcal Survfy of India, 
vol. iii. 97 (1S73). The same type 
is also exhibited on a coin of toe 
Bactrian king Plato, lately described 
by W. S. W, Vaux in the JVumism. 
Chvoniolt, XV, 1-5 (1875). 
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instractions and treatises oa the subject : ^ according to 
the accounts given of them, they deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example ; but along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which some most admirable monuments 
still remain : it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, topes (st'&pcui), 
and temples for their cult. It is not, indeed, improbable 
that, our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita- 
tion of the Buddhist topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
most ancient Hindii edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
ence is unmistakable.”* (See Benfey, Tndien, pp. 300- 
3Q5.) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


also in Vardba-Mihira's 
Birihat • SazpihiE^ one chapter of 
whicli, on the construction of statues 
of the gods, is communicated from 
Albirdoi by Reinaud in his Min, 
tar Vlnde, p. 4x9 ff. See also I. St,t 
xiii. 344-346. 

In the fifth vol., which baa 
just appeared, of his ArchcBological 
Survey 0/ India^ p. 185 fif., Cunning- 
ham distinguishes an Indo-Persisn 
style, the prevalence of which he 
assigns to tlie period of the Persian 
supremacy over the valley of the 
Indu8(500-330), and three Indo-Qre- 
eia«l styles, of which the Ionic pre^ 
vailed in Talcshila, the Corinthian in 
Qandhara, and the Doric in Kash- 
mir. Hdjendra Lila Mitra, it is true, 
in vol. 1. of his splendid work. The 
Antiqnitiei of Orissa (1875), holds 
out patriotically against the idea of 
any Greek influence whatever on the 
development of Indian architecture, 
ftc. (At p, 25, by the way, my con- 
jecture as to the oonxjection between 
the Asnra Maya, ' Turamaya, and 
Ptolemaios, see above, p. 253^ A St., 
ii. 234, is stated in a sadly distorted 
form.) Looking at his plates, how- 
ever, we have a distinct snggesnon 
of Greek art, for example, iu the two 


fonntain-nymphs in Plate zvi.. No. 
46; while the Bayadere in Plate 
zviii., No. 59, from the temple of 
Bhuvane^vara, middle of seventh 
century (p. 31), seems to bo resting 
her ri^ band on a dolphin, beside 
which a Cupid (?) is crouching, and 
might therefore very well be an imi- 
tation* of some representation of 
Venus. (Cf. Rdj. D. M., p. 59.) 

This does not mean that the 
Indians were not acquainted with 
stone-building prior to the time of 
Alezauder-^an opinion which is 
confuted by Cuuuiugham, L c., iii. 
98. The painful minuteness, indeed, 
with which the erection of brick- 
altars is described in the Vedio sac- 
rificial ritual (cf . the Sulya-Sdtraa) 
might lead us to suppose that such 
structures were still at that time 
rare. But, on the one hand, this 
would take us back to a much earlier, 
time than we are here speaking of ; 
and, on the other, this scrupulous 
minuteness of description may 
simply be due to the circumstance 
that a specifically sacred structure 
is here in question, in connection 
with which, therefore, every single 
detail was of dit-cot consequence. * 
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treated and we find a considerable number of such 
works cited, some of which, as is customary in India, pur- 
port to-proceed from the gods themselves, as from ViSvakar- 
man,^^ Sanatkumara, &c. In the Samhita of Varaha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long, chapter devoted to architeo- 
ture, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skill of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of 
metals and precious stones, the preparation of essences;*®® 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a world- wide celebrity : and for these subjects also 
we have the names of varibus treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery ana every 
kind of requirement of domestic life, as dress, ornaments, 
the table; oh games of every description, dice* for ex- 

See Lassen, I. iv, 877. The art of perfumciy appears 

Rdm Rd2:'8 E&say on the Architecture to have been^ already taught in a 
of the Hindus (1834) is specially special Stitra at the time of the 
based on the Mdnas&a in fifty-eiglit Bhdshya ; of. the observations in L 
adhydya^f presumably composed in St.^ xiii. 462, on chdndanagandMka^ 
S. India (p. 9). Mdyamata (Maya’s Pdp. iv. 2. 65 ; perhaps the SdmQztam 
system, on which see Rdj. L. M., ('nAma Mstrofn, * Kaiya^a) Bbdshya 
NoticeSf ii. 306), Ki%apa, Vaikh^* to Fdp. iv. 2. 104, belongs to this 
nasa, and the'Sakalddhikdra ascribed class also. 

to Agastya, were only secondarily * In /. i. 10 , 1 have translated, 
con8ulte<i. The portion of the Agni- doubtless incorrectly, the expression 
Purd^a published in the Bill, Ind. ch<Uut^hmKfi-hald^ids(ra (cited in 
treats, int, al., of the building of the Prasthdna-bheda as part of the 
houses, temples, &c. The Ratha- Artlia-ddstm) by ‘treatise on chess,' 
Sdtra and the Vdstu-Vidyd are given referring the 64 kalde to the 64 
by ^alikha (Sobol, on Kdty., i x. squares of the chess-board ; whereas, 
1 1) as the special rules for the ratha^ according to As. Res. i. 341 (Schlegcl, 
kdrti. The word Sntra-dhdray 'men- Rtflex. sur t Etude des Languet A sia^., 
sufing-liiie holdw,’ ' builder,' signi- p. 112), it aignifios ‘treatise on tho 
des at the same time ‘stage-man- 64 arts’! In the Dadakumdra, 

ager ; and here perhaps we have to however (p. 140, ed. Wilson), ilie 

think of the temporary erections cliatuhshash^-hddgama is expressly 
that were required for the actors, distinguished from the Artha-dastra. 
spectators, &c., during the perform- — See an enumeration of ' the 64 
ance of dramas at tbs more import- lealdSt from the Stva-tantrain Rddhd- 
aut festivals. In tins latter accept- kdntadeva’s &i6da-I;aZpa-drvma, s. 
ation, indeed, the word might also v. [On the game of Chatur-aUga 

possibly refer to the Ns^-tSufros, see now my papers in the Monate- 

the observance of which had to be her. der Berl, Acad., 1872, pp. 60 
provided for by the Siitra^dhdra f IF., 502 ff. ; 1873, p. 705 ff. ; 1874, 
See aboVe, pp. 19S, 199. p. 21 ff. ; and also Dr. Arft. van dcr 

On a Vidva-karma-prakdsa and Linde’s beautiful work, Geschichtt 
a Vidvakarmiya-Silpa, see Rajendra des SohAchspiels 2 vo\s*)t " 

lAla Mitra, Notices of Sansk. MSE.^ 
ii. 17 
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ample ; nay, even on the art of stealing — an art wmoh, 
in fact, was reduced to a regular and complete system [cl 
Wilson, Dadakum., p. 69, on Kari)isuta,aiid Hiikdv, T^mtre, 
i 63]. A few of these writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Taiidjiir. 


a.rom Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Lew, 
Custom, and Religious Worship, which are aU three com- 
prehended in the term * Dharma, and whose literature is 
presented to us in the Dharma-Sdstras or Smjr%tu^d$tras. 
The connection pf these works with the Gribya-Siitras 
of Vedic literature has already beeu adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjecture 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing may perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddliism, with the view of rigidly and 
securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faith, and of shielding the Brahmanical polity gene* 
rally from innovation or decay. In the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law-Book of en- 

counter this Brahmanical constitution in its full perfection 
The Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, in the Brdhmanas, he is not very far distant, and 
stands as the born representative of Deity itself ; while, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the ^dcra is one 
of the utmost wretchedness and haidship. Tne circum* 
stance that the Yaidehas and the Lichhavis {as Lassen, no 
doubt rightly, conjectures for Nichhivis) are here num- 
bered among the impure castes, is — as regards the 
formhr — certainly a sign that this work is long pos- 
terior to the Satapatha-Brahmaoa, where the Vaidehas 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism The 
position allotted to this tribe, as well as to the Lacbhavis 
may, perhaps, farther be connected with the fact that . ac- 
coding to Buddhist legends, the Vaidshas. and esoeciallv 
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this lichhavi family of them, exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the gro^^h of Buddhism. The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of Vodic literature appears, 
besides, from many other special indications; as, for in- 
stance, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature ; from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Upanishads ; from the completion of 
the Tuga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to us, 

' I have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-^tra of Manu and Vedic 
literature. That thin code, however, is not to be regarded 
as tbo earliest work of its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before.* The 
same conclusion* seems, moreover, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word *Dharmar6dstra'* itself being 
familiar, t as also from the circumstance that Pataxpjali, 
in his Mahdhhdshya on Pdnini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dhanna-Stitras.*^® Whether remains 
of these connecting-links may yet be recovered, is, for tho 
present at least, doubtfuLJ For the domestic relations 
of the Hindis, on tho contrary — for education, marriage, 
household economy, &c. — it is manifestly in the Grihya- 
Sitras that we must look for tho sources of the Dharma- 
^astras; and this, as I hUve also had frequent occasion 


* See Stenzier in /. 5 iC., i. 244ff. with the precepts of Mann. So 
Yet neither circamstanco is also, for example, a rerso in Ydlsks’s 
strictly eoncltuiive, as, considering Kimkti, iii. 4, concerning the dis- 
the peculiar composition of the ability of women to inherit, which, 
work, tho several passagen in qncs* bczidcs, directly appeals to ‘ Manub 
tion might perhaps be later addi- Sv^yambhuvali.’ This is the firpt 
tions. time that the latter is mcniionctl 

See now on this 7 . /Sf., xiii. ns a lawgiver, ,[See also Silfikh. 
458,4^9. Grill., ii. i6; Apast., ii. 16. i, 

$ Anusiona to judicial cases arc of cd. Cilhlcr. On Vedic phases c( 
very rare occorrcnco within the criminal law, see Burnell, Pref, t'> 
I ange of Vedic Utcratilre; but where Sdma-vidlidna- Br. , p. xv. ; Ait, C 
Jiey do occur, iltey mostly ugrcc iff., 1874, p. ^3. j 
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to observe (pp. 58, 84, 102, 143), is the explanation of the 
circumstance that most of the names current as authors of 
Grihya-Siitras .are at the same time given as authors of 
Dharma-&srtras.* The 3 istinotion, as a commentator f re- 
marks, is simply this, that the Grihya-Siitras confine 
themselves to the points of differenoe.bf the various schools, 
whereas the Dharma-^astras embody the precepts and 
ob%ations common to all 


* In the case of Manu, too, there 
would seem to have existed A 
Mdnava Qfibya-Silira as its basis (f), 
and the reference to the great an- 
cestor Manu would thus appear to 
be only a subsequent one (?). [This 
surmise of mine, expressed with 
diffidence here, above at pp. 19, X02, 
and in /. i. 69, has since been 
enerally accepted, and will, it is 
oped, find full confirmation in the 
text of the Mdti. Gf ihyas., which has 
meanwhile actually coma to light. 
1 have already pointed out one in- 
stance of figroemcnt in language with 
the Yajus texts" in the word ahkini^ 
mrukta; see L Str., ii. 209, 210.] 
t Ai^drka on the Karma-pradipa 
of Kdtvdyana. 

In his ffist of Auc. Saiisls. 
Xt<. (1S59), Max Muller gave some 
accoiint of the Dharma-Sfitra of 
Apastamba, which is- extant under 
the title Sdmayilcbdrika-Sfitra. He 
also characterised three of the Dhar- 
ma-^dstras printed at Calcutta (the 
Gautama, Vishnu, and Vasishtha) 
as being Dharma-Stltras of a similar 
kind ; expressing himself generally 
to the effect (p. 13^) that all the 
metrical Dhaxma-Sastras we possess 
arc but “more modern texts of 
earlier Bdtra-works or ICula-dbarmas 
belonging originally to certain Vedic 
Ohara^jias.” (The only authority 
cited by him is Stenzler in 7 . St.^ i. 
232, who, however, in his turn, re- 
fers to my own earlier account, tbid, 

S P* 57 » 69, 143). Johan tgen, in 
is tracb Ueber das GesHzbuch des 
Manu ( 1 863>,- adopted precisely the 
same view (see, e.^., p . 1 13). Buhler, 
finally, in the Introduction to the 


Digest of iJindu edited by 

him, jointly with K. West (vol. j., 
1867), furnished us for the first time 
with more specific information as 
to these Dharma-Stitras, which 
connect themselves with, and in 
part directly belong to, the Vedic 
Stitra stage. In the appendix to 
this work he likewise communicated 
various sections on the law of in- 
heritance from the four Dharma- 
Sdtras above mentioned, and that of 
Baudhdyand. He also published 
separately, in 1868, the eiitiro 
Stitra of Apastamba, with extracts 
from Haradatta's commentary and 
an index of words (1871). This 
Sdtra, in point of fact, forms (see 
above, notes 108 and 109} two 
pmMas of the Ap. Sraiita-Sfitrra ; 
und a similar remark applies to the 
Sfitra of Baudhdyana. According 
to Btlhlcr’s exposition, to the five 
ShtraB just named have to be added 
the small texts of this class, consist* 
ing of prose and verse intermingled, 
which are ascribed to Usanas, Ka- 
^yapa, and Budha; and, perhaps, also 
the Smritis of Hdrita and ^afikha. 
All the other existing Smyitia, on 
the contrary, bear a more modern 
character, and are either (i) metri- 
cal redactions of ancient Dharina- 
Sdtras, or fragments of such redac- 
tions (to these belong our Manu and 
Yj^navalkya, aS well ns the Smyitis 
of Ndrada, ?ard.^ara, Bpihnspati, 
SaTpvarta), — or (2) secondary redac- 
tions of metrical Dharma-lSdstras,— ^ 
or (3) metrical versions of the G^ibya- 
Bdtras, — or lastly, (4) forgeries of the 
Hindu sects.— The material in vol. i 
of Biihler and West’s work been 
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As regards the* existing text of Manu, it cannot^ ap« 
patently, have been extant in its present shape even , at 
the period to which the later portions of the Mahd- 
Bhdrata belong. For althongh Manu is often cited in the 
epic in literal accordance wi& the tei^ as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Menu are just as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec- 
tion, and even passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also occur frequently in the 
MahA-Bhdrata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read vtrbcdvm, in our text,^ 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes have crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact that our 
text attained its present shape only after having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support of this conclusion, we have, further, not' only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Manu con- 
sisted originally of ioo,ocx) &ohis, and was abridged, first 
to 12,000, and eventually to 4000 &ldkas\ — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodellings of the text — ^but also the decisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a VvidcUioir 
Manu and a j 5 riAa?i^Manu are directly quoted, J and must 
therefore have been still extant at the time of .these com- 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately, the date when our text of Manu receiv^ its 
present shape,^ there is little doubt that its contents, 

utilised critically, in its legal bear- t Odr present text contaiai only 
ing, by Aurel Muyr, in bis work, Dca 2684 iUtkoB. 
inditcht Ei^tehi (Yienna, 1S73) ; t Seo Siensler, Z. e., p. 235. 
see on it XtZ. C Bl., 1874, p. JohUntgen (pp. 86, 95) assumes 
340 ff. ss the latest limit for its composition 

* See Holtsmann, dm the year b . c . 350, and as the earliest 

griechischen Urspt'uny des inditchen limit the fifth century. But this 
TMerh'timt p. 14. [As to Hanu's rests in great part upon his further 
position in Yardha-Mihira, see Kem, assumption (p. 77) that the Bnlh- 
Fref to Brih. Sarph., pp. 42, 43, manas«, ITpaniabads, Ao 4 kno^n 
and on a Pdli edition of Manu, to us are all of htter date — an 
Boat in /. i. 315 ff.] assumption which is rendered In 
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compared with those of the other Dhariha-lSastras, are, on 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, it has 
been rightly placed by 'general tradition ♦ at the head of 
this class of literature. The number of these other 
Dharma-^stras is considerable, amounting to fifty-six, 
and is raised to a much higher figure — namely, eighty — 
if we reckon the several redactions of the individual works 
that have so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets laffku, madhyarmt brihat, 
vriddha.^^^ When once the various texts are before us, 
their relative age will admit of being determined without 
great difficulty. It will be possible, t in particular, to 
characterise them according *to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
elements which make up the substance of Indian law, that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Manu these 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up, but upon 
the whole they are discussed with eqxial fulness. The 
code of Yajnavalkya is divided into three books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each , book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of the class vary. 

With regard to the code- of Ydjnavalkya, just men- 
tioned — the only one of these works which, with Manu, is 
as yet generally accessible — ^its posteriority to Manu fol- 
lows plainly enough, not only from tliis methodical distri- 
bution of its contents, but also from the circumstance t that 


the highest degree doubtful by the 
remarks he himself makes, in agree- 
ment with Miiller and myself, upon 
the" probable origin of the work 
frem a Qfihya-Siitra of the 
school of the Black Yajus, as well 
upon- the yarious redactions ft 
Has undergone, and the relation .'of 
the work itself and the varicfus 
schools iho Y^us to Butldhiam 
(pp. 112, 113)5 see L Str,, ii. 278, 
279. 

▼ Which those Ilindds who emi- 
grated to Java also took with them. 

',889 g^ihler, 1 . <?., p. 13 If., ciiu- 
napratea 78 Sm^itis and 36 dififeront 
redactions of individual Smyitis,— 
iii'kll, a total of 1 14 such texts. To 


these, however vo have still to add, 
for exam pie," from his Catalogue oj 
MSS., from Oujardtt vol. iii., the 
Smi-itis of Kokila, Qobhila, Sdryd- 
ru^a, laghu~ and 

laghu - Bfihaspati, laghu • Saunaka ; 
while to the colleciive titles pur- 
posely omitted by him from his 
list — Chaturviiii^atr, ShaUriftiSat (ex- 
tracts from 24 and 36 Sinritis), and 
Sjiptarshi — we have probably to add, 
from the same source, the Shadasiti 
and Shnn^avati ? The Arnxia-Smfi U 
is also specified in the Caial. Sam. 
MSS., N. W. Prov., 1874, p. 122. 

t ^See Stenzler, 1 . e,, p. 236. 

$ Seo'Stenzlcr in^the^Vef. to his 
edition of Yd^navalkya, pp. ix.-xl 
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^ * 

it teaches the worsliip of Gai^e^a and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries — all subjects which 
GO not^ occur in Manu ; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful,®^® are hero 
unmistakable.^^ In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we note in Ydjnavalkya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency; and in individual in- 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Yajnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century a.d., seeing that the word ndvctlca 
occurs in it to denote "coin,* and this term, according to 
Wilson’s conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
v/ho reigned until a.d. 40.^ Its latest limit, on the other 
hand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages .from it arc found 'in in- 
scriptions of the tenth century in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Purdna; whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined. Of this worlc also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as hriliad- 
Ydjnavalkya, the other as wW/za-Ydjnavalkya (see also 
CJolebrooke, i. 103). As to its relation to the remaining 

If -by the pravrajitds in viii. De Astrolog'im Jndiem OriginibuR, p. 
363, Buddhiet brnhmQchdri'n^is be 14, the statement i;i Ydjnavalkya, 
really meant, as asserted by Kulliiika, i 80. that coituz nnist take place 
then this particular prcc<'pt — which *svsthe ivdau* rests upon an nc- 
puts the violation of their pereons quaintance with the Greek astro- 
on the same footing with violence logical doctrino of the ‘twelve 
done to “other public women,'' and houses* (and, in fact, ibis is the 
punishes tiie offence with a small sense in which the Miidksbard under- 
fine only — is to be taken not merely, stands the passage) ; so that, in his 
as Talboys Wheeler takes it (//ijfi. 0/ opinion, Ydjnavalkya cannot be 
India, ii. 5S3), as a bitter sarcasm, placed earlier than the fourth cen- 
but also as evidence that the work tury of our era. This interpreta- 
was composed at a time when the lion, however, is not absolutely 
Buddhist nuns had already really forced upon us, as svslha might 
deteriorated ; cf. the icmarks in a equally well refer to one of the 
similar instance in regard to Panini, lunar phases or inansions which 
/. St,, V. 141. from an early period were re- 

Cf. Johiintgen, pp. I12, 113. gardc<l as auspicious for procreation 
* Sec above, p. 205: the same ap- and birth; see Lit. C, BL, 1873, 
plies also to the V^’iddha-GantHiiia p. 787.] 
law-book. [According to Jacobi, 
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codes, Stenzler, {rom the pieface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is of opinion that it is an- 
tecedent to all of them, ^ and that, therefore, it marks the 
next stage after Mann * 

But in addition to the Dhanna-Sdstras, which form the 
basis and chief part of the literature dealing with Law, 
Custom, and Worship, we have also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry — ^the Mahd-Bhdrata, as well as the 
Bdmayapa — as belonging to this branch of literature, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, the 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Mahd-Bh^ata 
chiefly embraces instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
the nmitaiy class, instruction which is given elsewhere also, 
namely, in the Hiti^^tras and (apparentl;$^) in the Dhanur- 
Veda ; but besides this, manifold other topics of the Hindd 
law are there discussed'and expounded. The Purdpas, on 
the contrary, chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of the gods by means of prayers, vows,, fastings, votive 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed ; and in this they are extensively supported by 
the Upapurinas and the Tantras. 

Within the last few centuries there has further grown 
up a modem system of jurisprudence, or scientific legal 
literature, whicli compares and weighs, one against another, 
the different views of the authors of the Dharma-^tras. 
In particular, extensive compilations have been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and imder the auspices 
of various kings and princes, with a view to meet the prac- 


Miillev has, it is true, claimed 
(see above, note 327) for the Dharma- 
Sdstras of Vishnu,. Gautama, and 
Va^isbtha the character of Dhkrma- 
Sdtras ; and Biihler (pp. ’xxi.~xxv.) 
expressly adds to the list the similar 
texts attributed to U^anas, KaSyapa, 
and Budha, and also, though with 
a reservation, those of lUrlta and 
^afikha (Va, 4 ish(:ha belongs pro- 
bably to iiie Drdhy^iya^a school of 
the Sama-Ved^ see pp. 79, 85 
— ^the Veda with which Gautama 
U likewise associated). Still, io 


BilhlerV opinion (p. xxvli.), Manu 
and Yiijnavalkya, although only 
“versifications of older Sdtras,** may 
yet very well be of higher antiquity 
“than some of the Sfitra works 
which have come down to Cur 
times.” 

* This, to bo sure, is at variance 
with i. 4, 5, where twenty different 
Dharma -.S^tra authors are enu- 
merated (amongst them Yijnaval- 
4 ya hims^f) : these two verses ars 
perliaps a later addition (t). 
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tical want of a sufficient legal code.^ The English them- 
selves, also^, have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well known, the commencement of Sanskpt 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. In Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans;* and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it has again returned tliitlier, 
especially to Ka^f (Benares) and Bengal. Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the gi'eat Akbar and his two suc- 
cessors, Jehangir and Shah Jehanf — who together reigned 
i$S6-i6s6 — were great patrons of Hindu literature. 


This brings us to the close of our general survey of 
Sanskrit literature ; but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty or thirty years ago, namely, the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit w^orks. To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself.®^ 


Coc Cokbrooke’s account ol 
these in hts two prefaces to the 
Digest of Hindu Law (1798) and the 
Two Treatises on tJu Hindus Law of 
Mieritance (iSlo), now in Cowell’s 
edition of the Hisc. Dss.^ i. 461 iSf. ; 
also Buhler*s Jntroduciiony 1 . c., p. 

ill. <r. 

* This fiud^ expiession, c.g., in 
the followiiig ilola of Vj-dsa : 
prdpte tu ialau kdle Vindhyddrer 
uttare Sthitdh | brdhmand yajnara- 
hitd jyotih' kistni ~j)ardhwvkhdh*'\i 
**In the Kali age, the Brahmans 
dwelling north of the Vindhya are 
deprived of the^ sacriSce and averse 
from 4yoti(i-^tra and in this 


verse from another Dharnia-i^tra : 
** Vindhyasya dahshir,e bhdge yatra 
Godavari sthitd | tatra vedds cha ya- 
jndi cha bkavishyanti Jcalan yugc**^ 

** In the Kali age the Vedas and 
sacrifices will have their home to 
the south of the Vindhya, in the 
region where flows the Qod^vari.’* 
Similar expressions occur in the 
Law-book of Atri and in the Jagsn* . 
mohana. 

t As well as the latter's son, D 4 ra 
Sbakoh. 

Cf, C. P Koppen’s excellent 
work. Die litligion de$ Bnddha 
(1857, 1859, 2 vols.). 
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Of the original signification of the worfi bvddha, * awak- 
ened* (sc, from error)/ enlightened/ as a complimentary 
title given toisages in general * I have already more than 
once spoken (pp. 27, 167). I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo- 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterwards de- 
nominated the Sdmkhya, and that it only gradually grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa- 
tives having turned with it to the people.f Buddhist 
tradition has. itself preserved in individual traits a remini- 
scence of this origin of Buddha’s doctrine, and of its poste- 
riority to and dependence upon the Samkliya philosophy,®** 
Thus it describes Buddha as born at Kapila-Vastu, ‘the 
abode of Kapila/ and uniformly assigns to Kapila, the 
reputed founder of the Sdmkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives Maya-d^vf as the mother of Buddha, and 
here we have an unmistakable reference to the Mdya of 
the Sdmkhya.®®®® Further, it makes Buddha, in his prior 
birth among the gods, bear the name ^vetaketu — a name 
which, in the iSatapatha-Brdhmana, is borne by one of the 
contemporaries of Kdpya Patamcbala, with whom Kapila 
ought probably to be connected. And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranks Paheha^ikha, one of the. main propagators of Kapila’s 
doctrine, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
longing to the teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Vedic 

* The name hhagavant, which ia there might pei haps actually be here 
also applied to Buddha in particular, an early com pliraentary allusion to 
is likewise a general title of honour, l^iiddha ! A ‘Tdrikshir (!)bhik 8 hur 
still preserved among the Brahmans Atreyah *' is named shortly after, 
to designate B'lBhis of every kind, Mdyi, however, belongs not 

and is oestowed very specially on to the Sdipkhys, but specially to 
Vishpu or Krishna; while in the the Vedinta doctrine, 
leontracted form, it actually ^ Can the legend in the Mahd* 
supplies the .place of the pronoun of Bhdrata, xii. 205^ have any connec- 
the second person [/, ii. 231, tion herewitii — ^to the effect tliat 
xiii. 351, 352]. ^votaketii was disowned by bis fa- 

t See A 435, 436, and above, thcr Udd^lnka because of his being 
pp. ** mithyd viprdn npaehamn ” ? — The 

In the list of ancient sages at name Svetaketii further occurs 
the beginning of the Charaka-Sam-^ among the prior births of Buddha, 
hiU,wefind mention, amongst others,^ No. 370 in Westergaai’d’s Catethyun^ 
of a **Oautamah Sdipkhyal? — an p. 40; but amongst those *539 
expression which the modern editor jdtakas pretty nearly everything ap' 
interprets, Bauddhavi^esha-Qau- pears to be mentioned ! 
tema-vydvribtayc i ” But in truth 
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literature, but only in its third or Siitra stage, Katya- 
yana, Kdtyayanfputra, Kaundiiiya, Aguivelya, Majimya- 
niputra, Vatslputra,* Paushikarasadi ; but no names of 
teachem belonging to the Brahmana period ai*e found in 
these legends.^^ This is all tlie more significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and district to which 
we have to allot the ^atapatha-BrAhmana, for instance — 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Videhas, among 
the Sakyas and Lichhavis. The Sakyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legend, t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Potala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
iSildyanins who are referred to in the tenili book of the 
iSatapatha-Brahmana, and also with the &kayanyas of the 
Maitrdyana-Upanishad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world. 
&c. (see above, pp. 97, 137).^ • Among the Kosala- Videhas 
this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Yajnavalkya and their king 
Janaka ; and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp. 137, 147, 237). The doctrines ptomuh 
gated by Yajnavalkya in the Vrihad-Arariyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also are those of the later Athar- 
vopaaishads belonging to the Yoga system. Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 


* To these nanieB ill -jmtra, which 
lire peculiar to Buddhist legend and 
the of the Satapatba-Brdh- 

ma^a, belongs also, in the former, 
the name &iriputra, Sdrik^putra. 

■ ^ Unless Buddha's preceptor 
Ari 4 ^ tave something to do 

with the Ardlhi Saujita of the Ait. 
Br.,Tii. 22 (?). The special conclusion 
tO;be based upon these name-syu* 
ofaronisms is that the aviveut of Bud- 
dha is to be set down as contempor- 
aneous with the latest oflfsets of tlie 
Bitlbma^a literature, with the 
Xranyakas and older Sdtras ; /. St., 
iii. I'sSff. 

f See Csoma Korosi, Joum, As. 
Swp Bmg.f Aug. 1833 i Wilson, 


Ariana Antiq., p. 212 : “ The truth 
of the legend may be questioned, 
but it not improbably intimates 
some connection with the Sakas or 
Indo-ScYthians, who were masters 
of Pattalene subsequent to the Greek 
princes of Bactria." The legend 
may possibly have been invented in 
the time of Kanei-ki, one of these 
^aka kings, with a view to flatter 
him for the zeal he displayed on 
behalf of Buddhism. 

^ So, too, Johiintgen, Uf berdat 
Gesctzhuch dcs Manu, p. 112, refers 
the traces of Buddhistic notions 
exhibited in that work specially to 
the school of the Mdnavaa, from 
which it sprang. 
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dha to a period exactly coincident with that of Janaka, and 
consequently of ydjnavalkya also ; for it specifies a king 
Ajdtafiatru as a contemporary of Buddha, and .'a prince 
of this name appears in the Vrihad-Ai'a^yaka and the 
Kaushftaki-Upanishad as the contemporary and rival of 
Janaka.®®® The other particulars given in Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, nothiug anar 
logons to them in the- works just mentioned ; the Ajata^atru 
of the Buddhists, moreover, is styled prince of Magadha, 
whereas he of the V^rihad-Aranyaka and the Kaushftaki- 
Upanishad apj)ears, as the sovereign ol the Kdiis. (The 
name Ajdta^atru occurs elsewhere also, as a title, 
of Yudhishthira.) Still, there is the further circumstance 
that, in the fifth of the ^atapatha-Brdhmaigia, Bhad- 
rasena, the son of Ajdtaiatru, is cursed by Aru^i, the 
contempdrary of Janaka and Ydjnavalkya (see X i 
2.13); and, as the Buddhists likewise cite a Bnadrasena— 
at least, as the sixth successor of Ajdtaiatru — ^we might 
almost be tempted to suppose that the curse in question 
niay have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
brahmanical opinions of this Bhadrasena. Bfothing more 
precise can at present be made out; and it is possime that 
the two Ajatadatrus and the two Bhadrasenas may simply 
be namesakes, and nothing more — as maybe the.case ^so 
with the Bfahmadatta of the Vyihad-Arapyaka and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend. — It is, at 
any rate, significant enough that in these legends the name 
of the Kuru-Pafichalas no longer occurs, either as a com- 
pound or separately whilst the Pdndavas .are placed in 
Buddha's time, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by marauding and plunder.* Buddha’s teaching was 
mainly fostered in the district of Magadha, which, as an 
extreme border province, was perhaps never compleijely 


liiglily noteworthy also ig the 
peculiar agreeivent between Bu 4 * 
dUiAt legends and those of: the 
Vpihad'Ara^yaka in regard to the 
ux teachers whom Aj^taiSatru and 
'Janaka had before they were in- 
structed by Buddha and Ydjnavalkya 
respectively; sco /. iii. 156, 

Yhe l^urus are repeatedly 


mentioned by the ’ Southern Bud- 
dhists; see/. j8i(.,iii. 160, 161. 

Toe alltialon to the five P^^us 
in ihe iniroduotion of the Lalita- 
Vistava (Fouoauz, p. 26) is probably, 
with the whole passage m whiob 
it occurs, fui interpolation, being 
totally irreconcilable with the other 
references to the avas contained 
in the Work, 
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brahmanised ; so that the native inhabitants always re- 
tained a kind of influence, and now gladly seized the 
opportunity to rid themselves of the braliinanical hier- 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these M^adhas in the Atharva-Samhita (see p. 147 — and 
in the thirtieth book of the Vajasaneyi-Samhitd ? pp. 1 1 1, 
1 12) might indeed possibly refer to their anti-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism : the similar 
allusions in the S 4 ma-Sfltra 8 ,on the contrary (see p. 79),*^' 
are only to be explained as rieferring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism in Magadha.* 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha's age, the 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from each other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen diflerent ac- 
counts are found, ranging from b.c. 2422 to B.o. 546; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mostly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from b.c. 544 
or 543, This latter chronology has been recently adopted 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chinese — inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than this particular tradition t — agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanishka, Kanerld, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
years after Buddha’s death ; and on the evidence of coins, 
this Kanishka reigned down to a.d. 40 (see Lassen, /. AJT., 
ii. 4r2, 413), which would bring down the date of Buddha’s 
death to about the year B.c. 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna — who, according to the Edja-taramgini, 
was contemporaneous with Kanishka — 400 years otter 
tlie death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live 500 years after that event, • Nothing like 


And on another occasion, in 
tba Baudbdyana • Satra also; see 
oota [26. 

* For other points of contact in 
later Yedic literature, see pp. 
12 % 138 [98, 99, 151I. Lasseu has 
trevyu etteuliun, in /. AA*'. , ij. 79. 


to the Boddhistio names of tbo 
mountains about Rdjagiiha, the 
capital of Magadha, fouud in Mahii* 
Bh^rata, ii. 799. 

t Which is met with so early as 
the seventh century A,])., in Hiuan 
Thsaug. 
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positive certainty, therefore, is for the present attain- 
able.^® A p 7 'iori, however, it seems probable that the 
council which was held in tlie reign of king Kanerki, and 
from which the existing shape of the sacred scriptures of 
the Northern Buddliists nominally dates, really took place 
400, and not so much as $70, years after Buddha’s death. 
It seems probable also that the. Northern Buddhists, who 
alone possess these Scriptures complete, preserved more 
authentic information regarding the circumstances of the 
time of their redaction — and consequently also regarding 
the date of Nagarjuna — than did the Southern Buddhists, 
to whom this redaction is unknown, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form which is alleged to 
have been brought to Ceylon so early as B.c. 245, and 
to have been there committed to writing about the year 
B.o. 8a (Lassen, 7 . JlK,, ii. 435). — Of these various eras, 
the only bne the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present be proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
like the other Southern eras, begins in B.o. 544. Hero 
the period indicated is the close of the fourth century 
AJD,; since the Dfpavahsa, a history of Ceylon in Pali 
verse, which was written at that date, appears to make use 
of this era, whereby naturally it becomes invested with a 
certain authority. 

If, now, we strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of all supernatural accretion, we find that he was a king’s 
son, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
forsook his kindred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first place to contemplation, 
and thereafter to the instruction of his fellow-men. His 
doctrine was,* that ** men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regulated by the actions of a previous existence, that 
no evil deed remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward. From this fate, which dominates the in- 
dividual within the circle of transmigration, he can only 


Nor Imve the Bubsequent dia- 
ousBioQs ot this topic by Mnx MtiUer 
(1859), HUt, A, S. X., p. 264 flf., by 
Westergaard (1860), Ueber Buddha*a 
Todeaj^r (Breslau, 1862), and by 
Kem, Over ikJaaridlingderZv.ldel, 
Buddlmicn (1S74), bo far yielded 


any definite result; of. xny J. Str.^ 
ii. 216; lit. 0 , i?/., 1874, p. 719. 

* Though it is nowhere set forth 
in 80 Buccinct aform : it results^ how- 
ever, as the sum and substaupe of 
the various legends. \ 
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escape * by directing his yriJl towards the one thought of 
liberation from this circle, by remaining true to this aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only; whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth/* This teaching contains, in 
itself, absolutely nothing new ; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely identical with the corresponding Brahmanical doc- 
trine ; only the fashion in which Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un- 
wonted. For while the Brahmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
wandered about the country with his disciples, preach- 
ing his doctrine to the whole people, f and — although still 
recognising the existing caste-system, and explaining ita 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma o 
rewards and punishments for prior actions — receiving as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction. To 
these he assigned rank in the community according to 
tJieir age and understanding, thus abolishing within the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth en-- 
tailed, and opening up to all men the prospect of eman- 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
his doctrine: the oppressed all turned to him as their 
redeemer.^ If by this alone be struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, he did so not less by declar- 


* See Schniidt, Dmnglun der 
WiiBe ttnd der Thor, Pref., p. 
xsxiii. ff. 

t See Lassen, /. AK., ii. 440, 
441 ; Burnouf, Inirod, A VHUtoire 
liu Buddliisme Inditn, pp. 152- 
212 . 

X Under these circumstancea, it 
is indeed surprising that it should 
hare been possible to dislodge Bud- 
dhism from India. The great num- 
bers and influence of the Brahman 
caste do not alone completely ac> 
count for the fact ; for, in propor- 
tion to the whole people, the Brah- 
mans were after all only a very small 


minority. My idea is that the strict 
morality required by Buddhism of 
its adherents became in the long run 
irksome to the people ; the original 
cult, too, was probably too simple. 
The Brahmans knew how to turn 
both circumstances to the beat ad- 
vantage. Kpisb^ia- worship, as they 
organised it, offered far more satis- 
faction to the sensual tastes of the 
people ; while the various cults of 
the ^aktis, or female deities, moat 
likely all date from a time shortly 
preceding the expulsion of the Bud- 
dhists from India. 


19 
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ing aacrificial worship — the perforoumce of which was 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans — to be - utterly 
unavailing and worthless, and a virtuous disposition and 
virtuous conduct, on the contrary, to be the only real 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did so, fortlier, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by the truth of his 
opinions, he claimed to be in possession of l^e highest 
enlightenment, and so by implication rejected the-vaUdity 
of the Veda as the supreme source of knowledge. These 
two doctrines also were in no way new ; till then, how> 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites; 
never before had they been &eely and publicly proclaimed 
to all 

Immediately after BudcUia's -deeth .there was held, ac- 
cording to the tradition, a council of his . disciples in 
Magadha, at which the Buddhist 'sacred scriptures were 
compiled. These consist of three divisions (Pi(akas), 
the first of , which — the SMrds * — comprisea utterances 
and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers ; while the Vinaya embraces rules of discipline, and 
the Abhidharma, dogmatic and philosophical discussions. 
A liundred years later, according to the tradition of the 
Southern, but a hundred and ten according to that of the 
Northern Buddhists, a second council took place at Patali- 
putra for the purpose, of doing away with errors of dis- 
cipline which had crept in. With* regard to the third 
council, the accounts of the Northern and Southern Bud- 
dhists are at issue. (Las.sen, I. AK., iL 232.) According 
to the former, it was held in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Mdk&, a year which we have to identify with'B.c. 
246 — which, however, is utterly at vaiiauce with the 
equally traditional assertion that it took place 2 18 . years 
after Buddha’s death, i.e., in B.c, 326. At this council the 
precepts of the law were restored to their ancient purity, 
and it was at the same time resolved to send forth mission- 
aries to propagate the doctrines of Buddha. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
years after Buddha’s death, in the reign of Kanishka, one 


^ Tiiis same alone might suggest the Mtra, not in the ^Bribma^a, 
*hdt Buddha himself nourished In period 
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the Turushka (^aka) kings of Kashmir, \f ho, as we have 
seen, is established, on numismatic evidence, to have reigned 
until A.D. 40. The sacred scriptures of the NorthenrBud- 
dhists, which are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not merely in the Sanskrit originals them- 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepil,* but 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
Kdgyur, and consisting of one hundred volumes ; t as well 
as, partially at least, in Chinese, Mongolian, Kalmuck, and 
o^her translations. The scriptures of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at all. 
With reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
tlieir arrangement at the third council, that of A 4 oka (i.e., 
in the year B.c. 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that- island, and by him translated 


* By tlie British Resident there, 
B. H. liodgsoM, who presented MSS. 
of them to the Asiatic Societies o{ 
Calcutta, London, and Paris. The 
Paris collection was further enriched 
in 1 837 with copies which the SocUU 
Asiatiqtie caused to be made through 
Hodgson’s agency. This led Bur- 
nouf to write bis great work, Intro- 
duction d Vllistoire du Buddhisme 
IndieUf Paris, 1844 [followed in the 
<'nd of 1852 by his not less important 
production, the translation of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi; see /. St., iii. 
J35 ff., 1864. The British Museum 
4tnd the University Library in Cam- 
bridge are now also in possession of 
feunilar MSS. A catalogue, com- 
piled by Cowell and liggebng, of 
the Hodgson collection of Buddhiat 
Sanskrit MSS. in tlie possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society has just 
appeared.] 

t Regarding the compass and con- 
tents of this Tibetan translation, our 
first (and hitherto almost our sole) 
information was supplied by a Hun- 
garian traveller, Csoma Kbrosi, the 
Anqnetil du Perron of this century, 
a man of rare vigour and energy, who 
resided for a very long time in Tibet, 
and who by his Tibetan grammar 
nd dictionary has conquered ibis 


language for European science. Two 
pretty extensive works from the 
Kdgyur have already been edited 
and translated : the Dsanglun in St. 
Petersburg by Schmidt, and the 
Ryya Cher Bol Pa (Lalita-Vistara) 
in Paris by Foucaux. [Since then 
L. Feer, especially, has rendered 
valuable service in this field by bin 
'fextes tirSs du Kandjour ( 1 864-^7 1 , 1 1 
parts); also Schietner, e.y., by his 
editions of the Vimala-pralnottara- 
rainamdld (1858^—1116 Sanskrit text 
of which was subsequently edited by 
Foucaux (cf. also I.Str., i. 210 li‘.) — 
and of the Bharaioe Responsa (1875). 
Schiefucr has further ]'ust issued a 
translation fiom the Kiigyur of a 
group of Buddhist tales, under the 
title, Mahdkdtydyana uud KSitig 
Tschanda Pradjota. The nintli of 
these stories contains (see p. vii. 20 
ff.) what is now probably the oldest 
version of the so-called ‘Philoso- 
pher’s Ride,* which here, as in the 
Pafichat antra (iv. 6), is related of 
the king himself; whereas in an 
Arabian tale of the ninth century, 
communicated in the appendix (p. 
66) and in our own mediaeval version, 
it is told of the king’s wise coun- 
sellor. 
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into the native Singhalese.^® Not unUl some 165 years 
later (i«., in B.o. 80) were they consigned to writing hi 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission oidy.®^ After a further period of 500 
years (namely, between A.D. 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred Pali tongue (cf. Lassen, 
J. ii. 43 5\ in which they are now extant, and from 
which in tarn translations into several of the languages of 
Farther India were subsequently made.* As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
their Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts Vinaya, Ahhidharma). 

In extent they can hardly comp^e with the latter,®*® nor 
even, according to the foregoing exposition, t in authen- 
ticity,®** Unfortunately but little information has as yet 

It was not the Pili text itself, Tl\e extent of the Pdli Tipitaka 

hutonljr the oral commentary (affAa- is also very considerable; see tha 
hathd) belonging to it, which was accounts in Hardy’s Eastern Mona- 
translated into Singhalese. (Seethe eAitm, pp. 167-170. On the ear- 
following notes.) So at least it is lieat mention of the name Tipitaka 
stated in the tradition in the Mah^ in a Sanskrit inscription of Buddlia* 
vahsa. For the rest, it is extremely ghosha at Eanheri (in the Jmm, 
<loubtful how much of the present Bombay Br, R. A, v. 14), see I, 
Tipitaka may have actually been in Sty v. 26. 

existence then. For if we compare f If indeed the case he as here 
the statements contained in the represented! I can in the mean< 
llhabra missive — addressed by king while only report. [Unfortunately, 
Piyadasi to the synod of Magadhn, 1 bad trusted to Lassen’s account, 
wuioh was then engaged in the ac- in the passage cited in the text, 
commodation of schisms that had instead of referring to Tumour him- 
sprang up— relative to the sacred self (pp. xxiz. zxx.) ; the true state 
texts (dhimma-paliydydn^ as they of the case (see the preceding notes) 
then stood, a mighty difference be- 1 have set forth in 1 , St.y iii. 254.] 
comes apparent J See Burnouf, The question which of the two 

LoiuSy p. 724 ff. ; /. Sty iii. 172 ff. redactions, that of the Northern or 

See Mah^vaAsa, chap. xxxiiL that of the Soutliern Buddhists, is 
p. 207 ; Tumour, Preface, p. xxix. ; the more original has been warmly 
Muir, Oriff. Smsk. Texts, ii. 69, 70 debated by Tumour and Hodgson. 
( 57 *) ; L SL, V. 26. (The latter’s articles on the subject 

* That is to say, translated back are now collected in a convenient 
again(?) r for thissacred language must form in his Essays on Languages, 
be the same that Mabendra brought Lit and Rd, of Nepal and Tibet, 
with him f [Not the texts them- 1S74.) Burnouf, also, has discussed 
selves, only tbeir^ interpretation (ai- the question in hvs Lotus de la Bonne 
thakatlul) was $ow rendered back Loi, p. 862 ff., and has decided, in 
again into P^i, |iamely, by Buddha- principle no doubt rightly, that both 
ghosha, who oaii^ from Magadba, and possess an equal title. Compare 
resided a numbdr of years in Ceylon.] here /. Su^ iii, 176 ff., where certain 
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T)een imparted relgarding their contents, Southern 

Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and pos- 
sibly trustworthy accounts of the first centuries of its 
existence, as well as of the ^owth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a Pali historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early period,®^ one of the most 
important works of which — the Mahavafisa of Mahiinami>, 
composed towards A.n. 480 — has already been published,’ 
.both in the original text m^d in an English version. 


doubts are urged by me against some 
of bis assumptions, as also specially 
with regard to Buddbaghosha’s 
highly significant part in the sha])- 
ing of the Pdli Tipi^aka. Kerb has 
recently, in his Essay Over de Jaar- 
Idling der zuidelijke JBuddhistent^one 
far beyond those objections of mine ; 
but, as it seems to me, he goes ftir- 
llior than the case reqiurea ; see Lit. 
C. Bl., 1874. p. 719. At any rate, 
even iully acknowledging \he part 
belonging to Buddliaghosha, it ap- 
pears to me now that the claim of 
the Pdli Tipi^aka I0 superior origi- 
nality IS, .‘itter all, far stronger than 
that of the Sanskrit texts of the 
Northern Buddhist'*, from which, as 
from the sacred wiitiiigs of the Jai- 
nas, it IS distinguished, greatly to its 
advantage, by its comparative sim- 
plicity ami bl fcvity. Cf. also S. Beal’s 
very jieitinent observations in the 
Jnd. Antiq.y iv. 90. 

* The most authentic information 
as yet is to be found in the Intro- 
€luctioTi to G. Tumour’s edition of 
the Mahivansa (1835, Ceylon) and 
in the scattered essays of this scholar; 
also, though only in very general 
outline, iu Westergaard s Catalogue 
-of the Copenhagen Indian MSS 
(1846, Havniac), which comprise a 
tolerable number of t hese r;CIi works, 
purchased by the celebrated Rask 
in Ceylon. Clough’.s writings, too, 
contain much that bears upon this 
subject : also Spiegel’s AnccdoLa 
Palica. Exceedingly copious infor- 
mation regarding Southern Bud- 
dhism is contained in a work that 
has just reached me, by R. Spence 


Hardy, Eastern Mojiachim, an Ac^ 
count of the Origin, Laws^diC.i of the 
Order of Mendicants founded by Go* 
tama Buddha, London, 1850, 444 pp. 
The author was twenty years a Wes- 
leyan missionary in Ceylon, and ap- 
pears to have employed this time to 
excellent purpose. [This was fol- 
lowed ill 1853 by his Manual oj 
Buddhism, also a very valuable work. 
— The study of Pdh and its litera- 
ture has recently takep agre.it spring, 
particularly through the labours of 
V. FausbbU {Bhammapadaf 1855 ; 
Five Jdtaleas, 1861 ; Dasarathaja- 
taka, 1871 ; Ten Jdtakas, 1872 ; The 
Jdtaka, together with its Commentary , 
Pt. i.. 1875), J.ameK de Ahvis {Jntro* 
' duct ion to Kackchdyana’s Grammar, 
1863 ; Attanagaluvansa, 1866), P. 
Grim blot {Extraits du Parkta, 1S70), 
h. Peer {Dakarasutta and others of 
these Pdli-suttas in his Textes tir^s 
du Kandjour. 1869 
uayefiF (Pdjfimokkhasulia and Vuito* 
dnya, 1869; Gramm aire Pal le, 1874, 
Ihissmn edition 1872), E. Kuhn 
( Kaehchdyanappakarance i.<pechncn, 
1869, 1871 ; Beitrdge zur Pdli-Oram- 
v\atih, 1875), E. Senart {G rammnive 
dc Kachchdyana, 1871), K. Chiltbu i 
{Kkuddaka/pdtha, 1869; Dictiou'iry 
of the PdLi Language, 1872-75), M. 
Coonuira Svdmy [SuUanijtdia, 1874); 
to which may be added the gram- 
matical writings of W. Stcrck (1858, 
1862) and Fr. Miiller (1867-69). ' 
34«a iSTorihern Buddhism has like- 
wise found its historians. 'J'he 
Tibetan Tdrandtha (see note 350) 
cites as his precursors Bbatagbati 
Indradatta, Kshemendrabhaara.. 
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With respect now to the scriptures 'of the Northern 
Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals, namely — for it is these 
alone that conoem us here — we must, in the first place, 
keep in view that, even according to the tradition, their 
existing text belongs only to the first century of our era; 
so that, even although there should be works among them 
dating from the two earlier councils, yet these were in 
any case Subjected to revision at the third. In the next 
place, it is d priori improbable — nor is it indeed directly 
alleged — that the whole of the existing works owed their 
origin to this third council, and amongst them there must 
certainly be many belonging to a later period. And lastly, 
we must not even assume that all the works translated in 
the Tibetan Kagyiir were already.in existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (in the 
seventh century) ; for the Kdgyur was not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a prolonged 
and gradual growth * From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious wje ought to be in 
making use of these works. But there is stifl more to be 
borne in mind. For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date the first and second 
councils,®*^ still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not onlj prima fade question- 
able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since we 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to writing only took place in the year 
B.c. 8o, long subsequent to both councils. The main pur- 
pose of the third council under Kanishka may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records; had such 
records been already in existence. Buddhism could hardly 
have been split up thus early into eighteen different sectSj 
as we are told was the case in Kanishka’s time, only 400 
years after Buddha's death.* Why, during all the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schism 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was then 
secured. Lastly, one important point which must not be 


* A-ceording to Csoma Korosi, the Bhabra missiye as to the dkawMa* 
Tibetan translations date from the as they then stood render 

seventh to the thirteenth centuries, such a supposition extremely doubt- 
principally from the ninth. -ful here, just as in the case of the 

^ The data contained in the P 4 U Tipitaka (see note 343). 
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* f 

iost sight of in estimating the authenticity of the existing 
Buddhist scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from which they were drawn were in a different language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddha taught and preached ; but as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
it was in Magadha* that the first council of his disciples 
assembled, and it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. The same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one. which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of which were like- 
wise held in Magadha-f Mahendra, who converted Cey- 
lon in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Magadhf language^ afterwards^ called 
Pdli this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed.®*® At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 3CX) years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists are alleged to have 


* In the old capital (Rijai^iha). 

f In the new capital (P^taliputra). 

J Tha^. Pdli could hare been de- 
veloped in Ceylon from an imported 
Sanskrit is altogether inconeeivable. 

^ The edicts of Piyadasi present 
themselres to us in three distinct 
dialects. One of these, that of 
Dhauli, exhibits a number of the 
peculiarities which distinctively be- 
long to the Ardhamdgadhi of the 
Jainas, and the dialect designated 
Magadbi by the Prakrit grammari- 
ans. It is in it that the Bhabra mis- 
sive addressed to the third council 
is composed — a circumstance which 
conclusively proves that it was then 
the official language of Buddhism, 
and, in point of fact, Mdgadhi (since 
Dhauli belongs geographically to 
this district) ; see I. <S^.,iii. l8o, and 
my Essay on the Bhagavati of the 
Jainas, L 396. But then, on the 
other hand, this dialect displays a 
particularly marked divergence from 
Pdli, the language r;hich has come 


down to ns officially under the name 
of Mdgadiii, and which presents 
special features of resemblance to 
that dialect, rather, which is em- 
ployed in the insci iptions of Qimar. 
The q^uestion has therefore been raised 
whether Pdli is really entitled to the 
name Mdgadhi, which iu the Pdli 
literature is applied to it, or whether 
it may not have received this title 
merely from motives of ecclesiastical 
poli(^, having reference to the sig- 
iiiiicauoe of the land of Magadha in 
the history of Buddhism. Wester- 
gaard even BurmisepiUeh'^den&llesten 
Zeitrofum der indUchen Geaehichte, p, 
87 n,, 1862) that Pdli is identical 
with the dialect of Ujjayinl, the 
mother-tongue of Mahendra, who 
was born there ; and Ernst Kuhn 
{BeitrUge zur Pdli-Grammatil^ p. 7, 
1875) this opinion* But 

Pischel {Jenaer Lit. Zeitf 1875, p. 
316) and Childers (Pdli LieL, Pre 
lace. p. vii. } pronounce against it. 
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been compiled, the language employed Ibr this purpose 
was not M^igadhl, hut SansMt, although not the purest. 
TheTeason of this lies, simply in the locality. For this 
concluding council was not held in l!if agadha, 'nor even in 
Hindustan at all, whose rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism, hut in Kashmir, a district 
which — partly no doubt in consequence of its being peopled 
exclusively by Aryan tribes,* but partly also (see pp. 26, 
45, 178) because, like the North-West of India generally, 
it has to be regarded as a diief seat of the cultivation of 
Indian grammar — ^had preserved its language purer than 
those A^ans had been able to do who. had emigrated to 
India, and there mingled with the native inhabitants. 
Those prie8ts,t therefore, who here undertook the compila- 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures were, 
if not accomplished grammarians, yet in all probability 
sufficiently, conversant with grammar to be able to write 
passable, l^nskritj 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth,®** it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 

* The Greeks and Scythians were tt> bs regarded as one of the schiH* 
both too TCanty in nom^s, and too matic seots that branched oST from 
short a time in clone contact with Buddhism in the first centuries of 
the nstWes, to exercise any influence ita existence. The legewdary nar- 
in the way of modifying the laft- ratires of the personal activity of 
gua^. its founder, Mahivira, not only rc- 

+ And it was evidently priests, fer it exclusively to the same dia* 
educated men therefore, who formed trict which Buddhism also recognisea 
t)ie third council. In the first two, as its holy land, but they, moreover, 
laymen may have taken part, but display so dorse an afiSnity to the 
the Buddhistic hierarchy had had accounts of Buddha’s ministry that 
time to develop eufiRciently in the we cannot but recognise in the two 
interval. groups of narratives merely varying 

X Bnmouf thinks differently, i/tsf.' forms of common reminiscencea. 
du Buddk-f pp. 105, 106, as also Another indication that the Jaina 
Lassen, /. AK,, ii. 9, 49 x -493- [but sect arose in this way out of Bud- 
see /. iii 139, 179 tf,]. dhism — rvltboughbysome itbeseven 

Beside the two branches of been regarded as of pre- Buddhistic 
Buddhistic literature discussed in origin — is afforded by the circum- 
the foregoing pages — the Pdli texts 8tancc,among8tothers.that its sacred 
of the Southern and the 'Sanskrit texts are styled, not Btltros, but 
texts of the Northern Buddhists — Afiyas, and consequently, in contra- 
Ihere stands a third group, occupy distinction to- the oldest Buddhist 
ing, from ita original constitution, texts, which date from the Vedic 
a kind of intermediate place between JSiitra period, belong father to the 
the other two — namely, the Ardha- Anga stage, that is to sy, to the 
nuigadhi texts of the Jainas. The period when the Afigas or Yeddflgas, 
noet of the JTainiis ift in all probability works posterior to the Vedio Sutras^ 
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the d&te yielded hy si Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
this way as valid for the epoch of Buddha himself, which 
is removed from the last council by sin inteiTal of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chronology, of nearly six] 
centuries. Oral traditions, committed to writing in a 
different language, after such a series of years, and more* 
over only extant in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still 
to be critically sifted out, can only be used with extreme 
caution ; and dpri on the' data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which they received 
their present shape. But however doubtful, according to 

were produced. But. there is a which is said to have been composed 
further circumstance whioh is quite hy Bhadrabdhusvdmin, author of 
conclusive as to this point—namely, the Kalpa-Sdtra, a work seemingly 
that the language ‘in wMoh these written in the aeventh century, 
teats are eomposed, and which, ac- Lastly, there is- ’a translation by 
cording to the scholjasts, is Ardba- Stevenson (1848) of this Kalpa- 
migadhl, exhibits a more dc- Sdtra itself, which stands thirtieth 
veloped and considciUbly later in the list of the sacred texts. Cf. 
phase than the language of the also S.J. Warren, 

Pill texts, to which, in its turn, igt m wiftgeerige Begrippen der 
the Pdli scholia expressly apply /ainag, i8/$. Thanks to G. Biihler/? 
the designation* kHgadhi. (At the friendly exertions, the Royal Libraiy 
same time, there are also dia- in Berlin has lately acquiied posses* 
Jectic differences between the two.) sion of nearly all these fifty sacred 
See my paper on the Bbagavatf texts, with or. without commen- 
of the Jainas, pp. 441, 373, 396 taries, and in good old MSS.,, bo 
ff., 416. To the eleven principal .that we may hope soon to -be 
Afigas have to he added a largo better informed regarding them. — 
number of other writingB, styl^ But the Jainas have also a gi'eat dig- 
Ilpdnga^ MUa-SMra, Ked^^SAtra, nificance in connection with Sanskrit 
Ac. An eniinieration of tlie entire literature, more especially for gram- 
set, showing a total of fifty works, mar and lexicograpliy, as well as on 
roneisting of about 6oopoo tlokagy accountjof the histoncal and legend- 
may be seen in Rdjendra Ldla ary matter which they have presei-ved 
Mitra’s Noticcg of Sunshpit MSS,, (see above, p. 214, and cf, my 
iii. 67 ff., 1874. Of these texts — paper on the Satruipjaya MdhfCtmya, 
our knowledge of the Jainas is 1858). One of their most honoured 
olherwiBO derived from * Brahmanic names is that of Hemachandra, who 
sources only— all that has hitherto flourished in the time of the Gur- 
been published is a fragment of jara prince Kumdrapdla (1088-1172). 
the fifth Afiga or Bhagavatl-Sfitra, Under the title Yoga-Sdstra he coin- 
dating perhaps from the first cen- posed- a compendium of the Jaina 
turies of our era, edited by myself doctrines in twelve prahAiag, the 
(1866-67). 254 fip. first four of which, treating of their 

(1867), I have also given an account ethics, 'have recently been edited 
of the Sitiya-prajnapti, or seventh and translated by Ernst Windiseb 
UpdfigarSdtra, a pommeiitary on (Z. D M. G., xxviii., 185 ff., 1874). t 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings 
in reference to ^he subjects which they have iutherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertheless iiiportant, 'on 
the other hand, for the history of the inner development 
of Buddhism itself ; though even here, of course, theirtnist- 
worthiness is altogether relative. For the many marvel- 
lous stories they recount both of Buddha himself and of 
his disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology ^adually developed in them, produce upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chaos of fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish , a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings — a task which Burnouf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set ‘himself, 
and which he has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable concliisiveness. And, first, of the SiHtras, or 
accounts of Buddha himself. Burnouf dividee these into 
two classes : the simple SHtras, and the so-called Mahd- 
vaipylya- or Malidydna-S'Mras, which he declares to be 
the more modern of the two in point of language, form, 
and doctrine. As far as the latter point is concerned, he 
is no doubt right. For, in the first place, in the Maha- 
vaipulya-Siitras Buddha appears almost exclusively sur- 
rounded by gods and Bodhisattvas (beings peculiar to the 
Buddhistic mythology) ; whereas in the simple SAtras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple SAtras do not exhibit any 
trace of those doctrines which are not common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the N'orthera Buddhists only, as, 
for exairole, the worship of Amitabha, MafljuSrf, Avalold- 
te^vara, Adibuddha,t andj^ Dhyanibuddhas ; and further, 
do not contain any, trace of mystic spells and magic 
formulas, all of which are found, and in abundance, irr the 


* I cannot refrain from express- 
ing here, in a few words at least, 
Tny sincere and profound sorrow 
that now, as these sheets, witich I 
would so gladly have submitted to 
his judgment, are passing through 
the press, Eugene Burnouf has been 
taken from among us. His prema- 


ture death is a» irrepai'able loss to 
learning, as well as to all who knew 
him, and, which is the same thing, 
revered and loved him. 

+ The word is fennd in a totally 
different sense in those portions of 
the M^n^dkyopanishad which are 
due to Gaudapada. 
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Mahavaipulya-Sutras only. But whether the circumstanco 
:hat the language of the lengthy poetical pieces, which 
are inserted with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenerated form — to wit, a medley of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali— than is the case with^he 
prose portions, is to be taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahavaipulya-Siitras, does not seem to be quite so 
certain as yet. Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree so completely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may be regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it ? Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely,in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed down in 
verse, exactly like the analogous pieces ^which occur so 
often in the Brahmanas In the latter case we should 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the Buddhist 
legends, &c., were not originally compQsed in Sanskrit, 
h\it in vernacular ' dialects. From the account of the 


* We must be content with simply very copious notes. — The conjecture'* 
putting the question, as we are stiU expressed above as to the poetical 
unfortunately without the Sanskrit portions had previously been ad- 
text of even a single one of these vsnced — ^although. when I wrote I 
Sdlras; the sole exception being an was not aware of the fact— ^in the 
insigniScant fragment from /oum. 1851, p. 283, 

Laliidk-viitamy one of tlie Mabdvai- see /. 8'^, iii. 140. It was 'subse- 
puIya-Stitras, communicated by Fou- quently worked out in grea^r 
caux at the end of bis edition of the detail by R^endra L. Mitra, in a 
Tibetan translation of this work, special essay on the dialect of these 
[The entire text of the Lalita- OdthdS, likewise in /onm. Soc, 
vistara, in twenty-seven cliapters, Bena, (1854, No. 6). Here the date 
has since appeared in the8i^Z. JncL, of their composition is even carried 
edited by Bdjendra Ldla Mitra back to the period immediately suc- 
(1853 if.); the translation breaks ceeding Buddha's death, see Muir, 
off at chapter iii. Poucaux pub- Orig, S, Texts^ ii.® 115 ff. Kern, 
lished the fourth chapter of the Over de JaartcUing, g, 108 ff., does 
Sad^dharma-put^darika in 1852, and not see in tiiese Gdthdsany peculiar 
Leon Feer an Avaddna, named dialect, but merely later versions of 
Pratihdrga, in 1867. lastly, the stanzas originally composed in pure 
Kdraj^da-vyAha, a terribly inflated Prdkrit. Lastly, Edward Miiller, in 
Mahdydna-Stitra, in honour of Ava- bis tracts Det Bialtki der Gdthd dea 
lokiteavara, has been edited by Lalita-vistara (Weimar, 1874) per- 
SatyavrataSdmii^rami (Calc., 1873}. ceives in them the work of poeU 
A translation of the Lalita-vistara, who were not quite at home in 
begun by S. Lefmann in 1874, Sanskpit, and who extended to it 
embraces, so far, the first five the laxness oi their own vern» 
chapters, and is accompanied with cular. 
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Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, who made a pilgrimage firom 
China to India and back in A.D. 399-414, it would ap- 
pear that the Mahdvaipulya-Siitras were then already 
pretty widely diffused, since he mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to them as extensively studied.^ 

Of the simple Siitras, it is at least possible, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha’s personality may be more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who lived some hundreds of years 
later; but beyond this wo cannot at present determine 
anything. Their contents are of a somewhat multifarious 
description, and for the several divisions we also find spe- 
cial technical designations.* They contain either simple 
legends, styled Ityukta and Vydkarana (corresponding to 


35« •pjjg accounts of Fa Ilian are 
far stirpassed in moment by those 
of Hiuan Thsang, who travelled 
over India in the years 629-645 k D. 
Of special iniporUnce also are the 
Chinese translations of Buddhistic 
works, which are nearly all based 
upon the texts of the Northern 
Buddhists, and some of which pro- 
fess to be very ancient; Of four 
such translations of the Lalita- 
vistara, the hrst is said to have 
been made at a date so early as 
A.D. 70-76, the second in a.d. 308, 
and the third in 652 ; see on this 
J. iii. 140, viii. 326. IShnilarly, 
the Sad-dharina-pu^^arika is said to 
have been thrice translated ; first 
in A.D. 280, next in A.D. 397-402, 
and again in a.d. 601-605. Beal, in 
the 91, mentions 

not only a translation of the Brah^ 
maJdla-SutrO' of the year a.d. 420, 
but also a whole set of fifty Sdtras 
(amongst th*‘Tn, the Sdmajdtaka) 
^‘tianslatcd at dififerent dates, from 
A.n. 70 to 600, and by various 
scholars, all of ttiem from Sanskfit 
or Pdli,**— all, therefore, from the 
Indian original, — whereas the trans- 
lations of later times were mostly 
derived through the medium of the 
Tibetan. For the criticism , of the 
jrespectivo texts, fuller particulars 
of these, in part bo ancient, transla- 


tions, would of course be of great 
importance. Of one df these work.s, 
a version of the Ahkiniekkramana- 
Sdirat a complete translation has 
recently been published by Bed, 
under the title, The Romantic le* 
gend of J&dhya Buddha^ 1875, Th»* 
special poin.tsof relation here found 
to Christian Icgendsare very striking. 
The question which party was the 
bosTOwer Beal properly leaves un- 
determined, yet in all likelihood we 
hare here simply a similar case to 
that of the appropriation of Christian 
legends by the worshippers of Kfibh- 
na. — Highly important for the his- 
tory of Noitheru Buddhism is 
W, Wassiljew’s work, drawn from 
Tibeto- Chinese sources, JJer Bud- 
dkismus, i860, as also Tdrandtha’s 
History of Buddhism in 'India, a 
work composed so late as 1608, but 
resting upon older, and in part 
Saiitkfit, authorities : rendered into 
Russian by Wassiljew, — Tibetan 
with German version, by 
Schiofner, 1869; cf. also Lassen, 
1 . A iT., ii, 6, note. 

* According to Spiegel, in his re- 
view, of which I have frequently 
availed myself here, of •Burnouf’s 
work, in the Jahrh. filr ivtss. Kritilc, 
1845, P* 547 > moat these Hatties 
arc also found among the Southern 
Buddhists. 
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th-e Itihasa-Purdi^as in the Brahmarias) ; or legends in the 
form of parables, styled Avaddna^ in which we find many 
elements of the, later animal-fables ; or further, tales of 
‘ presages and wonders, Adbhuta^dharrm ; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas (&eya and Gdthd) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous statements ; or lastly, special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
nated UpadeSa and Niddna. All these reappear inra 
similar way, only in a much more antique guise and under 
different names,* in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
throughout the Maha-Bharata, which in style also (though 
not in language) offer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Sdtras. Quite peculiar to these latter,t how- 
ever, are the passages called JdtahaSy which treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 

Now those data in the Si'itras which have hithel’to been 
taken as valid for Buddha’s time, but which we can only 
consider as valid, piiiiiarily, for the time when the Sutras 
were composed, are chiefly of a kind bearing upon the his- 
tory of the Indian religion. For just as Buddha recog- 
nised the existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindu Pantheon.J But it must not by 
any lueans be imagined that in Buddha’s time this Pan- 
theon liad attained to that phase of development which 
we here find in the Sutras, assuming that we follow the 


351 Prom the Chinese translation 
Stan. Julien has published quite a 
collection of such stories, for the 
most part very short {Les Ava(hina.% 
Cont €8 et Apologues IndienSf 1S59). 
The. high iinpoitance of these, as 
well as of the Buddhistic Jdtaka and 
other stories generally, in the lite- 
rature of the fable and fairy-tale, is 
tbown ill full relief by Beufeyiu the 
introduction to his translation of the 
Paiichatantra. 

* Only G^thA and Upadesa (Ade^a 
lit least) occur also in the Briih* 
menas. 

t Although Connecting links are 
found here and there in the Mabd- 
Bhirata also, especially in the twelfth 
book. Indeed, many of the Buddhist 


legends stand diatinctly related to 
corresponding Brahmanic popular 
tales and legends, which they have 
simply tr^naforiiied [or conversely, 
into which they have themselves 
been transformed] to suit the object 
in view. 

t Lassen's assertion (/. AK.^ ii. 
453 ) that “Buddha recognised no 
gotls ” refeie only to the circuni- 
stance that they too are regarded by 
him as subjected to the eternal suc- 
cess! qii of existence ; their existence 
itself he in no way denied, far in the 
doctrines put into his mouth there 
is constant reference to them. [Ha 
abolished their significance, how- 
ever, as he did that of caste.] 
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Southern chronology and place Buddlm in the sixth cen* 
tury B.p., that is, doubtless, in the period of the Brahmanas 
—works in which a totally different Pantheon prevails. 
But if, on the other hand,, he did not teach until the foui th 
century B.a, as must be the case if the assertion of the 
Tibetans and Chinese be correct, to the effect that the 
third conncil took place under Kanishka (who lived a.d. 
4C>), four hundred years after Buddha’s death— and this 
view is favoured by the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Brahnianical writings all belong 
to the literature of the Vedic Sdtras, not to that of the 
Brahmanas — ^there would at least be a greater possibility, 
d •priori^ that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Siitras, 
together with similar data, might have some validity 
for the time of Buddha, which on this supposition would 
be much nearer to them. The details of the subject are 
briefly these. The Yakshas, Gaxudas, KLiiinaras,^^ so often 
mentioned in these Siitras, are still quite unknown in 
the .Brdhmanas : the name Danava, too, occurs but sel- 
dom (once as an epithet of Vritra, a second time as an epi- 
thet of ^ushi^a), and never in the plural to designate 
the Asuras generally nor are the gods ever styled 
Suras there.®®^ The names of the Ndgas and Malioragas 
are never mentioned,* although serpent-worship itself 
(sarpa-vidyd) is repeatedly referred, to; t the Kumbhau- 

Where the Kinnaras and their mention of the term in Nir., iii. S, 
v;ives appear as ‘heavenly choris- is patently an interpolation, as it is 
ters/ as, in the MeghadAta, Ea- quite foreign to the Vedic texts. 
gbuvafisa,aDd Mahd-Bhdrata, 1 con- * “In the sense of elephant the 
Jecture the word to be a popular w.ordn 4 s^ttoccursoncein the Vrihad- 
rtymological adaptation from the Araj^yaka, M^hy,, i. i. 24** (Er< 
Glreek irci'vpd, although the latter is rata, first Oermaned.). [Also in the 
properly only used of mournful. Ait. Br., viii. 22; whereas in the 
plaintive tones : Jdiiinara itself is ^at. Br., zi. 2. 7. 12, muhdndga is 
formed after the model of Jbiv^- . better interpreted, with Sdyana, as 
•purutha. 'serpent.' The antiquity of this 

This i$ a mistake : the Ddnus,- 'latter meaning is favoured by ety- 
Ddnavas, appear even in the Rik ; mology, cf. Bogl. make ; see Kuhn's 
nay, the former in the Avesta as ZeitschHftt ix. 233, 234.] 
well; EQeAbdn Yesht^ §73; Farvard. t In. the Athjirva* in 

§ 37> 38 (here as earthly foes?) particular, many pra^'ers are ad- 
^ Sura is a bastard formation . dressed to the Sarpca ; in the iSat. 
from asura, resting on a jnisunder- ' Br, they sire once identified with the 
standing of the word, which was foibs; can the term have originally 
wrongly analysed into The denoted * the atars * and other spirits 
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das/ toOp are abseat. This lack of allusion in the Brahmanafi 
DO any of these gmii miglit be explained by supposing them 
to have been princip^ly the divinities of the inferior classes 
tJf the people, to whicli classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself^ and to whose conceptions and range of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have particular regard. In this 
there may be a great deal of truth, but the remaining cycle 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Siitras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic poetry. In the 
Brahmanas, on the contwy, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance, is only mentioned once t (and that in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus) ; ^ Siva and ^amkara only occur along 
with other appellative epithets of Eudra, and are never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him ; the name 
of Narayana, again, is of extremely mre occurrence, whilst 
&kra,^^® Vasava,^^^ Hari, TJpendra, Janardana, Pitainaha, 
are totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddhistic 
Suti’as, in all of whicli these names are prevalent, repre- 
sent precisely the same stage as the Epic literature.J The 


of thes air? [Serpent- worship has 
unquestionably mythological, sym- 
bolical relations; but, on the other 
hand, it has also a thoroughly real- 
istic background.] The Maitrdlya^- 
Upanishad does, indeed, mention 
the Suras, Yaksbas, and Uragas ; but 
this Upanishad belongs (see p. 98) 
altogether to the later period. It is 
allied to these Buddhistic Sdtras in 
contents, and probably also in age. 

* A kind of dwarfs with ‘testicles 
as large as jars* (?). In the later 
Brahman ical writings ^ they are 
styled KushmdndaSf * 

(‘gourd * ? ) ; see also Mahidhara 
on Vdj. Saiph., xx. 14. [Cf. the 
Rumhha-mushkas in Ath., viii. 6. 15, 
xi. 9. 17, and perliaps also the «Vna- 
devaa in Rik, vii. 21. 5, x. 99. 3 ; 
Roth on N’ir , p. 47.] , 

+ The Taittiriya-Ara^^yaka, ivhich 
contains several of these names, can- 
not exactly be ranked with the Br^h- 
msTia literature. 

Also in thepai*allel passages in 
the 9 )k Sdtras, and once besides in 
the Ath. S. (viii. la 28). 

S 96 an appellative epithet of 


Indra, dakra occurs in the Rik even, 
but it is there employed of other 
gods as weU. 

As an epithet of Indra (but 
not as a name for him) VtLsava oc- 
curs once in Ath. S., vi. 82. r. In 
the Nirukti also, xii. 41, it appears 
in directconnectioii with inm, but at 
the same time also withAgni ; indeed, 
it is with Agni and not wiih India 
that the Vasus are chiefly assdeiated 
in theBr^hma^as ; see /. St., v. 240, 
241. 

t The Mira so frequently mention- 
ed would almost appear to be a purely 
Buddhistic invention ; in Biihma- 
nical writings I have nowlierc met 
with him. [Minay conjecture, 
in the introduction to bis Grammairc 
PiiliCi trad, par Stan. Guyard, p. viii., 
that the name Mira is directly re- 
lated to JMairyOt an epithet of Ahri- 
man in the Avesta, and in such a 
way that both **remxintmt d unt 
epoque antirieure d la Uparation da 
Jranienaet da Jiindous^** is rendered 
extremely doubtful by the mere 
circumstance that nothing of tlie 
sort occurs anywhere in the Veda 
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non-mention of Krishna^ proves nothing to the contwjyf 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altjpg^er 
uncertain date : ^ besides, it is still a question wlji^lher we 
have not really to understand him by the^^teei^ Krishna 
wiio is repeatedly referred to in these Sdtras (see p. 148)* 
— Although — to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
— the lunar asterisms in the Siitras begin with KrUtUcd, 
that is to sd,y, still retain their old order, we cannot 
adduce this as proof that a comparatively high antiquity 
ought to be assigned to these writings, for the new order 
of the asterisms probably only'dates from the fourth or 
fifth century a.d. ; all that results irom this is, that the 
particular passages are earlier than this last-mentioned 
date. As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient, we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also the occurrence of the word dindra 
(from denarius), which Burnouf (p. 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Siitras (see Lassen, 7 . AK., ii. 348). 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinaya-Pitaka, or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doubtless hecause they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended for 


(Qopatha Br., i. 28, see note 166, is 
only an apparent exception, due 
probably to Buddhistic influence). 
If, therefore, a direct connection 
really exists l^tireen Mdra and Aflra 
Maiflyu, it can only have come about 
in historic times; and for this there 
is nowhere any analogy. 

*** Whether the Southern Bud- 
dhists are acquainted with Krishna 
is not yet clear. Buddha’s prior 
birth as Ka^ha has, according to the 
text published in Fausboirs edition, 
p. 194, nothing to do with Krishna ; 
the Jdtaka as MahiOumha (No. 461 
In Westergnard’s ( 7 aktZ., p. 41), can 
hardly have any reference to him 
either; but what of the Jdtaka as 
Kesavaf 341 in Westergaard’s 
Catal,, p. 40). The expression in 
Hardy, East, ifon., p. 41* Yon 
«re yet a vouth, your hair is like 


that of Krishna" (/. <S'it, iii. 161), is 
unfortunately not before us in the^ 
original text : might not the passage 
simply mean, ** Your hair is yet 
black?" The fact of Kfishpa 
appearing in the Abhidhdnappadi- 
pikd as a name of Vishnu proves, of 
course, just as little for the anoient 
texts as the patronymics Ka^hi, 
Ka^hdyana in the schol. on Kachch., 
V. 2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185, 186), which 
have necessarily to be referred to the 
epic or divine personality of Kflshpa. 

On the significance of the data 
contained in the Mahdbhdshya on 
this point, see /. St., xiii. 349: for 
the earliest occurrence of Kfishpa in 
an inscription, see Bayley in Jonrn. 
As. Soe. Btng,, 1854, p. 51 flf., with 
which cf. 1 . StT., ii. 8], and my 
Essay f/ieher Kf%shfi<Is Qthurtsfest, 

p. 318 
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the cl6rgy.«-*Like the Buddhist mythology, the Buddhist 
hierarchy was a thing of gradual growth. Buddha^ aa we 
have seen, received all without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numl^rs, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind of distribution of rank Was re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age* or merit t that 
this took place. As the Buddhist faith spread more ahd 
more, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselyes entirely to the priestly calling, 
the hhihshxisX monks, and VMJcshwyta, nuns, ou the one 


* The aged were called sthavira, 
a word not uufrequently added to 
a proper name in the Brahmanical 
Satras to distinguiah a particular 
pcraou from younger nameaakea : 
points of connection herewith are to 
he found in the Bnllimapaa also. 
[Regarding the winter season, see 
Childers, PdU Diet., a. v. voaao.] 

+ The venerable were styled orA- 
ant A be8lowe4 

upon teachers in the Bidhmanas. 

t When P^ini speaks of Bhikshu* 
Sdtraa, and gi vea as their authors Pd* 
rd&oya and Karmsnda, teaching (iv. 
3. 110, 111) that their reroective ad- 
herents are to be styled rdrd^ri^as 
and Karmandinas, and (iv. 2. 80) 
that the Sdtra of the former is called 
Pdrdsariya, the allusioa must be to 
Brahmanical mendicants, since these 
names are not mentioned in Bud- 
d histi c wri tin^. By W ilson, too, in 
the second edition of his Dictionary, 
karmandin is given as * beggar, reli- 
gious mendicant, member of the 
fourth order.* [According to the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Amara, 
ii. 7. 41, and Hemachandra, 809.] 
But the circumstance must not be 
overlooked that, according to the 
Calcutta scholiasts, neither of these 
two rules of Pd^ini is explained in 
the Malidbbdshya, and that possibly, 
therefore, they may not be Pdcini’s 
at all, but posterior to the time of Pa- 
taqijali. [The ^Pdtd^ri^o bhiksha- 
vah/ at least, are really mentioned 
in the Bhdshya to iv. 2. 66 ; see /. 
xiii. 340.] — That mendicant 


monks must, as a matter of fact, 
have been particularly numerous ia 
Pdqiini's time ia apparent from the 
many rules he gives for the forma- 
tion of words in this connection, 
bhiJsahdchtvrat iii. 2. 17 ; bhikilidJea^ 
iii. 2. 155 ; bhikshu, iii. 2. 16S ; 
bhaiktha from hhikshd in the sense of 
bhikahdi^ip aamUhatt iv. 2. 38. Com* 
pare,in particular, also ii. 1. 70, where 
the formation of the name for female 
mendicants {iramaiyi, and, in the 
pa^o, pram'djUd) is treated of, which 
can only refer to Buddhistic female 
mendicants. [This last rule, which 
gives the epithet * virgin * aa a special 
(not as an Indispensable) quality 
of the iravMa^d, taken in connec* 
lion with iv. 1. 127, can hardly 
be said to throw a very favourable 
tight on the * virginity* of the class 
generally; cf. Manu, viii. 363,110(0 
330 above. The woi^s aaivdnnVna, 
V. 2. 9, and kavkkutika, iv. 4. 6^ 
likewise exhibit a very distinct Bud- 
dhistic colouring ; on this see /. 
v. 140 ff. On Buddhistic mendi- 
cants at the time of the Bhdshya, 
see the data collected in /. St, xiii 
340 ff.] — The entire institution of 
the fourth order rests essentially on. 
the Sdiphhya doctrine, and its ex- 
tension was certainly due to a laige 
extent to Buddhism. The red or r^- 
dish-yellow garment (il'asAdyavasaisa} 
and the tonsure (fnau^i^ya) are the 
principal badges, of the ' Buddhist 
bhikzkuMi see sibove, pp. ^8, 237. 
On a commenlaty, extant tn Inma, 
on a Bhikshu-Si^trai see L St, i. 470. 
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hand, and the Buddhist laity on the other, updsakas and 
iipdsikds* Within the priestliood itself, again, nume- 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which diflers very essentiaDy from the Brahmanical 
one, inasmuch as admission to the priestly order is 
still, as in Buddha’s time, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on the same conditions as to any one else. 
Among the laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past ; it is only the Brahman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, and 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted. 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is second to none in 
the world for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialities 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration of the image of Buddha and of his relics. 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disciples also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddhism. 
The story of the ashes of Menander, related by Plutarch 
(see Wilson, Ariana, p. 283), is doubtless to be understood 
in this sense.! Now this relic-w^orsliip,-.the building of 
steeples — traceable, perhaps, to the topes (st'Apas) which 

* Or specially iriMW/tojodsaifea, bud-- bha, who is uniformly placed in the 
dkopdsihtf as we find ic eeveral timcB western country Sukhavati, may be 
in the Mipichhaka^l. identical with Amyntas, whose name 

t For i regard Menander, who on appears as Amita on his coins ; in 
his coins is called Minanda, as iden> the name Basili, too (in Sciimidt's 
tical with Milinda, king of Sdsrsla DmiglMUf p. 331), he discovers the 
(Sdkala), respecting whom see Tur- word jSaackeiJs. [But Schiefner calls 
nour in the Journ. As, Soc, Seng,, my attention to the circumstance, 
V. 530 fT. ; Buniouf, 1 . c, p. 621; that as far back as 1852, in his 
and Catal, MSS, Or. Bihl. JJaun,, Ergdnzungen und StricUigungen zu 
p. 50. (Proman article by Spiegel in SchmidCs Ausgahe dea Dsanglun, p, 
Kider AUgemUne Monatssdirift, 56, to p 256, 1 . 3 of the Tibetan 
July 1852, p. 561, which has just text, he withdrew the identification 
reached me while correcting these of Basili with : his corinec- 

sheets, I see that Beafey has already lion, too, of Amita W'ith Amyntas, 
identified Menander with Milinda w'lnch,had been questioned by Kop- 
[sec the Berlin Jahrhucher fiirwis- pen, ii. 28, note 4, he now regards 
sensed. iTriitit, 1842. p.87*»] ) — Schief- as doubtful,] The legend of the 
ner in his notice, Ueher Indra^a Western origin of the Sdkyas I have 
DonnerJteil, p. 4 of the separate im- already characterised (p. 285) asper- 
pression, 1848, has expressed the haps invented as a compliment to 
conjecture that the Buddha Amitd* Kan'ishka. 
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owe their origin tcf this relic-worship — tlie system of mona- 
chism, the use of bells and rosaries,’^ and many .other 
details, ofier such numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Christianity 
may not perhaps have been here the borrowing party ia 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at Ovii 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
our ei a, into Western countries as fax as Asia Minor. This 
is still, however, an entirely open question,* and requires 
investigation.^ 

The third division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
Ahhidharma-PifaJea, contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself wms not clearly cognisant of the 
jjhilosophical basis of his teaching, and that he simply 
adopted this latter from liis predecessors, so that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation t 
constituted his sole merit. But it* seems just as certain 
that he was not concerned to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was purely a practical one, to 


* Afterwards adopted by tbe 
Brdhxnans also. [The very name 
poBsiblyarisen from a con- 
fusion of the two Indian words jopo- 
mdld and Japdmdld; see my paper, 
Ueher Kfishi^a's Oeburtsfest, pp. 340, 
341 ; Koppen, Die Religion des Bud- 
dhay ii. 319; and also my letter iu 
the Indian Antiq», iv. 250.] 

See Ind, Skiz., p. 64 (1857), 
‘and the data from tbe Abbd Hue’s 
• Travels in Tibet in Koppen, i. 561, 
ii, 1 16. According to the interest- 
ing discovery made by Laboulaye 
(see MUUer, Chips, iv. 185) and P. 
Liebrecht with regard to Barlaam 
and Josaphat, one of the saints of 
the Catholic Church stands at length 
revealed as Bodhisattva himself— 'a 
discovery to which Reinaud’s ingeni- 
ous Identibcati on of YAasaf, Yddasf, 
with Bddsatf {Mini* sur Vlnde, p. 91) 
might alone have led ; see Z. AT. 
G,, xiiv. ‘480.— -But neither is tbe 
contrary supposition, namely, that 
Christian influencea may have af- 


fected the growth of Buddhist ritual 
and worship, as they did that of the 
Buddhist legends, by any means to 
be dismissed out of hand. Indeed, 
quite apart from the oft-ventilated 
question as to the significance of 
such influences in tho further de- 
velopment of Kiisb^a-worshtp, there 
are legends connected with the ^iva 
cult also, as to which it is not at all 
a far-fetched hypothesis that they 
have reference to scattered Cliriatian 
missionaries; see /. St., i. 421, ii, 
398; Z. D. M, (?., xsvii. 166 (v. 
263). — That Western influence has^ 
played a part in Tibet, finds support 
in a letter of Sch ief ner’s, accordi ng t o 
which, in a work of Bsaja Panada, 
Galen 18 mentioned as the physiciau 
of the Persians, and is said to have 
been consulted by the first Tibetan 
king, idong with a celebrated Indian 
and a celebrated Chinese physician. 

f In Xhis courage the circumstance 
that he belong^ by birth to the 
militaiy caste finds' expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. This is in 
accord with the circumstance, that, whereas the Buddhists 
allege of the Siitra-Pitaka and the Viuaya-Pitaka that they 
were delivered by Buddha himself, in the case of the 
Aldudhatma-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with the 
admission that it is the production of his disciples. Ac- 
cording to Burnouf, the doctrines of the Abhidharma are 
in reality only a further development or continuation of 
the views here and there propounded in the Sdtras; in- 
deed, the writings in question often merely add single 
words to the thoughts expressed in the Siitras : “ but in 
any case there exists an interval of several centuries be- 
tween the two, and that difference which distinguishes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest development” • In the 
Brahma-Sdtra of Bddardya^a doctrines are repeatedly 
combated which, on Sainkara’s testimony, belong to two 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, and consequently 
both of these, and perhaps also the other two schools 
which are ranked with them, belong to a period preceding 
the composition of- this Brahma-Siitra. — The doctrines 
themselves cannot be recognised with perfect distinctness, 
ai^ their affinity, although undeniable, to the doctrines of 
tlie Sainkhya system is still enveloped in some obscurity 
On this poiut, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may- actually have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then existed,^ yet his 
adherents developed these in their own fashion ; in the 


* Whether now, after the&e wordg of individual existence was certainly 
of Burnoufs, foe. ci<., p. 522, Las- the firoal to which Buddha aspired ; 
son's view (/. A/fT., ii. 458) is ten- hardly, however, the resolvingof this 
ftble—to the efTcct that ** although, existence into nothing, but only its 
in tiie collection bearing the- name return to the same state of avidyd^ or 
of Abhidharma, there fire writi.hgs of unconsciousness which belonged to 
various dates, yet they must all be primeval matter before it attained 
assigned to the period preceding the to development at all," LU. C, 
third council" (this third council in Bit 1857} p. 770 (/. ii. 132). 
B.C. 275 being here expressly dis- Childers thinks didereutly, PdLi 
tingiiished from the fourth under Diet., s. e. nimitta. 

Ranishka) — ^appears to me in the t Were he really to be identified 
very highest degree doubtful. with the ^Ikdyanya of theMaitrtlyani 

Cf. for this 7 . Sl, iii. 132; Upanishad (seep. 97), we should have 
Max Duficker, DescAicAfe der Arm\ in this work tolerably direct evidence 
p. 234 ff. (1867) ; Koppen, i. 214 ff.— to the above effect* 

* The extinction, the * blowing out ' ^ 
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same way as the* followers of Kapila also pursued their 
own path, and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extant under the name Samkhya, and which differs 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy * To the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comparatively early period, four others 
were afterwards added — or perhaps these superseded the 
former — but neither have the doctrines of these later 
schools been as yet set forth with anything like sufficient 
certainty.*®* The question, too, whether Buddhistic con- 
ceptions may not perhaps have exercised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines,t particularly 
those of Basilides, Valentinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present be regarded as whoUy un- 
determined it is most intimately hound up with the 
question as to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doc- 
trines. The main channel of communication^ in the case 
of the latter was through Alexandria ; the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, on the contrary,' probably mostly came from the 
Pan jab througli Persia. 

Besides the three Pitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
lliat have been procured fi*om ifepdl contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Pitakas, in part, of a 


• Whether vv, 9-1 1 of the. I^o- 
pauiehad are to be taken, with the 
commctilator, as special Ij referring 
to the Buddhists, aa I assume in 
/. St„ i. 298, 299, appears to me 
doubtful now : the polemic may 
aimpij be directed against the Siiip* 
kbya tenets in general* 

Our information regarding 
them is derived exclusively from 
ilodgson's Essays (now collected, see 
note 345). Their names, Svibhil- 
vika, Aisvarika, Kdrmika, Ydtnika, 
are so far unsupported by any other 
literary evidence. Only for the 
names Sautrdtitiks, Yaibhdshika, 
Mddhyamika, Yogdebdra, is such 
testimony found. Tdrandtha, for 
example, is acquainted with these 
latter only, and they are also the 
only ones known to Wassiljcw'in his 


special work on Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhism. See on this point 

a Bi, 1875, j). 550. H 

f Sec P. Nbvc, L^Antiqmii 
iimm tn Orient, p. 90, l/ouvain, 
i8J2. 

Cf. now Lassen, /. AK^ Ui. 
387-4x6; my Ind. Ski*., p. 64; 
Henan, HUUdet Lang. Sim.. 2d ed., 
1858, pp. 274, 275, That their in- 
fluence upon the growth of the doc- 
trines of Mtnes in particular was a 
most important one is shown, for 
example, by this circumstance atone, 
that the formula of abjuration for 
those who renounced these doctrines 
expressly specifics BoSfia and the 
^eemingly a separation of 
‘Buddha Sdkyamuni' into two)— 
Lassen, iii. 415.— Cf. also Beal, 

R A. S., ii. 424 (1866). 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Tantras, which 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Brahmataical works of the 
same name. Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as also of theii* ^^aktis, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of l^ivaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these beings, and directions how to draw the 
mvstic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection.®®* 


Emil Schlagintweifa Bud- poetry; an which see Klatt in 
dhism in Tibet (1863, with a folio the preface to hia edition of the 
atids of twenty plates). — Recently sentences <»f Cli^nakya, taken then?* 
there have also come from KepAl from (1873). 

Sdiiskpt MSS. containing works of 
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P. 9, 36 ff. (and 64, 39 ff.). Burnell, in his preface to tljc 
Arsheya-Br. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. ff., and Aufrecht, 
Hymnen de$ J^igveda (Bonn, 1877), Pref. pp. xvi., xvii., 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sama- 
Samhiti, as compared with those of the Rik-Samhita. 

P, 25, note ” and p. 67, note On the Sikshds see 
Kielliorn’s paper in the Ind. Antiq., v. 141 ff., 193 ff., and 
my comments thereon, iWi., p. 253. 

P. 32, note On the Vishkalas somewhat more liglil 
has now been cast. In tlie first place, from a comparison 
of the kdrikd quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin Sansk. 
MSS., p. 314, ‘ ^dJcaldndm samdni va iiy nchd 'ntyA 
"hutirhhavet j Bd^hMndm tu ta^Mamyor ity ncM’ntydir 
hutir bkavet* it results that the citation in the forty-eighth 
Athanra-parifehta (see /. >St., iv. 431) of the hmyuvdka 
as the concluding verse of the Rik-Sainhita has reference, 
to the Vdshkala-recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
the ^aflkhdyana texts, since in the ^afikh. Grih.,.4. 5. 9, 
the same verse is cited as the concluding one of- the Sam- 
hita, and this expressly as the view of Kaushftaki. In 
addition to this we have the fact that pratika of the 
whole -section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last khilcH-mnjrAn^iir—m the vulgate recension 
of the Rik-Saiphi^ is found cited in the ^aiikhdy.-^rauta- 
Siitra, 3. 6. 4, but is wanting in the parallel passage, Alva)., 
2, 1 1. And, lastly, we shaB probably also have to allot to 
the Vashkalas the eleven hymns— ten AmvAni and one 
Aindrdvarumm which, as Rud. Meyer .has m- 

cently pointed out (Rigvidhana, l^aof., p. xxiv.), are cited 
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in the Brihaddevata, 3. 24, between Rik-Samh., t 73 and 
74. For, according to Meyer, their pratikds prove to be 
identical with those given by the scholiast on l&iakh. !§r., 
9. 20. 14, for the * tnSatam suparmm * there mentioned in 
the text, which again is specified under this name in the 
^afikh. Br. itself (18. 4) as part of the Aivina«^astra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer {L c,, p. xxv. ff.), appear in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in the Rigvidhana, as belonging to the Rik- 
Samhita, whereas they are found neither in the vulgate— 
the ^akala-Samhita — itself, nor in its khila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Vashkalas. In point of fact, 
the samjndna khUa also, to which (see above) the con- 
cluding verse of tlie Vashkala-Samhitd belongs, is men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxii.). An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the Saflkhayana texts will pro- 
bably throw full light upon this point. — In Biihler's letter 
from Kashmir (published in L St., xiv. 402 ff.) the in- 
teresting information was given that he had there dis- 
covered an excellent some five to six hundred 

years old, of the Rik-Samhita in the.^kala recension. 
This MS. is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Vedic 
MSS. are not wont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally difierent manner from that customary in India, the 
uddtta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to* Haug, is usual in one of the two 
schools of the Maitrdyanl Samhita, and as we ourselves 
do; cf. my remarks in the Jeiiaer Lit. Zeit., 1875, p. 315. 
On this MS, see now the detailed report of BiihlePs journey 
in the Journal Bomb, Br, R. A, S., 1877, extra No., pp. 35, 36. 

Fp- 35 » note §. See also Myriantheus, Die Ahins 
(Munich; 1876), and James Darmesteter, Ormaad et Ahri- 
man (Paris, 1877). 

P. 41, note See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varurui und 
Mitra, ein Beitrag zwr Exegese des Veda (Breslau, 1877), 

P. 43, note Max MtilleFs issue of the text alone of 
the Riic has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1 877). SamhUd-pdthja and pada^pdiha are here printed 
on opposite pages. Respecting the Jatter it has to be 
remarked that, as in Muller’s previous editions, so again 
in this one the so-called golUas are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first time 
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it* occurs being uniformly simply repeated, without any 
reference to what is done in the MSS. themselves in these 
cases. This is all the more surprising as, after I Iiad 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
his large edition in the Lit. Cent Blatt, 17th April 1875, 
Muller himself, in an article which appeared in ,the same 
periodical a year and a half later (i6th December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the galitas . — 
Aufrecht's editiom has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1877): 
the preface (comp, desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks. — Complete translations of the 
Rik-Samhita, by Alfred Ludwig (Prag, 1876) and Hermann 
Grassmann (Leipzig, 1876-77) have appeared. — Verj'' meri- 
torious, also, is the edition of the Rik-Samhitd v/hich is 
appearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under the title 
‘ Vedarthayatna,* with English and MahratM translatmn, 
as well as with Mahrathi commentary; the latest No, 
brings it down to i. lOO. The name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Pandit, is an open secret. — Lastly, there 
remains to be mentioned M. Hang’s Vedisclie Bdthseljragen 
und RdthselsjpriXche (Rik, i. 164, 1876). 

P, 48, note Eajendra Lala Mitra’s edition, in the 
BiU. Indica, of the Aitareya-Aranyaka with Sayana’s com- 
mentary, has now been completed. A MS. acquired by 
Biihler in Kashmir shows a number of variations ; see his 
Report of Journey, 1 . c., p. 34. 

P* SO, ® (cf. p. 285). Panchdlachanda appears in a Pali 
Sutta among the maJidsendpafds of the Yakkljas; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 
7th April 1877, p, 221. 

P..S6,8. The Saukh, Grih. (4. 10. 3) inserts between 
Vi^vamitra and Vamadeva, the two representatives of the. 
third and fourth Ti.andalas, the name of Jamadagni, to 
whom in the Anukrainanl to the ^akala-Samhita only the 
last three verses of the third mandala (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — ^but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
mandalas. Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the Vashkala school? (In Sankh. Grih., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vnlgate ; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. 18 appears there as the concluding verse 
of the third mandala) 
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P. 5 8, note ®*. The ^aiikh. Grihya'has been pnblished. 
-with translation and notes, by Herm. Oldenbei^g; see 
/. St., XV. 1-166. There exists also another recension of it, 
-which is designated as Kaushitaka-Gfihya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be understood as 
^mbavya-Grihya. Its text is ‘ nowise identical ’ with 
the ^dfikh. Grih., ‘ but it has borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form.’ The 
last two books of the SaOkh. -Grih. are not used in it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

P. 61, note *. On the Jyotisha a very meritorious work 
lias just' appeared by G. Thibaut. 

P. 62, 6, s6 if. On the Bfihaddevata and Bigvidhdna see 
R Meyer’s edition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877), 

P. 65, aS. The forty-eighth Atharva-pari^ishta, see I. 
St., iv. 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sama-Saijduta, namely, the last 
verse but one of the first part of the vulgate ; accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second part as belonging to the Sam- 
hitd at all, while for the fimt part also it presents the 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 65, note ®®. The Aranya-Samhita, with Sayapa’s 
commentary^ has been edited by Satyavrata Samalramin, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1873), and also in the second part of his large edition of 
the Sama-Samhitd, p. 244 ff 

P. 66, note Tliis edition of the Sima-Saiphitd, in 
the Bibl. Indica, has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
far as z- S. 2. 5. 

73. 74 - The Talavakdra- or Jaiminiya-Brdhmapa, 
to which the Eenopan. belongs, has been recovered by 
Burnell (letter of 19th April). Also a Samaveda-Pra- 
ti^dkhya. 

Tp* 74 » 7 S» notes ”, The Arsheya-Brihmapa and 
Sapi^itopanishad-Brahmapa have also been edited by Bur- 
nell (Mangalore, 1876, 1877); the former with a lengthy 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Gauas, the 
secondary origin of the Saiphitd from these, the chanting 
of the sdmans. See. On tins compare A. Barth’s detailed 
notice in the Revus Critique, 2i8t July 1877, pp. 17-27. 
The Arsheya-Brahmapa has, further, just been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the text ef the Jai- 
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mioiys school, which he had meanwhile recovered (Man- 
galore, 1878). 

Pp. 99-101. Accoi-diug to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Haug’s collection of M^., there are now in Uie Soyal 
Libraiy at Munich, with which this collection was mcor- 
poreted in the spring of 1877, not only two MSS. of the 
Mutraya^f Saiphita, but also several more or less com- 
pleibe, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastambn, Manava, Bharadvaja, Baudhayana, Vaikha- 
nasa, Hhanyakeiiin. — The description, (in notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharma-Sdtras as part of the Srauta-Siitras is^not 
quite correct ; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a collective Siitra-whole, to which in each case 
there also belonged a Girihya- and a Sulva-Sdtra, and M’hich 
we might perhaps designate by the name of Ealpa-Sdtra. 
— [The North-Western origin of the Katha school (cf. 
KdOoM, I. St., xiii. 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested by the fact that, according to Biihler’s letter from 
Kashmir (dated September 1875, published in /. St., xiv. 
402 K.) on the results of his search for MSS. in that pro- 
vince, this school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one in Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, dutturvedi, but they follow the rules of the Ka- 
thaka-Grihya-Sdtra of LaugaksliL Besides' portions of all 
the Vedas, the Bhattas learn by heart the Paddhati of 
Devapala, the commentary and 'prayoga to the Eathaka- 
Griliya. ‘ Of tliese Gfihyas I have acquired several MSS., 
among them an old one on bMh/ija. To the Kathaka-Sdtra 
are attached a Pravaradhyaya, an Arsha, the Chdrayaniya 
Siksha, and several other ParKishtas.’ — Additioml note in 
second German edition^ According to Biihler, Z. D. M. G., 
vvii 327, the Dharnia-Siitra of the Kathaka school is iden- 
tical with the Vishnu-Smriti. On this, and on the Ka- 
thaka school in Kashmir generally, see now Buhler, Eeport 
of Journey, 1 . e., pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P. 103, note The Taitt. Piati^akhya has also been 
edited in the BiU. Indica by Kajendra Ldla Mitra (1872). 

Pp. 1 17, 1 18. The forty-eighth Atharva-Paridishta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vaj. Sanih., which begins with 
1. I, but which ends with 23. 32 ! See L St., iv. 432. 

P. 114. For the formula Ambe ambike 'mbdlike, 
which differs in all three Yajus texts, Pacini (vi. 7* 
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has a fourth reading; on this and the .other points of con* 
nection between Pacini and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
texts, see /. St,, iv. 432. 

P. 138, 33, According to Mahavafisa) p. 9. 12, 15, the 
name of Buddha’s wife was Bhadda- or Subhadda-Kach* 
chdna ! 

P. 139, note Satap., 3. 1, 1-2. 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner’s dissertation, Ueber die DikaM (Leipzig, 
1 878) ; other portions inDelbriick's Wortfolge ( 1 878^. 

P. 142, note The Paraskara has been edited by 
Stenzler (1876). 

P. 150, note In the forty-eighth Atharva-Pari- 
4 ishta, the commencement of the Atharva-Samhita is given 
just as in the published recension, but it ends there with 
Book xvi ; see 7 . St, iv. 432. 

P. 151, note With the doshapati compare the pdp- 
man dmra in the Nrisinhop. ; see 7 . St, ix. 149, 150. 

P. 153 flf. Ci Paul Regnaud, MaUriavx pour servir d 
VHistoire de la Philosophic de VInde, 1876, and my review 
of this work in the Jenaer Lit Zeit of 9th February 1878. 

P. 182, note The dates of the Nepdlese MSS. appa- 
rently reach back as far as a.d. 883 ! See Dan. Wright, 
H'lstory of Nepal, 1877, Jenaer Lit Zeit, 1877, p. 412. 

Pp. 187, 188, note On Olshausen’s explanation of 
the word Pahlav — the basis- of the Indian PaJdava — from 
Parthava, * Parthians/ see now also Th. Noldeke m,Z, D. 
M, 0 ., xxxi. SS7 fif, 

P.-.189, note According to Kem, Over de cmd* 
Javaansche Vertaling m»Vi/aAdiMrato(Amsterdam, 1 877), 
p. 7 ff., the Kavi translation of the Adi-pavvan, from which 
he there communicates the text of the Paushyacharita, 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century. 

P. 1 89, note For the criticism of the Maha-Bharata, 
Holtzmann’s researches (Jndische Sagen, Preface, Stuttgart, 
1854) are*also of great importance. 

P. 191, note The Index to Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu-Purana (vol. v. part ii.) appeared 
in 1877. The edition of the Agni-Purana in the BiU. Ind, 
lias now reached adhy. 294. 

F* I9S» 15- The identity of the author of the Raghu- 
va£i 4 a and Kumara-sambhava with the dramatist Kalidasa 
is contended for by Shankar Paodit ip the Transactions 
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of the London Corvgrm of Orienialists (Loudon, 1876), p. 
227 ff. 

P. 196, note Bliaravi and Kdlidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of Pulake^i IL, * in the Saka 
year 507 (a.d. 585-6);* at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous. See Bhau Dajl in Joum. 
Bomb. Br, R, A, jS, ix. 315, and J. F. Fleet in Ind, Antiq., 
V. 68. — On the Kashmir poets Ohandraka and Mentha, of 
about the fifth (?) century, Eatnakara of the ninth, Kshe- 
mendra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Somadeva, Mankha, 
Kalhana, &c., of the twelfth century, see Biihler, Eeport 
of Journey, L o, p. 42 ff. 

P. 199, note For the text of these Suttas see now 
Grimblot, Sept sutiasPdlis (Paris, 1876), p. 89 ; ‘ nachcham 
gUam vdiditam pekkhdm alcT<M/nxim . . iti vd iti evariLLpd 
vCsMxidassarvd* (exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 179, 
215). From this it appears that the word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term vlsfdka as 
rather, specially, pekkKd '{preh 8 hya)y ‘ exhibition,* * spec* 
tacle/ translated by * theatricals,* pp. 65, 179, ‘ represents* 
tions drainatiques,* p. 21 5 ; comp, prekslianaka as the name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Da^ardpa, p. 6), 
and dri§ya in the Sahitya-darpaua as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 2CX), 13, 205, 20. According to Hall, Vdsavad., In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabhdti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandhu, and if so, of course, d fortiori, earlier than 
Bans : the latter, however, does not allude to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-charita, 
wliere he enumerates his predecessors (Hall, ibid,, pp. 13, 
14). See also Ind, Strdfen, i. 355. 

P. 201, note ||. According to Lassen, /. AK,, iii 855, 
*1163, Bhoja died in 1053. An inscription of his in the 
Ind, Antig,, 1877, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022. 

P. 263, note. According to Biihler, iwd. Aniiq., v. 112 
(April, 1876), a gi*ant of King Jayabhaia is ‘ older than 
the year 445 a.d., and dated in the Vikrama era.* 

P. 204, note 211 In Z, D, JIf. (?., xxx. 302, Jacobi cites 
from the Urva^i a (chronometrical) datum betokening 
Greek influence. 

P. 207, note Of new publications, &c., of Indian 
dramas have to be mentioned : Bhandarkar*6 edition of the 
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Malatf-xoadhaTa (Bombay, Capp^er’s edition of the 
fiatndvali (1877, in the second edition of Bdlitlingk's 
tSanskrit-Chrestomathie), the Bengali tocension of the l§a< 
icuntak, edited by Pischel (see Cappellei' in the Jmaer 
Lit. Zeit., 1877, p. 121), the two latter dramas translated 
by Lndw. Ftitze; lastly, Begnaud’s translation of the 
Mrichhaka^ika (Paris, 1876)). — On the question as to the 
various recensions of Edli^a’s Sakuntali— discussed in 
I. St., xiv. 161 ff. — see also Buhler’s Beport of Journey, < 
1 . a, p. bcxxv. £, where the first act of the Kashmir recen- 
sion of this drama is printed.' 

P. 210, note To this place also belongs Srivara’s^ 
Subhashitdvali of the fifteenth century, containing quota-" 
tions from more than 350 poets; see Buhler, Beport of 
Journey, 1 . e., p. 61 fiT. ; further, the Subhdshita-jatndkara 
by Krishna Sliastri Bhitavadekar (Bombay, 1872). — Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Zur.Krit'Stund 
Erkldrung verstAiedener indiseher Werke, published by 0 . 
Bdhtlingk in vols. vil and viii of the Milangea AsioHgues- 
of the St. Petersburg Academy (1875-76). 

P. 212, note Comp. Benfey’s Introduction to Bick- 
ell’s edition and translation of the ‘ Kalilag uud Hamnag* 
(Leipzig, 1876). It now appears doubtM whether the 
ancient Pablavi version really rested upon one individual 
work as its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re- 
garded as an epitome of several independent texts; see my 
notice of the above work in LU. €. El., 1876, Ko. 31, 
Biihler, Beport of Journey, p. 47 ; Ptym in the Jfermr Lit. 
Zeit., 1878, Art ri8. 

P. 213, note Bead f recast by Blsbemendra.' It is 
only to Kshemendm that the statements from Btihler’s 
letter, given in the next sentence, refer. Biihler now 
places him in the second and third quarter of the eleventh 
century,^Eeport of Journey, I, e., p. 45 ffi 

P: 213. On the Bdjartaraingipf see now Biihler, Beport 
of Journey, pp. 52-60, Ixvi-lxxxii. (where an amended 
translation of 1. 1-107 is mveii ) ; and on the Nila-mata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century, ibid., p. 38 ff., Iv. ff. 

P. 214, npte The Harsha-charita appeared at Cal- 
cutta in 1876, edited byJivananda. — On the Siiihasana- 
dvatrin^ika see now my paper in I. St., xv. 185 ff. 

P. 215, note In the interpretation of Indian insorip- 
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lions, Biihler and *Fleet also, m particular, iiave of late doue 
very, active service (especially in Ind, Antiq., vols. v., vi.). 

P. 221, note Goldstiicker'a ‘facsimile’ (comp, note 
p. lOo) edition of the Manavakalp. is not ‘ photo-litho- 
graphed,’ but lithogi-aphed from a tracing. 

P. 226, note 233 . Kielhorn has come forward with great 
vigour in defence of the Mahdbhdshya, first, in a lengthy 
article in the iTid. Antiq., v. 241 (August 1876), iiei:t in 
his Essay, Kdtydyana a 7 id Patamjali (Bombay, December 
1876), which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts ; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted; in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 18/8, 
gives the navdhnikain). Cf., further, two articles by Bhar.i- 
darkar, On the^ Relation of Kdtydyana to Pd^yini and of 
Patamjali to Kdtydyana m Ind.Antiq.^Y, 345 ff. (December 
1876), and on GoldstucJcer*s Theory dlout Pdnini *8 Technical 
Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G/s Pdninij, ibid,, 
vi. 107 fF. To this place also belongs an article on the 
MahabMshya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared in the Ind, Aniiq.. 
vi. 301 ff., in October 1877. 

P. 226, note 233 On the antiquity of the Kdiika seu 
now Buhler’s Keport of Journey, p, 72. The issue of the 
work in the Pandit is perhaps by this time completed. It 
is to be hoped that it will appear in a separate edition. — 
Btthler’s information regarding Vyadi, the Mababhdshya, 
Katantra, &c., is given in detail in his Report of Journey. 
— On Burnells essay. On the Amdra School of Sanshrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains ricli materials, see 
my critique in the Jenacr Lit, Zeit,, March 1 876, p. 202 ff. 
— Of Hemachandra’s Prdkrit-Grammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, i877> text and good index of 
words). 

P. 229, note t. This note, according to Barth, Eevue 
Critique^ 3d June 1876, is to be cancelled, as ^araitre can 
only have the sense of ‘ seem’ (scheine^i), 

P. 231, note 2 ^ 2 , On Kshemendra’s Loka-praka^a see 
Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, 29. See note above to p. 182. 

P. 231, note 2<^ A The translation of the Sdliitya-darpana 
in the Bibl, Indica i.s now fini^^hed. — For the rich informa- 
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tion supplied by Btthler regarding the Alaipkdra literature 
in Kashmir, see his Eeport of Journey, p, 64 fC Accord- 
ing to this, the Alaipkdra-Mstra of Bha(ta Udbhata dates 
from the time of Jayapida whose sabhdpati the 

author was. Ydmana, too, in Biihler’s opinion, belongs to 
the same period. Anandavardhana and BatndWa belong 
to the ninth century, Mukula to the tenth, Abhinavagupta 
to the beginning, Budratato the end, of the eleventh, while 
Euyyaka flourished at the commencement, and Jayaratha 
at the close, of the twelfth century ; Mammat;a is to be 
placed still later. 

23s, note Of the Sarva-dariana-samgraha there 
is now a translation, by Cowell and Gough, in the Pandit, 

1875 ff. 

P. 237, note The Sdmkhya-tattva-pradipa has been 
translated by Govindadevaidstrin in the Pandit, Nos. 98 ff. 

P* 237, note Abhinavagupta was still living in 
A.D. 1015 ; Biihler, Eeport of Journey, p. 80. — The Saiva- 
^dstra in Kashmir, ibid., pp. 77-82, is divided into two 
gi;bups, of which the one connects itself with the Spanda- 
Jdstra of Vasugupta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijnd-^dstra of Somdnanda (ab. 900) and Utpala (ab. 930). 
It is of the latter — which appears to rest upon j§amkara — 
that Abhinavagupta is the leading representative. 

P. 24 1, note The last number of this edition of ^aba- 

rasvdmin brings it down to 10. 2. 73 ; the edition of the 
Jaiminlya-nydya:mdla-vistara has just been completed by 
Cowell. The Jaimini-sdtra is being published in the 
Bombay monthly periodical, * ShaddarSana-chintanika,’ 
begun in January 1877 — commentary with a 
double translation, in English and Mahrdthi. 

P. 243, note VdehaspatimWra's Bhdmatf, a gloss on 
£§amkai*a's commentary on the Yeddnta-siitra, is in course 
of publication in the Pibl. Ind. edited by Bdlaidstrin, — 
commenced in 1876. — In the PaTif^it for 1876, p. 1 13, in 
the Preface to his edition of Srlnivdsaddsa’s Yatlndramata- 
dfpika, Edmami^radastrin cites a passage from Eamdn^a’s 
Brahmasdtra-bhashya, in wliich the latter mentions tiie 
bhagavad-Bodh&yma as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated from biin by several generations oti)i!i/rvdchd/rya$. 
As sttch pilrvdchdryas Edmamidra gives tlie names of 
Oramifla, Guhadeva, and Brahmanandi, at the §ame tjme 
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designating them' by the epitiiets maiuxrM and suprdcui,- 
ncdatna. By Srinivdsadasa himself (p. 115) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order : Vyasa, Bodhayona, 
Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Dravidachdryh, ^ri- 
Parafikudanatha, Yamunamuni, YatlSvara. — Here is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the Paijdit, by Vechana- 
ramadastnn, of two commentaries on the Vedanta-sdtra, 
viz., the Saiya-bhashya of ^rikantha ^ivdchdrya (see D. 
M, (?., xxvii. 166), and the Veddnta-kaustubha-prnbhd of 
Kedava Kdirnfrabhatta.— Further, iii the second edition of 
liis SaiishriUChTestoinathie (1877) Bohtlingk has given a 
new translation of the Vedanta-Sdra ; and the Vidvan- 
nianoranjinf of Kamatfrtha, a commentary thereon, has 
been published, text with translation, in the Pamiit by 
Gough and Govindadevaddstrin. In the same journal lias 
also appeared the Advaita-makaranda of Lakshmldhara. 

P. 245, note A translation, hy Ke 4 ava 5 dstrin, of the 
Nyaya-darfena and of * Vdtsydyana's commentary thereon, 
lias begun to appear .in the Pandit (new series, vol. ii.). 
The fourth book of Gafige^a's Nydya-chintamani, with tlie 
oomrnentary of Euchidatta, has also been edited, ihid. 
(Nos. 66-93) BdlaiSdstrin. 

P. 247, note Of importance are the names, com - 
municated to me from Albiriini by Ed. Sachau, of the 
mendzil in Soghd and Khvdrizm, the list of which begins 
with thnrayyd, i.e., with hHitihd, and that under the name 
varvi; by this is evidently meant parviz, i.e., the name 
which stands third in the Bundehesh, whence it neces- 
sarily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
modern one, commencing with d&vini ; see Jenaer Lit. Zeit, 
1877 (7^^ April), p. 221. Some of the names here cited 
by Albfrdnf are distinctly Indian, as frshfbdth, i.e., pro- 
dithapdda, the ancient form of name, consequently, (not 
bhadrapadd). Here, too, presumably, as ‘^in the case of 
Ohina, the Buddhists were the channel of conimunication. 

Pp. 250, 251, note The proposition laid down by 
H. Jacobi in Z. D. M. <?., xxx. 306, that no Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order — Sun, 
Moon, Mars, &c. — can have been composed earlier than 
the third century a.i>., has application to Ydjnavalkya. an 
well aa to the Atharva-pari^ishtas, which in point of fac* 
.vlready obn^rve this order; see T, Sf,, x. 317. 
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P. 253, note * The absonoe of mention of the Eomakas 
In the Kdmayana may perhaps also rest upon geographical 
;*^rouads, namely, on tlie probable origin of the poem in 
Jhe east of India, in tlie land of the Kodaks, whereas the 
‘war-part’ of tlie Mahd-Bharata was in ^ likelihood 
ocHuposed in Central, if not in Western India. 

P. 256, note 2^. Cf. Thibaut’s paper * On the iSiflva- 
sutras’ in the Ji/wni. As. Soc. Bengal, 1875 (minutely dis- 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist. lit. div. of the Zeitsch. 
fur Math vjid PhysiJc, vol. x^ii.), and his edition of the 
i 5 ulva-sdtra of Baudliayana with the commentary of Dva- 
rakdndtliayajvan (text with translation) in the Pandit, 
May, 1 875-;;. 

P, 256, note The explanation of the Indian figures 
Irom the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
’‘udely shaken, see Biihler in hid. Arvt., vi. 48, — through 
the deciphering, namely, of the ancient * Ndgari numerals ' 
by Pandit Bhagvankl Indraji, ilidL, p. 42 ff. These, it 
appears, turn out to be other letterb, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called in ques- 
tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, 
for the rest, still obscure : the zero has not yet a place 
among them; there are ietter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
being merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to looo. Comp. pp. 222, 
note 233 and 257, note 

P. 26o> note * The rem^der of the Ydtta has now 
been edited by Kern in /. St., xiv. and xv. 

P. 266 ff. In complete opposition to the former dreams 
about the high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas has 
recently, in Z D. M. G., xxx. 617 ff. and xxxi. 647 ff., 
characterised even the most ancient of lie Indian medical 
texts as quite modem productions, to bo traced to Arabian 
sources. In ^he accounts given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, and of the translation of works of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog- 
nises hardly any value. As regards the latter point, how- 
ever, there exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt, 
upon statements of so definite character made by the 
old Arab chroniclers; while, with respect to the former f 
point the language of Siif^ruta, Cbaraka. &c., is di">tinctly 
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opposed to the assignment to them of so la^e a date. 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Greel': 
(or even Arabian)* conceptions in the works in question 
will have to be thankfully received. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in no way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are well attested 
by evidence from the Vedic period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

P, 270, note Charaka, as Blihler informs me, has 
now olso been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr. Annr 
Mureshvar Kunte, Grant Medical College. 

P. 271, note The Kavi translation of tlie Kanian- 
daki-nfti probably belongs, at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Maha-Bharata ; sec 
remark above to note — Progress has been made with 
the printing of Nirapeksha's commentary in the Bibl, 
Indica. 

P. 273, note On modern Ijidiau music, see nov/ the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta, 
1875 if., cf. Jenaer Lit, Zeit, 1877, p. 487. — ^It is possible 
that the investigation of the (fdnas of the Sama-veda, in case 
these arc still in actual use and could be observed, might 
yield 'some practical result for the ancient laukika music 
also. 

P. 274, note For such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
(Jnpid behind her, see J. J. Bernouilli, Aphrodite (Leipzig, 
1873), PP* 24s, 370, 405. See also numerous representa- 
tions of the kind in the Mvs4e de Sculpture par Ic Comte 
F. do Clarac (Paris, 1836-37), yol. iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
612, 615, 620, 622, 626-628, 634. 

P. 278, note ^27 Biihler has also published a transla- 
tion of Apastamba : it is now being reprinted in the series 
of ‘Sacred Books of the East’ which is appearing under 
Max Muller’s direction. — Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised in Jiva- 
nanda’s large collection ‘Dharlnashastrasamgraha’^ (Cal- 
cutta, I‘876), which, all -inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abundaiiQe of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small Sniriti-toxts, namely, 3 Atris, 2 Vishpus, 2 
Haritas. YajnavaUcya, 2 U^-pnas’, Aiigiras, Y^^ma, Apa- 
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stamba, Sai|ivarta, Kdtydyana, Bfihaspati, 2 Fara^^ias, 
2 Vyisas, Saftlcha, likbi^a, Daksha, 2 Gautainas, uid 
2 Vasishthas. — ^Ndrada’s has been translated by 

Jolly (London, 1876); see also his papers, Ueber die neht- 
liche SteUung der Frauen hei den Tndem (Munich, 1876), 
and Ueber das indische Sckvldreeht (Munich, 1877).- 

P. 280, note ***. The Arupa-Sniriti, Biihler informs me, 
is quite a late production, probably a section of a Purdpa. 

P. 281. As Ydjnavalkya enumerates the planets in their 
Greek order (i. 295) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third centuiy A.D. (see remark above to p. 2$!, 
note following Jacobi). 

P. 284, 5, See remark on Pafichdlachanda above, role 
to p. so. 

P. 288. E. Senart, in his ingenious work. La lAgendt 
du Bovddka (Paris, 1875), traces the various legends that 
are narrated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of Krishna 
also) to ancient solar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha ; comp, my detailed notice and partial 
rejoinder in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1876 (29th April), p. 282 ff. ‘ 

P. 291, note f. Schiofner’s ‘Indische Erzahlungen,’ 
from the Kdgyur, in vols. vii. and viiL of th& Mtlau^es 
Asiatigyes of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace already 
forty-seven such legends. 

P. 292, note Whether the Buddh^hosha of this in- 
scription is, as Stevenson assumes (p. 13), to bo identified 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doubtful, 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these inscriptions 
belong to a. far older period; see Bhan^arkar in the 
Transadims of the Londm Congress of Orientalists (1876), 
p. 306 if. 

P. 293, note *. Sept suttas Pdlis, tirds 'du Dighanikdya, 
from the papers of Paul Grimblot, were published by his 
widow _^in 1876 "(Paris), text with translation. — The 
second part of Fausboll’s edition of the JAtaka appeared 
in 1877. — The Mahaparinibbana-sutta was edited in 1874 
by Childers in £he Journal R. A. 8 ., vols. vii. and viii. : a 
separate impression of it has just appeared. The same 
journal ’ also contains an edition of the Patimokkha by 
Dickson. An edition of the whole Vinaya-pitaka by 
Herm. Oldenbcrg is in the press. 

P. 297, note A collected edition ol the sacred Afigas 
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of tlic .I.iinas wafe published last year (1877) at Calcutta 
by Dhanapatisifthaji : the text is accompanied with the 
commentaiy of Abhayadeva and a JAdsAd-explanation by 
Bhagvdn Vijaya. 

P. 300, note On this compare also S. Beal, The 
BuddMst Tripitahi as it is hmm in China and Japan 
(Devonport, 1876). 

P. 303, note J. On possible points of connection between 
the Avesta and Buddhism see Jenaer Lit. Zdt., 1877, p. 

221. 

P. 305, note J. In Oautama the word bkiksku appears 
expressly as the name of the third of the four dSraims ; 
in place of it Manu has yati. 
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Mcshapdda, 85. 24$. 
aksJiara, ‘syllablo,* 15, it? 

— pluloa., 1 61. 

Agar-^tya, 53. 275 (archil.), 

Agui, 31-40* I’3* *59- 303* 

— cluiyana, 120. (274). 

— Ptird^a, 1 91. 231. 271. 275. 281, 
318. 

—^rahasya, I18. f20. 

Agnivc^a, 265. 266. 269 (mod.). 
Agnisvdmin, 79. 
agra, 190. 
aghdSi 248. 

Anga, 25. 216 («. Vcdduga), 296. 

297. 326, 327 (Jain.). 

Angas,- 147* 

Afigir, 158. 

Angiras, 31. 53, X53. 158. 160. 162. 
164, -250. 325 {Smriti). 

— (Jupiter) 250. 

AngirasaSy 1 24. 148 ff. 

AjAtasabni, 51. 127. 138. 286 (his 

six teachers). 

— comm., 82.- 
atfJeruahfa, ill. 
atthdkaihd, 292. 

Atri, 31. 38. 53. 102. 103. 140 Vcd. 

— 102. 283. 325 (jur.). 

— 269 mcd. 

— daughter of, 38. 140. 

— bfihad^, 269 (nn'd,). 

— laghu% 269 (m<>d.). 

Atharvan, 151 (ai'> prajdpati), I53 

{bfikaspati and bhcigavayU), 158. 
164. 

— (s=s At?t, V€da)f 7‘^- 
Alharva-PgrUishiaSf 2^19. 251. 253. 

265. 

the forby-eightli Atb. Paj\, 313. 
316. 31;- 318. 


AthtirVit~Pari^isK(n, Qreok order of 
tho planets in the Atk. 

323. 

— Paippah^ 158. 169. 

— PrdtUdJchyat 1 46. 151. 

— F<da, 8. 22. 29. 145 ff. 249. 265. 

— dikbare, 164. 

— dikhd, 164. 16.:. 

AtharvaMras, 1 54. \ 0 Ck 160, 170. 
AeAfinu-SaipAiid, il, 200. 318. 
AtkarvMgirciBit^9 xx* 72. 93. 121- 

127. 149. 150 {^rcsa sing.) 
AtharvdnM,iis, X74. 148. 149. 
AikarvopanUh^f, '?S. 1 53 ft 239, 
athd *tah, 245. 265. 
AdbhuMharmaf 301 (Buddb.). 
AdbliUta^Brdkmana^ 69. X52. 
advaiia, 17 1. 

Advaitchmakwrarida, 323. 
adhidevatam^ 121. 
adhiyajnatn^ 121. 
adkyaywna, 8. 
adkydtmam, 121. 

A dhydimardmdyana, 1 68. 
adhydya, 14. 3 5 -* I 07 * *^ 7 * 
adhydyddin, 66 . 
adhvaryu, 14. So. 149. 
adhvaryvs (pi.), 8. 80. 86. 87. I 2 f« 
Ananta, 141 (conim.). 

Anantadeva, xoi. 

Ananfcayajvan, 85. 245. 
anaphdf 255 (Greek), 

Anwcrama^iSy 24. 32. 33. 61, 64. 6$. 
74. 83. 85. 87. 88. 90. 103. 104. 
107. 143 - 3 I 44 - HS* ^ 5 ^* 

Anupada Sdtra^ So, 81. 84. 88. 95. 
Anfibrdhtnaijia, 12. 82; 
amihrdJimaninf 82. 
AnwbhdtiprakdiOf 97. 
.AnubhUtlsvardpichirya, 225 « 
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dmilamha^ 63 . 
anuvdhaf 31. 33. 88. 94, 107. 109, 
i24. 145' 

— *^kdnu/cramant, 32, 6x. 
anuvydkhydnOy 122. 127. 
anuMmna, I2f. 122. 127. 
anustotra, 84. 
andchdna, 78. 

Andhafca-Vyiiibnayas, 1 85 
Andhomati, 106. 
anvadhydyv,f 57. 176. 
anvdkhydna, 122. 

Apdntaratainas, 243 
Apaaras, 125. 

Abliayadovn, 327. 

Abhichdra-Kafpa^ 153. 

Abhidharma (Tiuddh,). 290. 20?. 

307 ff. 

Abhidhdna- ch i v ffbnant, 230. 

— ratnamdldy 230 , 

Abhinavagnpta, 237. 273. 32.'' 
ahhinimrvUaf 278. 

A hhinish hrainana-Siib'ay 300, 
Abbimanyu, 2x9. 220. 223. 
abkiyajna-gdthde, 45. 

Abhirn, 3. 
obhyamikta-, 122. 

Amamkoakaf 220, 229 fF. 267. 
AmaMchandra, 190. 

Amaradcva, 228. 

Amarasinba, 200. 219. 227 fT, 
^maru, 210. 

Atnita, 306. 

Amitdbha, 298. 306. 

Amitraghdta, 251. 

A mfitanddopanishad, 1 54. 1 65 . 1 7 1 . 
AmpUavindupani shady 99. 154. 165. 
Ambd, 1 14. 134- 3 ^ 7 - 
Ambikd, 39. 114. 134. 317. 
Ambdlikd, 39. 114- 134. 317. 
ayana, 66. 
ayopil, HI. 

Ayodhyd, 89, 178. 224. 

Arupa, 133 93. 

— Smfdtiy 280. 326, 

Arupb 93 (and plur.) 

Arkaliuas, 33. 

arjuna, Arjuna (and Indra), 37. 50. 
II4. 115. 134. 135. 136. 137, 185. 
186. 

arjunyaUf 248. 

Arthasdsir<t, 271.273. 275. 
ard/ia-t 73 (inhabited plfire). 
ardhamdffadhfy 295. 296. 297. 
arhani, 78. 138. *305. 
Alarphtraiddiraf 231. 322. 


Avaddna, 299. 301 (Buddfa.), 
Avalokite^vara, 298. 299. 
avyaktay 238, 

Avyayavjitli, 227. 
asitipcUhaf 119. 

Adoka, 179. 273. 290. 291. 
A^vaghosba, 161. 162. 

A^vapati, 71. 120. 
advamcdha, 54. 114. 126, 

— okdijda, 118. 

Advala, '53. 129, 

Aslid^ha, 133. 

ashJaka, 31. 32. 42. 43. 89. 

ashtildhydyty 118. 

asuray 302 (s«m formed from). 

— inegungo of the A.*s, l8a 

— Kriehiia, 148. 304. 

— Maya, 253, 274. 
ahargantty 258. 
dhiy 36. 

ahlnay 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
Aboba1as6ri, I ox. 
dkdsci, 128. 

dkoketay 254. 
dkhydnay 122. 193* 

— vidaSy 45 * 

AgamaMstm, 161. 

Agnivt%a, 102. 285. 
Agnivei5ydyana, 49. 53. I02. 
dgneyam parvOy 66 . 

AngiraBa, 71, 148. 1 53. 
Angirasakalpay 153, 
dchdryay 73. 77. 81. 121. 

A^dra, 68, X25. 

dnava, *71. 
dtman, 97. 156. i6i ff. 

— [viaJidn)y 238. 

Atmap 7 'obodhopanishady 1 66. 167 

169. 

Atmdnanda, 42. 

Atmopanishady 158. 162. 

Atreya, 87-89. 91. 92. 93. 102. X03. 
TaitLy 153. Ath.y 241. 242. (phil). 
2O5. 269. (mod.). 

— kanishtha^y 269. (med.). 

— hriliad^y 269. (med.). 

— madhyama'^y 269. (rned.). 

— vriddha^y 269. (ined.). 
y (j}hikshu), 284. 

Atharvana, 128, 149. 

YGfihyay 152. 

AtharvanikaB. 82 1 49. 
Aiharvanhjarudropanitdiady 1 54. 1 7Ck 
dditya, 131. 

dditydniy 131. 

Adityaddsai 259. 
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Adibuddlia, 29S. • 

lidritt, 73. I3I. 149. 235. 30X. 
Anandd-giri, 5s. 243. 

— indtia, 51. 

— tlrl,ha, 42. 51. 

— Tana, i^3. 

— Tardbana, 322. 

Jnanduva^ff, 94. 154. 156. 157. 
Anaifcliyn, 55. 

Andhraa, 94, 

Apastajnbii, 88, .89 ff. 100. loi. I02. 

317. 3'?5- 

— Dmrma^Httra, loi. 102. 106. 27S. 

Apl?!i,=!2^. 

dpoHimo% ^55 (Grceic). 

A ptavajr;r ’/ 1 6 1 . 

Abhiprat? 5 riiiri, 136. 

Amartfja> 261. 

dvana, naincn in), 53. 12O, 

Ayj)l3BThf>r»a, 130. 

Jyurvr.d*j. <!<>«;. 267. 271, 

cim, 254 (Greok). 

Aranyakaf 8. 28. 29. 48. 92, 

— kdnday 1 18. 

153. 

— iarrdhildi 65. 

Ar(in,yaQ(ina.y 64. 65* 
Arainya'Satrihiidy 3^1 6» 

Ard^a, Ariilhi, 285. 

Ani^a, 93. 

Aru^i, 5^- ^9* 7** 123. 13a 132- 


133. 157. 286. 

ArunihopanUhad, 163. 164, 


Arunine, 93, 
Amr.oya, 13 


mr.oya, 133. 1 57, 


drchika, 63, 65. 66. 

Arjunaka, 1S5. 

Aryas, 3. 79. 178. 

Aryabhata, 61. 254. 255. 257 fT. 
Aryahhafiya, 61. 257. 
AryaBiddJhdvta, 257. 
ArydpaUchdHtii 237. 

257* 

Arsha, 85. 

Arthikopanifkady 162. 
Arttheya-Ratfyfv, 75. 77. 
Arsheya-BrSjimariay 74. 313. 316. 
Alambilyatin, 53. 

ATanfcikfli, 259. 

Avantikd, ritiy 232. 

AiSdrka, 84. 278. 

A^marathah, kalpahy 46. 53 ' 242. 
A 4 maratbya, 53. 242. 
dhramaby *>mopani9hady 164, 
{pihik$hu)y 327, 


i ^vatrr^vi, 133, 
iSvaldyara, 32. 34. 49. 52 ff. 59. 62. 
So. 85. loi. ic6. i 6 g, iC'O. 

— KanSalya, 15^. 

— PanHihtay 62. 

— Prdkmai^ay 49, 

Aivina-iastray 314. 
dMni senea, 323. 

Asurjiyana, 128. 140. 

Afiuri, 128. 131. 133. 137. 235. 236 
dskanday 113. 

(hpkvjily 254 (Qrook). 
Asphuji(d)<lhvaja (?), 258. 
iJckavdla, 264 (Arabic). 
ipitmikd, 89. 

Itonl, 48. 

ItUidmay 24. 72. 93, 1*22. 124. I2>. 
159. 190. 19 1. 

IHhxisapurdnay I2l, 183. 301. 
iltha^ 254 (Greek). 
ttihikMay 264 (Arabic), 
ityvHoy 300. 
inihihd^ 264 (Arabic), 
ivduvdray 264 (AraV).) 

Indra, 32,40. 52.63. 123. I27. 176 
(grairnn.), x86, 21 T. 265 (tnodA, 

303- » ^ 

— and Arjuna, 37. 50, H5. 136, 

185. 186. 

IndrajananiyBy 193, 

Indradaita, 293. 

Indradyumna, 

Indraprastba, 17^ 

Indrota, 34. 125. 

IriTiiti, 178. 

U, 108. 

l^dna, 45. 1 10. 

Ihpanifhad, 116. 155. 3^?. 
iharay 238. 

I^vara, 272 raws. ^ 
l^varakpsb^a, 236. 237, 

Uardplia, 264 (Arabic). 
uhtapratyxiktamy | 22 . 

vMkay 67. 81. 
vktkdrtJia, 83. 

Ukba, 91. 

Ugrascna, 125. 135, 
uchduiy 257. 

Ujjayini, 185. 201. 209. 252. 257 
259 - 29 .«;^ 

Ujjvaladatta^ 226* 
w^i, 216. 226. 

UUaratdpinly 169. 

Uttaramimdnsdy 239 ff. 
UttarardmacJutritOy 207 

UUwmalHt 157. 
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utlard, vUardrckUca, 63. 65. 
utUvrdikdd^t 247. 

Uipala, 243. 260, 322. 

Uipalinif 227. 

U'iayana, 246, 
vddtiaf 314. 
udichyas, 132, 178. 
iidgdiar, 14. 67. 149. 

UdcWlaka, 69. 71. 123. I30. Ijr. 
157. 284. 

Uddyotakara, 245* 

Udbnata, 322. 

Upoffi'antha-SiUra, 83. 84^ 
Upatishya, 199. 
itpadda, 301 (Buddh.), 
upadhd, 144. 

Upmiifvads, 28. 29. 42. 48. 73* 74- 
I2I. 127. 153 ff. 235. 277. 

— number of, 154. 155. 

— {Up, JBrdhnuina), 34. 74. 
Upapurd^aSf 171. 491. 282. 
Upalekhdf 40. 59. 

Upaveda^ 265. 271. 273. 
upavydkhydna, 122 . 
itpaskdraf 244. 

upa^hay 114^ 
updlchydna, 73, 122. 

Vpdnga%y 297 (Jain.). 
vpddkydya, 82. 

nirapcicshdy 271. 
iipdsuka, ^sikd, 306. 

Upendra, 303. 
ithkayam ar^iarena, 49, 

Umd, 74. 156. 
uraga, 98. 303. 

Urva 4 f, 134. 207 (drama). 20S. 
Mlcdy ^6. 

Uva^^a,* 42. 

U^anas (Ktfvya), 36. 153, 

— 278. 282. 325 (jur.). 

Udinara, 45, 

Uohastii 71. 

U8htra, 3. 

Oat^ 34. 43. 59. 116. 

IJva^a, 144. 

Ckagdna, Uhyagdna, 64, 
^ik-SarrJdtdy 9. lo. ii. 14. 3* 

— and Sdina-S., readiny^a of, 3 1 3. 

— concluding verse of, in the forty- 
eighth Par.y 313. 

^ Kashmir MS*, 314. 

— galildi in, 314, 3*5* 

^igvidhdna, 62, 74. (33). 313. 314. 

j^igveda, 8. 33 (rfj7vcdagupta7jc), 45. 

I2t. 123. 127* 


ficJiaSy 8. 0. 14. 31. 33. 63. 64. 6 % 
74* 75. ^ 

— number of, 121. 153. 

Ijiiahi, 8 (= Veda). 122. 145, 

•— Brdhmana, 64. 

— mukkdnif 66. 

Risky- AnvJ^amaril,. 88. 

Ekacbdr^i, 42. 91. 
ekapddikd, X17. 
ekavachana, 124. 
ckahansay 129. 

ekdka, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
eifcc. 134. 140. 

AiksUvdka, 125. 

Aitaroya, 48. 49. 56. 70. 85. 

— BrdJima^Oy 16. 44 ff. 72. 

•— '^yakdy 34. 62. 

— ^ydranyakay 32. 48 ff. 7$. 315. 

— "yina, 49. 81. 85. 

— ^opanishad, 48. 155. 

Aitiddyana, 53. 241 (Aita®), 

Aindra (School), 321. 
aindramparmy 66. 
aUvarihay 309. 

ovty 158. 160' 161. 163. 164. 

t>r{mikdy 89. 

auhthika, 83. 240. 

AukWyas, 08. 

A.uduIomi, 242. 

Audanya, 1 34, 

CKdichyOy 34. 

Audumbai^yana, 53. 

Audddlaki, 157 (Ved.), 267 (erot.). 
Audbhdri, 88. 

Aupatasvini, 134. 

Aupatnanyava, 75. 

Aupavedi, 133. 

Aupa^ivi, 143. 

Aupoditeya, 133. 

Auldkya, 246. 

Ausb^rdksbi, 75. 

Kansavadhay 198. 207. 

Kfichchdnd (Buddha’s wife), 318. 
Kachchdyana, 227. 293. 

K?4ha, 89. 02. 184 ; plur, 88. 8gi 

317- 

— Kdldpas, 89. 

— IHlUiy 157. 

— mfuiy 89. 

— irutyupanUkad, 163. 164, 

— Satray 99. 100. 

Kanabhaksba, Kapabhuj, 245. 

260. 

Kandda, 244. 245. 246. 
kandihdy 59, 89. 107. 117. 118-120. 
kai^my 140 (deaf). 
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3. 3t. S^* *o6. X05 (plur.). 
^46,^ 

’—Smiiti-Sdstrat 143. 

Ka^ha, 304. 

Karihi, Ka!,ihiyano, 304. 

Katas, 13$. 

KatJidmritidgaraf 213. 217. 219. 

223. 

Kadrfi, 134. 

Kanishka, Kanerki, 205* 218. 219. 
220. 222. 223. 281. 285. 287. 288; 
2^. 294. 302. 306. 308. 

269 ( trey a), 
Icmydhmdvl^ 157. 

Kapaixiigiri, 179. 

Kapavdisvdtani, 42. loi. 
htpiujala^ 21 1. 

Kiipila, 96. 137. 162. 2358*. 272. 
284. 308.* 

Kapilavaatu, 33. 137, 2S*|. 
Kapish^hala, 265. 268 (med.). 

— Ko^has, 88. 
Kapisliikala^SartJdtdi 88 . 
Kabandha, 149. 

Kabandhin, 159. 

Kambojais, 178.220, 

^lamvdlaf 264A*rab. 
karataka, 206. 

Jcar&^at 259 (aatr.). 

— kutihala, 261, 262. 

— siira, 262. 

KaraY'indaavdmin, loi 
kardUf 159. 

Karko, 141* 

Kar 9 «ltaka 3 ,. 9 i. 

Karnisuta, 270, 

Kai maoda, ^dmaa, 305. 
Karmapradipaf 84. 85. 278. 
Kam&mimdAsdi 239 IT. 

Karoiargha, 153. 
kalds (iho sisty-four), 275* 
Kddpa’JS^trat 227 (gramm.). 
Kaldpiu, 284. 

Mi, 213. 2S3 yuga. 

— o/a, 205. 260. 26? 

Kalinga, 2C9. 

Kalinittha, 272. 
kaliyuga, 243. 

KaJki-Purdm, 191. 

Kalpa, i6.4’6. 53. 75. 93. iSl(Atk). 
17O. 242. 

— kdrd, i/|4. 

— SUraSt 16. 34. 75. 100- io2( V»*d.), 
297 (Jain.) 317. 

Ktdpdnupada, 84. 
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KaTOsba, 120 

Kavi, 153 (U!<.'Ui:ia). 191. 195. 
Kaviputra, 204. 205. 

Kavirdja, 196. 

kaiyapo, 140 (having blaek tci-th). 
KaiSyapa, 53. 140. 

— 278. 282 jur. 
koihdya, 78. 306. 

Kaserumaiit, 188. 

Kahola, 129. 133, 

Kdfikdyaua, 153 (Ath.). 2Cd. 269 
(med.) 

KMhaka, 41. 8 1. 85. S8. S9 If. 10]. 
lor. 317. 

Kdihalcopanishudp) ]. 15C, 23S. 240 
kdi,idda, 246. 

kdnda, 59. 89.91. 92. 117 if. 14$. 
KKndiamiiyjuui, 53. 

K^nva, 103. 106. in ff. 142. 143. 

144 (gramm.). 

Kdnvaha, 105. 

Kariviputra, 105. 

Kilnvydyana, 105. 

Kdlantra, 22G. 227. 32 L 
Kiitiya^Cfiliya, 142. 

K(Ulya- 8 Mra, 91. 99. 100. 14?: 
Kdtya, 138. 223, 

Kiitytiyana, 53. Ci. So. 83.84. 

138 ff. (Ved.) 222. 321. (gramm.)^ 
227 lex. 266 med. 285 (Buddh.). 

I — Smjiti-Sdstra of, 143. 326, 

I — Kabandhin, 159.^ 

KiCtytiyaui, 127. 1*38; w Durgd, 

138. 157. „ „ 

— putra, 71. 138, 285. 

KidmiOaH, 213. 

KdpUa^&iitra, 236. 

Kdpya, 126. 137. 223:236. 237. 284. 
Kdmandckiya {Niti^Sdstra), 271. 

325- 

Kdm>Skirat 2 lPl, 

Kfimuki)[yaDa, 24X. 

KamplL% 114. 115; •lya, 115. 138. 
Kimboja, 7J, 

Kdran^avyuha, 299. 

ICdrttakaujapa, 266. 

Kdrttikoya, 103 (comm.), 
kdi'Vfuika, 309. 

ICilrBhndjini, 140. 241. 242. 

Kttla, :^8. 

Kdlanimaya, 262, 

Killabavius, 14. 81. 83. 96. 
Killayavaua, 220. 221. 
Kdldyydrudropanbkad, 17 1. 

Kdidpa, 89. 96. 
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195. 196. 200 ff. 209. 228. 
250. 252. 266. 318 f. 

— three KlUd^as, 2a'^ 

Jcdli, 159. 

Kdvaaheya, 120. 131, 

Kdtila, 236. 

kdvyoB, 183. 191. 195. 210. 

Kivya 36 (U.4ana8). 1 53. 
KiSiAfya^ifakdia^ 204. 232, 
Kdvyddaria, 232. 
KdvydidrfikdravrUtit 226. 232. 
KtWakritNiia, 42. 91. 140. 242. 
ICdsakprsui, 139. 140. 242. 

ICd^iM, 125. 2H6. 

XdMkd, 106. 130. 226. 227. 321. 
KilAf, 269. 283. 

Kd^tnlraa, 227. 

Kstfiyapa, 243 (^n'anlrn.). 245 

275 (arch it.). 

hdihdyadhdmr^at^ 237. 
hUava, 111. 
kiinriarat 302. 

Kirdtdrjuniyat 196. 

Kikafas, 79. 

Klrtidhara, 273* 

kuitaha, 259. 

Ku^bumi, 84. 

9^* 

— (town), 168. 

Kutapa-Saueruta, 266. 
kuntdpasiikta, 146, 

Kunti, 90. 

Kubhi, 3. 

Kumtlrapdla, 297. 
Kumdrasamhkavat 195- 19^* 

318. 

Kumdrilabhafta, 68. 74. 241. 242. 
KumdrilasvtSmin, loo. 
KurabhamUshkos, 303. 
Kumbb^n^^M*, 302. 303. 

Kurug, 114. 123. 135. 130. 137. 

138 (and Kataa). 286. 
Kuriikabetra, 68. 136. 
Kurii-PaRchdbia, lo. 34. 39. 45. 
68. 90. X14. I29‘ 132. 135- *86. 
286. 

kuladhai'^na, 278. 
kutlra, 254. 

Kiilldka, 2S1. 

Kuvera, 1 24. 303. 

Ku^a and Lava, 197. 
luMlava^ 197. 

Kuebmtlndas,' 303, 

Kusumapura, 257, 258, 
Kuiumdhjalit 245. 246. 
kumavibhdyaf 215. 


Edshrodn^as, 303, 
krit, 144I 
ifita, 1 13 {yttga). 

kriUikd, 2. 148. 247. 248. 304. 323. 

— aeries, date of, 2. 
Rfiiyachintdmarjdf 80. 

Kri4a, 266 med. 

Kfi^iUva, •dvinas, 1 97. 
hfishna (black), 304. 

Krishna Devakiputra, 71. 104. I4E 
169* 186. 238. 284. 304. 

— and ICdlayavana, 220. 221* 

— and the Pdpdavas, 136. 

— and the hbepherdesaea, 210. 

— worship of, 71. 189. 209. 238, 
289. 300. 304. 307. 326, 

— Afigirasa, 71. 148. 

— Dvaipdynna, 184. 243. 

— Asura Krishna, 148. 304, 

— > Kfishnia Hdrlta, 50. 

Kpish^ajit, 54. 58. 

Kfish^ainidra, 207. 

Krisb^djina, 242. 

Krisbpdtreya, 266 med, 

Keknyas, 120. 1 32. 

hetu, 250. 

Renopanhhad, 73» 74* 75* *5^ 
.17** 3*6. 
keniadncma, 255. 
kevala, 245. 

— natydyika^ 245. 

Ke^va Kddmlrabiia^^a, 323. 

Kedin (Asura), 148. 

Kedi-sddana, ®han, 148. 

‘ Kcsari * savyyrdmah^ 1 88. 
kesava, 304. 

Kaikeya, 120. 

Kaiyata, 56. 83. 93. 95- 223. 224. 
KaivcUyopanishad, 155." 163. 169 i, 
Kohila, 280. 
hmay 254- 

Kodala, 160. 185. 192. 193. 324. 
Koaala, 33. 68. 137. 285. 

— Videbas, 34. 39. 132. 134. 135. 
285. 

Kobala^ 273^ 

Kaukdsta, 134. 
haukkuiihaf 305. 

Kaupdinyii, 102. 285 
Kautsa, 77. 140. 

Kautadyaua, 97. 

Kaiithumafi, 47. 65. 76. 83, 84. S9 
96. 106. 

Kandreyn?, 140. 

Kaumdrila, 241. 

Kauravya, 39, 123. 135, 136. 
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KaurupafichiiU, 123. 

254 (Greek). 

Kaalopanishitd^ 17 1. 

ICau^Alya (A 6 v<t)ayanft)t IS 9 * 

Kautobeyu, 123. , . 

ICau 6 ika, 149 - * 52 . I 53 (^<M* 

— (Comm.), 42. 91. 

Kaushitaka, 5O, 

Kmshiiakat 46. 81. 

^kdranyaJeUf 50. 54. 

ICiiUBhitftki, *kin, 46. 63 . 32 . 133. 

— JvdAmana, 26. 44 *(* 7 ** 

— Upanisluid, 50. 73. 127. 155 « 

286. 

Kauahitakeya, 1 29. 

Kauaalya, 125. 1 59 

Kauaurubindj, 1 2 3. 

Kauhala, 75. 
kramapdihiu 34 - 49 * 

254 (Greek). 

Krivi, Kraivya, 125. 

Krauheha, 93 * . «.o 

iflvaushtuki, 61 metr. 1 53. 

.. Ai/i. 

jeltbdf 

kshdti'npatif 68 . 
ivfchapanakrt, 200. 

KflbdrapAtu, 265 tnea. 
iCahiraavAmin, 79. 227. 

KshitdraSf 84. 

Kshunkopanimd, lOS- 

IjCfthcmaipkava, 213. 
iCGhemendro, 213. 2iS- 3*^- 
321. 

Kahernendrabhadra, 293* 
ICsbairakalambhi, 77 * 

}{shaudra, 84. 

Khai?4ika, 88. 

Khadirasvdmin, 79 * 

Kharoabtba, 248. , 

Khdiji^yaiia, 53 . m«a «*• 

KbAn^ikiyas, 87. 88. 

Khddiragrihya,^ 4 * 

l,;ala, 92 - 97 - >° 7 - * 30 - > 44 - 249 - 

127. 128. ' 3 ° ‘SI- 

W*!. 5^- * 93 * 248. 

GafigAdhara* 142* 

Oaflgo.^a» 246* 323. 

5ra«.ia4, 225. 266 gramm. 
qa^akUt H 3 » . 

170. 

Oimpatnupnni&luul, 154 * ‘/o* 
“awir/<«. > 38 - "i'S- 240 . * 4 «- » 4 *. 


(Jitwiyutiicifiicihodttuhi^ 226. 

ganitat ISO* 
ganitddhyayft^ 26- . 

'GaT|c 4 a, 2S1. 

— idpiwi, 170. 

Gudddhara, 142. o /u - 

Gandbarva, 272 (TO adA). 284 (rai 
cboAikha). 

— poasoased by a, 126. 

OandhAra,70. 132 218, “ns, f 47 
Geruda» 17** (pbir.). 

— Ptirdi^df 19 1. 

Oarudiypanishudt 17*. 

Garg/s 153 diA. 221. 252 if. (aatr. 

— plur. 252. 253. 

— Vriddbi^!vr^;.\, i 53 * 253 * 
Oarlkopanishad^ ibo. 167. 2^2 
gamas, SM- 3 * 5 * 

gat^ka, 206. 
galacnurp gamUkSramf 233. 
GAngyAyani, 51. 
Qdii!tapatyap>Hrvat(ipaniyat 170. 
gdthds, 24. 33. 45 * 72. 73 * 93 * * • ‘ 
122. 124. 125. r27. 132. 184 

299. 301 Buddh. 

OdnaSf 63, 64. Si. 316. 325. 
Qdndharvaveda, 271. 272. 
gdy<itviMV^pQ.w^df 14®. 

GArgi VAchaknavl, 5^. 129* 

^ iiaipUtd, 2 H. 2 SU 
GArgya, 56 {GrihyaY 63 {Sdmavy 
75 (Madaka). 143 * 5 ** 

{Ath~Y 

— and KAhyavana, 221 . 

— BAlAki, 51. 

Qitagmnda, 210. 

— (time of com position), 210. 
GuiiAdbya. 213. 

Gnpta (dynasty), 204. 
GurudevaavAmin, loi. 

Qurjara, 297. 

Gubadeva, 42, 323* 
guhya dde^cit 73 * 

giihyaip' ** 5 * 

GidhdrtharatnanidUt 4 ^* 
Oritsamada, 31. 
qrikasika, 28. 164. 

Ofikya-iSTltrait 1 5 * * 7 * 9 * . ' l 
84. loi. 152- ‘ 53 - =64. 276- * 78 - 
gt^a, 301 Buddh. 

Qotaml^ *44 ('“S')' 

• Sitra, * 45 . 
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Goddvnri, 283. 

Gonardiya, 223 gr. 267 (ero*..)* 
Oopatha-Brdkmariat loO. 150. 151. 

152- 304* 

Gopavanas, 140. . , , . 

Gopdlatdpaniyopanishau, 1 09. 

ffopi, 169. 

Gopichandaiwpani&luidt 169. 

Qobbila» So. 82. 83. 84. 

— SwifUi, 280. 
yolddhydya, -262. 

Govardbaua, 21 1. 

Govitida, comm., 55* 

— teacher of SifT»k.ii a, lOI. 243. 

— svdmin, lOi comm. 

Cauda (etyle), 232. 

Gaudapdda, 161. 167. 236. 243. 

298. I 
Gautama, 77 (two 

^ 84. 143 
*- 153. 162 (diA.). 

^ 245 

— 162 (Riahi). ^ 

— JDharma (-Siifra), 85. ^7®* 

282. 32$. 326- 327* . _ 

/— {Pilrmedha-Sulra\ 84* 245. 
GaWmal) Sdipkhyalj, 284. 
Gautamas; 137.’ 

granthat I5> 99* J^93‘ 

— {niddnanarpjnaka), 81. 
graha, 67 (Soma-vessel). 

— eclipse, 249. 

— planet, 98. 249* 250- 
r- (hdUigrciJui), 98. 
grdma, 64. 77. . 

Cfrdmageyagdnat 04. 05. 
Qha^akarpara, 20a 20 1. 

Ghora Afigiraaa, 71. 
Ohatu^Juuhlikaldidstra, 275 ( W- 


chaturaXga, game of , 275. 
ChxUur-adkydtfi^f *5^ (MdAyd- 
yijffd)- 

ChaturtiMimp^t 28a 
Chandra, 219- 227. 

Chandraka, 319. 

Chandragupta, 4. 204. 217* *23. 

251. 287. 

— (Gupta dynasty), 204. 
Chandrabb^gd, 269. 
ChandrarYydkartti}(i, 227. 

Cbampd, 178. 

265. 266. 270. 284. 

324- 32s 

pharaka^S'akhdf 89. 


Cbarakas, S7. $8. 164. 

Charakdcbdrya, 87. 1 1 3* 
CUavakddhvaryuB, 87. 133* *34\ 

Charaiia^vyUha^ 95. 142* *53 (dm.> 

^charitra, 214. 

Cbdkra, 123. 

Cbdkrdyana, 7 1. 

Chdpakya, 205. 210. 260. 310. 
chd^ddda^ 129. 

ChdnardiaSt 193. 

ehdndaniigandhikat 275 
Chdndrabbdgin, 269. 

Srl'Cbdpa, 259* %A\ 

Chdrdya^lya, 88. 103. 317 (5^A#W 
Cbdrvdkaa. 246. 

Cbdlukya, 214. 

Chitraratha, 68 (Bdbllkam). 

4 :hitrd, 247. 248 (iciics). 
Ohinldiidxiyivpltit 217. 

Chinas, 243. 

Ch6da, 130. 

ChdlikopaniaJMdj 10$.- 

chelat 138. . 

Chelaka, 138. 

Chaikitdnejra, 138. 

Cb^ikitdy^na, 138. 

Cbaitnirathi, 68, 

Chailaki, I33« 

Cbyavana, 134, 

Chhagalin, 96. 99- 
eJthcindai (Vcdio text), 8. 14* f>7* 
60. 103. 176. 

— {SdvM’Saipl itd)t 63. 

— metr., 25. 60. 145- 272. 

Chhandaaikd^ ^3* « 

Chbandogas, 8. 66. 81. 86, W* 
chhandobhdMt *03» 

ckkandaiHU, 216, 

Chbagaloya, 96. 102. iSSi 
96. 

Cbhdgcyafl, 96. 

Chhdndogyc^Brdhma^a, W. 
Chhdndogyopanishad, 70 ft. 155- 
Jaganmohana, 283* 

Jafdpatalaf 60* 

Jat6kar^a, 265 mod. 

Janata, 33- S3- *8. ^6. I23- W 
127. 129. 132- >3S' »?3- 237* -SS- 

280 (bis six teachers), 
janaka {prajdpati)^ 76. 

— saptardtt^t ..u 

Janamcjaya, 34. 123. 125, 13** *3^* 

135- 136* *86. 

Jandrdana, 303. 
fapamdld^ 307. 
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162^ 315* * 

Jsy«llrttit» 43. 

J«yftdfi?a» aiP (date of). 

Jsyabbaf^ 319* 

Jftyaraib^ 392. 

Jajuudmm, 143. 

Ja^tfdlt^a* Jaydpida« 227. 322. 
JartfMipdba, 98. 

Jalada^ 150. 

/iUais0t astff., 24a 26a 
JdUXaif Bttddh., 284. 293. 301. 326» 
jdUikaman, 19. 102* 142. 
jdU, i6u 

Jdtdbar^ya, 138. 139. 140. 143. 
Jdoakl, 13a 

JdUla, 71. 13d 132. 134. 163. 185. 
143 {SmfiU^ 

JdbiSwpanit^iad^ 163. 164. I68. 
jdmUra^ 255 (Greek). 
jUuma, 254 (Greek). 

Jiab^u, 25^ 

Jtva, 162. 

JiTi^oavdmint 169. 

Jivala, 133.’ 

Jivasarman. 2ocl 
pika, 254 (Greek). 
jemaiip 240. 

Jalnas, 214. 2x7. 236. 244. 293. 

Jaimfni,' $ 5-58 {Ofihya), 65 (ditf* 
mar.). x&(. 189. 239 ff. (phil.). 
Bhdraia, 57. 189. 

— SdtrOf 240 (aetr.). 322. 
Jaiminiya, 65. 24a 3x6. 317., 

— nydyamMvitiara, 241. 322, 
Jalvali. 71. 

Jndnabhdtimra^ 253. 

JndnayahMf 91. 94. 
/poXtma-d&Aafapai 201. 26a 261. 

266. 

Jyotitkot 25. 3a 6a 61. i$3 (imp- 
yaka*). 2M. 2^ 316. ' 
jyau, 254 (Greek). 

Takeban» 133. 

Takabe 4 il 6 , 1 5<. 
7Vi9^dkMa9a*^dffa» 83.' 84* 
tad and Xeam» 162. 

Tadevopanmad^ to8. 155. !;• 
taddhUa, 144.. 

tatUra oeretaonial, 167. 208. 209. 
26$. 282. 310. 
gramm.^ 227. 229^ 

^ *textd)ook/ 229 (term taken to 
. Java). 265. 266. 
taroAfi, 263 (Arabic). 
tarka, 158. 244. 

22 


tarktfi.. 244 . 

TalavakdnhBrdnma^a, 316. 
Taiavalcdra^ 74. 
iaiti, taadL 263. 264 (Arabic). 
Tdjika {^JSfdstra), 263 (Arabic). 
Td^om (pix«i9a2»), 76. 

(gr.), 243. 

70. 

Tdai^ya, 66 ff. 74. 133. 
tdpaaa, 129. 138. 

^tdpaniya, ""idpint, t6j ft. 
Tdmhopanisnad, 163. 164. x6S. 
Tdrandtha, ^8. 293. 300. 309. 
Tdlavrintanlvdsin, xoi. 
idturi, 254 (Greek). 
fuX, X44. 

tUHri, 87 (partridge). 

Tittiri, 41. 87. 88. 9a 91. 

Tipifaka, 292. 293. 294. 

Tiriqidira, 3. 
tUhya, 248. 
tik^adwiahfra, 167. 

Ttttdta. ”tita, 241. 

Tura, X20. ^1 (Kdraaheya), 
Turamaya, «3. 274. 
etfrti«kka.J^uahka, 220. 291. 
ttU^akdia, 12. 129. 
T^aefnddpaniikadt 165. 17 1. 
Taittiiiya. 81. 871 >02* 

Cyake). 317 (Prdt.). 

Saiphitdf 88 ff. 108. 248. 

— ^ydronyakat 92-94. 238. 24a. 

^9.304^ ^ 

— yoptmiahaa, 03. 94. 
taukahika, 254 (Greek). 

Tautdtika, "tita, 241. 

Taulvali, 53. 

trayi vidyd, 8. 45. 12f . 191. 
TrMadasyu. 68. 

Trikd^4(^, 227. 
iriko^a, 255 (Greek). 

'TriMxka, 292. 
tripfl$dravidhi, 17 1. 
THpuropankkad, 171, 
Tripuryupamthadf 161. j 6%^ 
TMbhdshyaratm, X03. 
inribhuvanamallai 314. 

Tri^la&ka, 62. 
tretd, 1 13. 159. 

Traitana, 36. 
tvam and tad, 162. 

Dakaha, 326 (d^mW^t). 

Da^Jin, 213. 232. 

-Dattaka, 196. 

Dadbyalich, 128. 149. 

Dantidurga» 203. 
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dcmpatt, 3$. 

Da^nopaniAad, I7>< 
darsaptlrnamdsau, l 6 l, 
J)aiakumdrat "^charUaf 206. 2 1 3. 250. 
276. 

daiatf 63. 124. 149* 

Daiatayi^ 83 (comm.). 
daiatw^ plur. daiatayyaSt 32* 
82. 

Dfiiapunislraxp-rdjyat 123. 
Dniariipa, 231, 232. 
DasarathajiUnhat 293, 

DaltaroitUtOf 293. 

D&kehdja^a, 227. 228. 

DdkBhi^ Ddkshiputra, 218. 228, 
Ddnava^ D^Cnu, 302. 

Mbbya, 8$ {Pariiishfa), 143 (gr.). 
ddaaha^ 36. 

DdasL^annan, 55. 
digv^ayaSt 141. 

Difiodga, 209. 245. 

Diyod&sa, 269. 

dindra^ 229. 304 {denarii). 

DlpavariMLt 2^. > 

Duksbanta, 125. 

dwvidha/td, 255 (Greek), 

Burga, 33, 41. 42» 63,' 

Durgatd&ba, 226I 
Durg 4 , 138, 159. 
dudihrita, 87. 

I)u8h|aritu, 123. 
dfOcdi^a, 255 (Greek). 
dfidya^ 319* , 

Bfiahadvati, 67. 102. 

Deya» Devayijnika, Sii Deva» 141. 

7 *- . _ . 

Bevj^putra, 71. 148. 166. 169. 
demjanavidMi 121, 
devajanavidyd, 124. 183. 
Devatdikydya, 74. 75* 

Bevatr&ta, 54.' 

Bevadatta, 160. 

Bevapila, 317.* 

Den^jayajvan, 41. 42. 
Devaavwin, 2^ (aafcr.). 

Bev^pi, 39. 

Devyujpptnifhaa, 154. 170. 171* 
^dettyOf 79. 

Daivata, 85. 

Baiy&pa, 12 $. 
doduipatit 15<* 3 ^^* 
dyuta, 25s (Greek). 

Byaushpitai') 35 - 

Brami^a, Dravi^dcbdrya, 322. 323. 
^drammat 229 (Greek). 


draha, 79. 

Brdvi^as, 94. 

Drdhjttyana, 53. 79. 84, 282. 

Droiaa, 185. 271. 
dvdparat 113. 151. 243. 
Bvdrakdiiiitbayajvan, 324. 
Bvivedagafiga, 72. 104. 139, 
Byaip 4 yana, s. Krisbil^. ' 
Bbanaipjaya, 232. 

BbanapatiadrL 243. 

Vkanurvedat 271, 282. 

Bhane^yara, 214. 

Bhanyantari, 200. 265. 266. 269, 
Bhanvin, 80. 

Dhammapada, 293. 
dhammapaliydydni, 292. 294. 
Dkarma, 176. 276 ff. 

— 159. 276-283. 

— I^dstra-tanigtxiha^ 325. 326. 
’^Sdtvus, 19. 85. loi. 277 ff. 

. 317* 

dharmaSt lOl. 

Bharma, ’putra, •rdja, l86w 
dhofiMichdrya, 56. 
Dhdhi-tara'ipyi^i, 227. 

JDkdtU‘pd(ha, -pdrdyai^a, 230. 
Bbinaipjayya, 76. 77 - 82. 

Bhdrd, 201. 202. 

Bb^yaka, 204. 205. 207 * 
BhiTmr^yana, 141. 

Bbdrtasv^miu, 79. lOX. 
Bhfitar^btra (Vaicbitrayiiya), 39* 
90, X14. 

— king of the 125. 
Dhydnavinddpanukad, 165. 
Bbydnibuddbaa, 298. 
dhruvasya prUchalaruimt 98. 
ndhta {nakia)t 264, Arab, 
fuMiatras, 2. 9a 
Ndkthotra-Kdlpa, 153. 
nakthairadaria, XI2. 

Nagnajit, 132. .134. 

Kacbiketas, 157. 

nata, 196. 197. 199 * 

— 6^ilfrof, 197. 199. 271. 275. 
Kanda, 20 $. 1 1 7. 223. 
NandikehatOi^ Upapurdi^af IJU 
Namin, 68. 

Naraka, x88. 

nartahat 199. 

KaU, 132. 189. 

Nalodaya, 196. 

Navfiratna, 20i« 

Noyabasia, JOI. 

Ndka, 123. V 
N4gas {ndga)f 273. 303^ 
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lldgdwmdat 

224. 265. 287. 288 (date 
of). 

Kdgela^ 223. 227. 

Ndgojibhatta^ 223. 224. 226» . 
NdiakoMy 196. 

197. 200. 

— adstra^ 231. 
ndf^aha^ 205. 281. 

/i^ddavinddpan ishad, . t6<, 

K^ada, 72 (VecK). 153 PmC^. 

264 (astr.j. 272 (etym. and mna.)* 

— paHcHatxUfa^ 239. 

Eihhdf 61. 272. 

— (* 5 mf 4 fi), 278. 326 u . 

Nd^i&ba, 167, "mantra 167. 168. 
Kdrdya^o, 94. 123 {punuha). 16a 

166. 167. 303- 

Kdrdya^a, 54 (comm. , aeveral N.*b). 

58 (do.). 141. 158 ff. {(Ipan,), 
Ndraya^iyi^nisliad, 93* 157* >66. 

167. 169. 171. 

Ndrdyankopaniakadt 166. 17Q* 
ndroiaMa, 93. 121. 122. 227. 
nigama^ 8. 

Nigamit^Pandiahta, 2$. 142, 153. 
NighaifluB, 25. 41. 153 (ISl). 
227. 

niiya; 167. 

NichbiTi^ 276. 

niddna, 81 (Ved.). 301 (Buddb.). 
Niddna^SfUra, 24. Q2. 77, 81. 82* 
Nimi, 68. 
l^irapeksha, 325. 
Nirdlambopaniahadt ld2. 
Niruhat^kU, 2$. -26. 41. 42* 44. 
59. 62. 88. 16a 167. 310 . 317. 

235. 

Kbritj, 152, 
nirbhuja, 49. 

ninfd^atn, 161 (brakpid). 308 
(Buddh.). 

Ni^umbUa, 206. 

Nisbadbas, 132. 

I?>shdda8, 77. 

fditi^S'dstrai, 210. 271. 283. 
Kilaka^itba, 18$. 189. 

Kilnmata, 32a 
fdUarudropaniikad^ 1 71. 

Nfisiuba, 167, 168. 

— tdpaniyopanishad^ 167. 168. 
Nfidiblwa, 101 comm., i68‘* 

Negas, Naigeyaa, 65. 85. 

Naigeya- Sutra, 84. 

Naigha^tukas, 25, 8$, 

Naiddnas, 8i. 


Kairnidiya, 7a 

Naimiaba, "sblya, 34. 45. S 4 - 59 
68. 185. 
naiydyika, 245. 

Nairuktas. 26. 85. 

Naiatiodkiya, 196. 232. 

Naisbidba, 132. 



— dariana, 244. 323. 

— Sdtra, 85. 235. 245. 
Pakshilasvdmin, 244. 245. 
PaHekatantra, 206. 212. 215. 221. 

.220. 240. 266. 267. 291. 301. 
paildiadaiarcha, 122. 

Pabchapar^a, 267. 
paflehamdirama, 164. 
pa^lehalakaka'^a, 190. 
Paiichavirda^BiiLkinaifi:^ 66 ff. 
PailehavidkuSiUra, 83^ 84. 
PaUchavidheya, 83. 84; 
PaHekaiikha, 235. 236* 237. 284. 
PaHchctiiddkdnttkd, 259. 

Pa&cbdlaa. 10. 90. 114. II5. 125. 
135 - * 30 ? 

Pabcbdlacha^da, ^o. 315. 326. 
pailckddapadavjitti^ 34. 

Patlobdla Bdbl^avya^ la 34. (erot. 

Pdftcb^). 
paiichikd, 44. 
patala, 59. 82. 84. 

Pataipcbala, 126. 137. 223. 236. 
237. 284. 

Pataipjali, 87. 219 ff. 231. 277.321 

— 137» 2*3- *3*- *37 ff* (pbil.), 
^pcUha, 117. 
padakdra, 91. 

padapdtha , * 3 * 33 * 43 * 49 * 

63* 

padavrUti, 34. ^ . 

Paddhatia, 55. 59. 85. 102. S41* 
142. 143* * 45 * 3 * 7 * 
Padma-Purdria, 791. 

Padmayojni, 153. 
panaphard, 255 (Greek). 

Para, 68. 125. 

Paramakanaa, *hanaopaniahdd, 163. 
164. 

Paramddidvara, 257, 
paranuavara, 102* 

Parddara, 44. 143. 185. 252, 260 
(astr.). 265. 266 (med.). 

— (-Sniriii), 278. 280 {las^v and 
Vfiddha). 326.. 

Parikeb’t, 136^ 
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Paritta, 293 (Buddh.) , 
paribkdkhit^ loi. 140. 144. 222. 
227. 

PanbhdAendukhhara, 226. 
j^arivrdjakaf 112. I47. 164. 
PanHshfoit 6a 62. 69. 73> S4. 85. 

101. 107. 142. 146. X49. 150. 

' 151. 153. 317. 

Pamefhat 1 19 {Satap, Sr,). 
Parthavas, 4. 188. 3x8, 
parvaai, 66 (Sdmav.). X24 
Mn, dDC.}. 146. X49. 183^ 184. 
Parfu, 3 (.4). 

"‘palijfd^fdni, 292. 294. 

Parana, 272. 

Pa^upatilarman, 54. 

Pahlavas, X87. x88. 318. 
Pd&charitra, 238. 

Pdfiehavidhya, 83. 

Pd&tihdia, 2^. 
pdnehdli, 34 (gr.). 232 (Hti). 
Pd&ohdlya, 138. 

Pdftchi, X33. 

Pd^aliputra, 217. 237. 25f. 258. 
290. 295. 

PdtiMolMamtUOt 293. 3261 
pdtha, 22. 49. X03. 

Pv^pini, 3. 8. 12. 15 26. 4t. 57, 59. 
61. 77. 82. 87. 216-222. 1232. 239. 
241. 242. 245. 249. 266. 28l« 
318.321. 

— posterior to Buddha, 222 . 305* 

— postecior to Alexander,.. 22 1 » 
222. 

PdniTii^ Sihhd, 61. 272. 

Pdodc^raa, P^^^ua^ 3 S^ ^ 1x4. iiS* 

126. 13s. 136; 137, 18$. i8d 
286. 

pd^dUya, 129. 161. 
pdihona, 254 (Greek), 
pddaa, 161 (the four). 
pdptnan diura, 3x8. . 

Pdradavya, 3. 

Pdrasikas, x88. 220. 

Pdraskara, 66. 142. 143. 3x8. 
Pirisdn^as^ X43. 305. 

Pdrdkofiva* 20?. 

143. 30s {BhikAu-Si. 

tra). 

— (Vyto), 93. 184. 185. 24a 243. 
PtfnUaryitfafa, 243. 

Pdrikshi, 284. 

Pdrik8hita8,^tiya8, 34. 125. X26. X 35 . 

136. x86. 

Pdtlkthita, 136. 

Pdli, 288. 292* 293. 293. 


PiUupata, 238. 

Pifigala, 46. 60. 231. 2S6 w 
pifaJha, 2^0. 304. 309. 
pi^apUriyajna^ 19. 55. 
P^opanithad, ifi. 
pUdmaka^ 303. 
pitfitarpcs^f 55. 

PitpibhAti, 141. 
pitpimedha^ 108. 198, 

— Siitra, 84. 245. 
pitta, 266. 

Plppaldda, 153. x?9. i6a x64« 
Pijadasl, edicts of, 6. 76. 178. 20 
252. 253. 292. 295, 
pQu, 229 (^Persian). 
puiUehali, Hd, iix. 1 12. 
ytUra, 71. 131. 285. 

Punarvasu, 26?. 

Pfirtf^aa (Ved.), 24. 72. 93, 12 L 
122. 124. 127. 159. X9a 

— 190. 191. 195. 206. 207, 213. 
215. 282. 

purd^afp Td^^am, 76. 

ptirdnajalrokta, 12, 129. 

Purukutsa, 68 . X25. 

^ruaha, x62 (the three p.*8, phiU). 

237. 238. 

-«• Ndrdyana, X23: X241 

medha^’si. 87. 90. 108. IH. 

— 9 dkta, 65. X08. 15^. 
punuhottama, 168. 

Purdravas, 
pwrMta, 15a 

Pulida, 253- 254. 255. 257, 258 
Fushktura (?), 262. 

Piishpa-S^ra, 82. 84. 

Pnshyamitra, 224. 
pdtd (dithy) vdch, x8o. 

Pdnua, 9 $. 

Pdrvamlmdnad, 239 ff.. 
Pflthddakasydmin, 259, 262* 
pr^fha, 67. 
pekkha, 3x9. 

Paiflyalopaniahad, ipi. 

Paifigi, PaiXigin, Paiflgya, X4. 41, 
46. 56. 8x. 90. 130. 134. 184. 
PaiSlgya, the, 46. 
PaMmaJkoaiddhdnta, 258. 
"^paippak, X58, X69. 

Paippaldda, 146. xsa 152. 160. 
PaUa, <6. 57. 58. 

Paiidekabhdahya, 91. 
paiidehi bhdahd, 2x3. 

Patala, 285. 

Pa/diiimddhdnta, 253. 254. 258. 
259. 26a 
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MUttoa, 129. 

Pausbkarasddii 102. 2 o$. 
FaushkalAvata. 2^8. 

PauBhpiv^ya, 240. 
pauthyaeketHta, 318. 
jifakriti, 177. 237- 

pracluiUinam, 98. 

Prajdpati, 76. 97 - 137- *5** *44* 
prajnaptit s. S&rya\ 297* 

Pranavopanishadf 154* *®S* 
PrakjnA-Pari^Uhta, 102. lOO. II5- 

,119. . ^ 

Pratithi, 56. 

prat^uddhdt 129* ^3®* 

Pratiehtfh^na, 214. 

Pratihdra-Siltra, 

PraZHidrya, 299 (Buddn.)* 
jp/ratriwia, 49. 

PratyahhijMMstra, 322. 

prapdpt^ahat 63. 64. 65. 66. 76. 79. 

^ SoT 81. 82. 83. 84. 89. 97- 1*7' 
145. 151. 

Prahodhachandrodaya, 207. 24I« 
Pramagoipda, 79. 

pramdno^t 28. 244* 

prava/rdkhat^O’i lOI. 24^* , . 

pravarddhydya, 142. 3*7 

pravargyaf 108. 119. 139* 

Prav^ha^a, 71. 
pravrdjakat 285. 
pnmdjUd, 281. 305. n 
pravrdjin, 129. 

Pra^dotardga, 14*- 
«foina» 89. 100. 101. IW. 

PrcJnopanithad, 58. ' 1 $8 fr. 

'PratihdMhhedaf 267. 271* 275 * 
prdkrii^t *77* 

^prakdia, 227^ 

Prtlcbyas, 34. *3*- *7»‘ 

Prdchyar Kashas, 88. 

^ PdllcJuauku, 34- . 

*54* »”*• 

Prdtiplya, 123. 

Prftibodhiputra, U 2 , 

Prdliidlthya • 5<ltra*, 23. 59 

(9^) 83 10* 

i43{r<tjM.). iS«(4rt.)- 
Pritith^yi, 56. 

prdiiidRiAty 28. o ■ • 

pidytUchiitaf 84* **®» *39* 
prektkwjahctf 3*9* 

Proti, 123. , 

74 * 

Pldkflhtl^anii, 53. 


pKatguna, IIS- »34- 13®- 

phdlgvnyat, ’ 24,S. 

PUt-Sdtras, 226. ' 

PhuOa-Sdtrat S3. 

6alK«<y(i, 236. 

^badhtit *vadha, 196. *9®* 

bcmdhUt 12: 124. 

Babhru, 5^* ^ 

Barku, 133. ^ . 1 % 

Balabhadra, 261. 263 (schoL), 
Balartoitt, 192- 
bahuvaduuia, 124. 

Bah^ficbas, 8. 86. 89. 121. 122. 

Babvpicha^Ptuniuh'fdf 62. 

BahvrichchBrdfimaiui, 100. 

Bi^ia, 99. 204. 205.^ 207. 213. 214. 

53* i40-*39ff' 

266 (med.). 

— (astr.), 260. 

— Sdtra, 163. 

Bidari, J39-I40- *4I- 24*. 
Bibhravya, lo. 34 (Ved.). 267 
(erot.). 

Bdrhaddaivatat 72. 

BdrhMpaJtya, •-Sfttfa, 246. 
Bdlakjiab^a, 91. 
hddatMydi (e. vdia ), 97- 
BdUi-BhdraUi, 190* 

Bdldki, 51. 

Bdverujdtdka, .3. 

B^kala, 213. 

Bihikabhiahaj, 269. 

Bdbikas, 33. 9^. 132* *78. 2l8a 
BiUiiaa, 68. 

B!lbu9a,.2i4. 232. 319. 

Bukka, 42. 

* (awaieued, eidigbtened), 

27. 167. 24*. 284. 

— . idltTdf 241* Q A 

Boddba. 3. 56. 98. >02. 138- *84- 
199. 200.' 217 ff. 236. 241. 256. 

— date of Buddha’s death, 217- 
220. 287-288. 302. 

— portarior (t). »»• ’ 

in tha j&Wfa pariodi 290. 

5OX fa 

— wife of, 31^ 

— and Kiisb^ 326. 

Buddhagtyi, 228. 273- . 

Buddhagfaosha, 292, 293. 32a 
Bttddhaddis, 267. 

Buddkaidtana, 236. 
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huddhopdtaha^ ^dkdt 305. 
sjbudhf 27* 

^ with 129. 

Budh^s 278. 282 (jur.). 
Brihmrjdtakay 259. 260. 

-^jdidta^ 163. 

BrihaUKiUkdy 213. 

SafpMtd, 203. 204. 259 ff. 271. 

274. 

Brihad^Atri, 269. 

— Atrey€t, 269. 

— Aranyaka, 70. 71. 72. 73. 
100. 119. .127 ff. 139. 155. *285. 
286. 

— uUaratdpintt 169. 

dtvatdf 24. 33. 41. 62. 81. 88. 
3*4- 3*6- ’ 

Ydjnavalkyat 281. 

Brihaaratha^ 97. 98. 
brikant, 280. 

Brikan-ndrdywiapaniihadf 156. tS7* 
166. 

Afan«, 279. 

Brihaspati, 153 (Aiharvan). 

— Bmriti, 278. 280 (laghu). 326. 

Baijavdpi, 266 8. Vtija* 

T^pa. 

Bo^ha, 236. 

Bodb^yatia, 322. 323. 

Bodhisattvas, 298. 301. 307. 31a 
Bauddhaa, 108. 158. 

Baudhdyana, 100. fOl. 102, tI2. 
1x4. 317, 324. * 

DKarma, 101. 102. 278. 
Brahmagupta, 61. 202. 258 ff. 
hrahvM chdrin, 28. 112. 123. 164. 
— Jdlaadtra, 30a 
brdhmanyoLy 166. 

Brabmadatta, king, 138. 286 (three).. 

— J5 (comm.). 
bfoAmaTi, etymology of, ll. 

Deut., prayer, formula, 1 1. 149. 

— — Divine Power, 6. 127. 161. 
171. 242. 

•— maao., Supreme Qod, 6.97. 151. 
158. 161. 166. 167. 170, together 
with Visb^u and Rudra, 97. i6l, 
with Vishnu and Siva, 107. 180. 

— chief priest,' 123. 149. 
Brahma-pura, 169. 

^ bandhu, 78. 79. XI 2. 141; 
mlmdnsd, 240. 241 ff. 

— euf, i6x. 

^ indyopanitkad^ 164. 
w vindipanithad^ 99. X j8. 185* 
vedtf, 149* 


£rdhyiatfaivart€hPyrdifaf X9t* 

— Siddhdnta, 258. 

— Sdtraf 70. 96. 242 £ 3p8. 322» 
•i— hatyd, 125, 126. 

Brabmdnabdi, 322. 323. 
BrahmopanUhadt Xooff. 
brdJifna 8phuf<uiddhdntaf 259. 
hrdkfna^f cent, (appellative : * e» 

pknatioo/ ^section of a text *)^ 
76, 93. 117. X24. 152. 

— work, 8. 11-15. 7^* *59* *7^* 
239. 240. 

— maso.. III. i6x (nature of a Br.), 
176 (two langaages), 180 (aa 
mleMdS)^ 276. 

— svaro, 176. 
hhakH, 238. 

BhagadattOf 188. 

BhagwatUSdtra, 297. 

Bhagavadgttdf 169. 235. 238. 242. 
bhagavantt 12I. IKJ (Atharvan), 

x6o (Afigiraa), tog (mcthddevakj 
284 (Buddha, &c.}. 

Bhagiratba, 193. 

Bhsiaghati, 293. 

Bhat^ 42. 90. 91. 241 ; 8k Bhits* 
karamidra. 

Bhaf^-udrdyajga^ 207. 
Bhadfi-kdvya, 196. 

Bha^oji Dikshita, 89. 226. 
Bhai(otpaIa, 242. 243. 258. 259 ff. 
Bhadatta, Bhadanta, 260, . 
Bhadrah^usvdmiq, 297. 
Bbadrasena, 286. 

Bharata, son of Dul^sbauta, 125 

— plur. 1x4. 125. 

— 231 (rhet.). 272 (mas.). 
Bharatasvdmin, 42. 65. 79. 
Bbaradvdja, 31. 162. i6${Upan.). 

— (Kapisbihala), 265. 268 (med.' 
Bbartpiyajna, X4X. 

BhartriWi, 209. 210. 

Bballu, 95. 

Bhava, 178. 
bhavant, 12 1. 284. 

Bbavabhdti, 159. 200r 205* 206l 
207. 319. 

Bhavasvdmio, 42. 79. 91. lOI. 
Bhamojdhdla, 163. 

Bbdgavata, 238. 

— Purdi^t 191. 

Bbdgavitti, 130. 

Bbdguri, 62. 246. 

Bh^dtl^y^na, 77. 

BhdmaJtlt 322. 

Bhdrata, 56. 176. 185* 
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Bbiradv^jt, xoo-l02*(TA{fe.}. 159. 

140. 158 (Ath,). 271 (Drona t). 
Bhdradvdfilfa-SiS^t 100. 317. 
BbAravl, x^. 319. 

Bhirucbi, 323. 

Bhdrw^dni tdmdni, 17a 
Bh^b^va, 15a 153. 159 (Vaidar^ 

ifhdrgava^ 250 (astrologer). 
BhdUavins, 14. 62. 81. 95. 134. 
BhdUaveja, 95. 126. 134. 
BbdUavi/upanUkadt 95. 154. 164. 
hhdBhd, 57. 103. 144. 176. 177. iSq. 
BhdtJtika-Sdtrat 68. 95. 
bhd8hika*m/ara^ 176. 

Bhdfhya, 56. 57^ 144* 176- 

Bbdsa, Bbiaaka, 205. 

Bbd&kara, 229. 261 ff* 

— xni&’a, 42. 90. 91. 94. 101. 103. 
171. 

Bhdivatikarcafat 261. 

Ihikahdt X23. 305. 
bkikBhdkaf 305. 

bhikshdckara, •ckarya, t2Q. 305, 
bkiMiu, •kthuif^U 284. 285. 305. 306. 

— SdCrat 143, 252. 305. 306. 
Bhilla, 259. 

Bhimasena, 125. 1 35. 

Bbishrna, 39. 

ihUtagana, 98. 

bMrJa, 227. 263. 314. 317. 

Bhriga, ^3- *53- 241. 

«r* plur., 148. 240. 241. 

— vaWf, 94, 154. 156. *57- 
Bbela, 265. 270 (med.). 
hhaikaha, 305. 
bhauhajyaa, 1^2, 
bhogandiha, 42. 

Bhoja, 195. 202 (more than one). 

•i. king of Dhdrd, 201. 202. 203. 
215. 228. 230. 261. 319. 

— 269 med. 
vfiddfia^t 269 (rned.). 

Bbojadeva (reputed author of the 
Saixmatikai^fhdhkaraiyB)t 210. 
Bhojaprabandha, 215, 
bhrashfa, 226. 
inahara, dolphin, 252. 

mcJtha, 127. 

Magadba, 79, 98. 1x2. 147. 269 
(weights). 286. 287. 390. 293. 
295. 296. ' 

— Tlism, 112. 

Magas, 148. 

JMaghaav^o, 80. 


fMphdt, 

tfafijoiri, 298. 

0109^ 140. 

Mapikar^ikil, x68. 

TM^ala, 31. 32. 34. 43. 64.* 82* 
Ma^d^^ 49 * 

Blatsya, 95. 

Mathur^, 169. 

Madras, 126. 137. 223. 

Madrag^ra, 75. 
mtadku^ 128. 

Uwihu‘kd;g4a^ 15. 127 ff. 13$. 

— Brdhmana, 128. 

Madhuka, 130. 

Madhusddana, 166. 

— SarasTatf, 267. 271. 
Madkyatdpintf 167. 169. 
MadhjadeSa, 102. 106. I15. 133. 
madhyama, 269 (Atri). 280. 
^kdnda, 118. 119, 
madhyamikd, 89. 

MadhyavalH, 157. 

tnanai, 264 Arabic. . 

Manittha, 260 (also with n). 

Manu, l^. 21 X (and the fish). 277 
{ndyambhuva), 

— Code of, 20. 73. 102. i43. 183. 
188. 238. 244. 249. 266. 276 ff. 

— Sdtra^ 99. 

manfra, 8(= Veda), 176. 

— rdja, 167. 168. 

Mammata, 204. 232. 322. 

(asura) Maya, 253. 254. 26ck 275. 
Marlchi, 244. 

Maru, 188. 

Martits, 40. 43. 
markata, 2I X. 

Malayadefo, 55. 
maUakay 206. 

Mallindtiia, 195. 209. 

Malaka, 75. 83. 84, 

Mabikanba, 304. 

Mahdkdla, 209. 

MahdkawhikikuBrdlima^a, 47. 
makdjdbdla, 163. i8$(Mahdj.). 
Habile va, 45. 123. 169. 

Mah^deva, lOO. xoi 141 (cornttLX 
262 (astr.). 
mahdn dtmd, 238. 

defeat 1x0. 123. 
mahdndija, 302. 

Mabinima, 293. 
Mahdndrdyar^opaniduidf 
Mahdpa/rinibbdnaj 326. 
“MahdrBrddman.a^ 74. 138. 
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MaM-BhiraUt, 4. 34. 34. 37. 39 - 
45. 56. 57 . 7 *- 98- > 35 - >36. 

176. 184-190. 305.206. 210. 243. 
350. 279. 282. 301. 318. 324. 325. 
VeMbhA^yni, 219-226. 231. 238. 
321. 

Hlahdmeni, 93. 

MakdydnorSiUrfiSf 9^* ^99* 
mahdrdja, 138. 

Mahdvan$a^ 29^ 293. 
AfcAdvdkyamulctdvali, 155. 
inakdvfthij/Uf 167. 

Mab4vira» 296 (Jain.). 
MahdPlraeharitra, 207. 
Mah^vriabaa, 70. X47. 
Mahdvaipvlyit-SiUraSt 298 ff. 
MakdvyvJt^tif 248 (Buddb.). 
mahdi^a, 161. 
maJuUramaifaf 217. 
blabiddsai 48. 7^ 
fmhUhif 114. 

Miihidhaxa» 104. 107 ff.* II6. t4t» 
Mahendra, 291. 292. ?95* 
liiahelTarar 262 (astr.). 
Mahopaniihadt 154. 166. 
Haboragaa, 302. 

Kdgadha» 79. 

^deiiva» 79. . U2. X4I. 
mdffadha, III. 1X2. 138. 147. 287. 
ffidgadhi, 232 (riti). 

— language, 295. 296. 297. 
Miigha^hdvyot 196. 

Mdn(}avya, 6x. 

53. 

JlddH 4 iiiki‘Sikthdt 49* 61. 
M^iiijdkeya, 49. 56. 1 12, 
Mdnj^k^^nishad, 161. X64. l67< 

Hatfidatta, lOX. 

JMdtrimodaka, 144. 
mdtrd, 160 {(tm), l6z, 

3SdthaTa, 13^ 

bl^rava^ I2d. 

Mddri, 126, 

Idddhaya, 41, 42. 47. 116. 235. 24I, 
243. 245. 2^; 262. 
dev% 42. 

.Kddhavaa, 93. 166,, 

Mddhuki, 133. 134. 
mddhurt, 9X, 

viddhya^paina, wonihemf X06. 
Midhyaixidinaa, to. 11. 105 £ 134. 

Midbyajpdindyaii^ 105. 
M6dhyai|idini," to6. 

X<dhy%jgiikMi 309. 


MddbywnlkaiV.W* ^ 
lUnaTt, 134 „ „ 

M4nata,M6nava8,9X. 102. 280. 285 
MdiutwirOrikya^ 20, t02. 278, 317. 
Afdfiim^I>hwnnaddttra^ 20. 277 ff, 
M&na&dra^ 275. 

Mdnutantayyau, X34. 

275. 

284. 

MdyddeH^ 284. 

Mdrs 151. 303. 304* 
Mdrkami^c^PwrddMt 191, 206b 
MdlaU-mdahMfa, 207. 32a 
Mdlara, 201. 214. 

Mdlavakdobdrya, 259. 

Mdlankd, MdlavikdffnimUra, 204. 
207. 

mdidmantmf t67* 

Mdhaki, 153. 

Mdbitthi, 134. 

Mihiabeya, 103. 

MUdk^tardf 107, 281, 

Minanda, 306, 

Milinda, 306, 

Mibira, 261. 
mOmtfiiako,. 102. 240. 

Mimddtd, 121. I59. 235. 239 £ 
mimdntd-krUt 240. 

— Sdtrc^ 140. 239. 
fmtkdrind, 263 (Arabic), 
mukdvildt 263 (Arabic). 

Mukula, 322. 

mukto, 107. 34 (apd amnkta). 
JdtMiojMwiad, 155. 
Muffdhabodha, 226. 

Muj&jaadnu, $5. 

Mutibhas, 134. 

Mu^imbba, 134. 

Mui^akopanitfiad, 58. 158 ff. 240. 
Mun 4 wni$kQd^ 164. 
jnuOiama. 264 (A.rabie). 
Mudrdrdiadma^ 207. 
muni, 129. 

muntkakdt, 264 (Arabic). 
muhdria, 151. 

MdjaTaota, 147. 

224. 225, 

Mdk^’SiUra, 297 (Jain.). 
mdiariphUf' 26^ (Arabic). 

200, 20$, 206. 207. 
2 50. 305. 320. 
nifUyumfUiini, 167. 

170. 

Mfityiddligedd, ^IdUgdla, 170. . 
Megkadidta^ 198. 204. 2084 ‘209. 
302. 
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319. 

Hedhdtithi, $2, 

Meru, 93, 

meiliiirana, 25$ (Greek). 

Maitraf 91. 97. 

Maitra-Siitra, 99. 

Maitrdya^iputra, 71. 98. 285. 
Maiir^ya^iyas, 88. 91. 99. 102. 
JHaUrdyani-Safphita, 314. 317. 
Maitrdyanopaniakad, 52. 90 ff. 155. 
165. 285. 

Maitreya, 97. 98, 99. 

Haitreyi, 56. 99. 

— Ydjnavalkya’a wife, 127^ 
Maindga, 93* 

moksh^ i6i. 

Moggalldna, 230. 
mau 7 i 4 ya, 237. 306. 

Mauda, 150. 

Haudgalya, 123. 

Maudgalydyana, 199. 

’tnawia, 129. 

^mlechhf 186. 

YakahaB, 98. 273. 302. 303. 

V akehavarman, 217. 
Yajuf^^Sarphitd, 9. 10, 

Yajurvedat 8. ^15. 85 ff. 121. 123. 
127. 164. 184. 

— ^ddmndye,- 144 * 
yajus, 8. 9 B.'iukLa, 
yaJuB-veneB, number of the, X2I. 
yajndvakinia, 68 . 
yajnopavda, 161. 

yati, 327 {dirama). 
YaUndrataaiadipikd, 322. 
Tatlivara, 323. 

Yuma, 36. 

— SmfUh 325* 

Yamasabhiya, 193. 
yamayd, 264 (Arabic). 

Yamun^ 68. 

YaTaaa, 178. 187. 188. 214. 220 ff. 
251. 252. 253. 260 (aiitr.). 268. 

— 220 . 

-^liddhds, 243. 
yavandnf, 220 C 
yavanikd, 207. 

Yavani, 220. 252. 

Tavan^vara, 258. 
yavanethfa, 22a 
Ya<oga (!), Ya 4 ogopi, 14I. 
YaiSotnitra, III. 

Yask^, 41. 
ydjuihi, 163. 

Ydjnavalklya,-kdn 40'9 **9 

137. 138- 


YdjnamlkdiU Mhmafpiaki, 95. 129. 
130. 

YAjnayalkya, 33. 104. 120. 123. 
124. 126. 127. 128. 129. 130. 131. 
132. 138. 143. 144. 163. 168. 236. 
237 ff. 285. 

«— *B Code, 107. 122. 143. 20$. 215. 

250. 278. 280 ff. 323. 325. 326. 
^nika, 240. 

Ydjnikadeva, 141. 
YdjniM-Vpanishadi 93. 94. 
ydXvxidM^ 121. 
ydJLniika^ 309. 
ydlrdt 2& (astr.). 324. 

Yddvas, 3. 

Ydmunamuni, 323. 

Ydvana, 220. 

Ydska, 2$. 26. 32. 33. 39. 41. 42. 
44. 46. 57. 59. 61. 62. 8l. 82. 8$. 
88. 90. 91. 128. 140. 142. 176. 
184. 216. 217. 236. 277. 
ywgoi (the four), 70. 113. 1 5 1. 1 59. 
190. 243. 247. 277. 

— quinqueunial, I13. 247. 
Yuga^Purdim^ 214. 251. 
Yudhisbtbira, 185. 186. 188. 286. 

— era, ,202. 260. 

137. 156. 158. 160. 162. 
163. 165. 166. 235. 236 ff. 265. 
28$. 

— 8. SdrpJchyayoga. 

^taUva, 165.’ 

~ Ed$tra, 297 (Jain.). 

— »ikhd, 165. 

— Sdtra, 223. 237. 

Yogdchdra, 309. 
yopm,'x6i. 239. 
yaudha,‘ 7 $, 
rakta, 78, 

Hayhuva^a, 195. 196. 208. 302. 
318. 

Rafigaodtba, 258. 

ratnat (the nine), 200. 228. 261. 

Ratndkara, 319. 322. 

JCaliia-Siitra^ 275. 

Rabhasa, 227. 

Jtaindvali, 204. 320. 

Eahagya, 1 19 («Satop. Er.), 
Rdjagriha, 199. 2S7. 295. 
JU^ataraijnyinif 213. 215. 219. 22a 
223. 225. 287. 32a 
rdjaputra, 95. 
rdjasdya, 54. 

Rdjaatambiyana, X 2 a 
Rujalekhara, 207. 

Ra^dyana, 53. 
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lU^jAniputra, 71. 77. 79, 
Rip^yaDlyas, 65. 79. 84. 

Rdta»6l. 

Rdtna» i|5. 168. 192. 

— as inoarD. of VisbpUy 194. 
Attpataavini^ 134. 

Rimakflahpa, 85, 143. 
R^acbaodrai 59. 

Rdmatirtha, 323. 

R^mdouja, i 6 S, 322. 

Rdmdnaikda, 168. 

Udmdyca^a, 4. 37. 89* 98. 135. 188. 

191 fiP. 205* 206. 2x4. 250. 324. 
Rdmila, 2CK, 

Rdva^a (00mm. )• 42* 66* 
UdmuahadhOf 196. 

Rdhu, .73. 249. 250. 

Rdhula^ 250. 

HtU (varieties of style), 232# 
Ruchidatta, 323. 

Rudra, 6. 40. 97. 1 X 0 . 123 * 159. 
170. 171. 238. 303, 

— by the side of Brahman and 
Viah^iu, 97. x6l. 

•^jdhdla, 163. 

Rudrata/ 322. 

Rudradatta, lOX* 

Rudraskanda, 80. 84. * 
Rudrdhhajdbdlaf 163. 
RudropanUhad^ X54. 1 70 
rdpa, (coin), 205^ 

Ruyyaka, 322, 

Repudikshita, 142. 
rcvati^ 248. 

Revd, 123. 

Bomaka, 253. 324. 

— pura, 253. 

— tiddhdnta^ 253. 254» 25^* 
romoHpix, 253. 

Raumyas, 253. 

Raiihi^dyana, 120. 

Hahthama, 265. 

Lakshmspksena, 2ia 

era of, 2x0. 

Laksbmldhara, 262 (astr.). 323. 
Laga<}dchirya, 61. 249. 
LaKata,‘Mb^ 61. 249. 258. 
lop&v, 28a 

Atrl, 269 (med.). 

— 257. 

«« Kaumudi, 226. 

^ Jdtaha, 78. 260. 

163. 

Pardiara, 280 (jur.). 

— Bf i&ospari, 280 (jiir,). 


— i^aunaka^ 280 (jur. ). 

Laipkd, 7^« 

LaUta* Kistora, 199. 236. 258. a8& 
29X.. 299. 300. 

Ldghula, 250. 

Lid^a, 76. 258. 

Ldiika, 76. 

Ldii (fiii), 232. 

l»diy4yaHa, 53. 68. 76-79. 84. I0S» 
Ld^bdobdrya, 61. 258. 

Ldbukdyana, 53. 241. 

Ldmakdyana, 53.77. 241. 

— *0108, 14. 99. * 

Likbita, 326 
Liiiga-PurdMtf 191. 

Licbhavis, 276. 277. 285. 

Upi, 221. 

Iwtd, 255 (Cireek). 

JjildvaH^ 262 (astr.). 
kya, 254 (Greek). 
loiya {lauMka), 246. 

Lokaprdkdia^ 321. 
liokdyatai^ 246. 

Logdyata, 236. 
lohiUiy 7^* 

Laukdksbns, 96. 

Laukdyatikas, 246. 

Iiaugdksbi, 99. 102. 103. 139, 317J. 

— SUrat 99. 

Val$e 9 iya, 236. 

vaM% 41. 71; 120. 127. 12S. 1298;. 
184. 

— nartin, 1 1 3. 

— Brdhmana, 42. 74. 75. 79. 84, 
Vajra, 260. 

mjrancikkd, 167. 
VQjravUchyupanUhad, 162. 

Va^avd, 56. 

Vatsa, 3. 

Vada{t)f 148. 
vaditar, 180. 

Vayovidydf 265. 

Varadatta, 55. 

Yaradardja, 76. 83 ( Ved.). 226 (gr.). 
Varanichi, 200. 202, 230 (Vikramah 
83 {Phulla-SMra), 103 (TaiiL 
Pidi.), 206. 227 (Prdfcriia-pra- 
kdia), 223 (vdrtt.), 227. 230 (lex.). 
Vardbamibira, 7^* 

203. 204. 243. 254. 259 ff. 26& 


275.479. 

Varupa, 35, 188. 


vargOf 31. 
vanpi, 18. 161. 
— • Sdtrat, 227 
wunnikdy 246. 
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Vndhamtlna, 226. 

VanhsK 217. 

ValabbS, 196. 214. 256. 

Vatibandha, 198. 207. 

‘ 57 - 

Valbika, 123. 134. 

Valhikasy 147. 

Valia (-U 4 inaraa), 45. 

Vasish^ha, 31. 37. 53. 79. 123. 162. 
«i(2dAd/ito4‘258. ' * 

— Smfit% 326. 

Vaaugupta, 322, 

Vastifl, 303. , 

vdkovdkya, I2t, 122. 1 27* 
Vdkyapadiya, 225. 226. 

Vdgbhata, 269 (med.). 

— wtddka"', 269. 
vdcky 74. 176. 234. 

— { piUd)y 180. 

VicbaknavS, 56. 1 29. 
Vdcbaspatimisra, 246. 32a. 
vdjay 104. 

vdjapeya, 54. 

Vija^ravasa, 157. 
vdjasaniy 104. 

Vdjasaoeya, 104. 128. 130. 131 * 
Vdjataneyakay 100. 105. 144. 
VdjataneyUSaiiihitdt 317 (concl^- 
aion in the forty eigbib A th. Par), 
VdjaBaneyms, 81. 105. 
vajin, 104. 

Vd&chedvara (?), lOX. 

wUay 266. 

YdUiputra, 71. 138. 285. 

— •fcriyas, 138. 

V 4 Uy»» 139. 14a 267. 

V 4 t«j 4 yana, 244. 24S (pnu.), 260. 

267 (erot.), 323, 

— Paflcbaparna, 267. 

Vddhtina (?), 100. 
vdnaprastha, 28. 164. * 

Vimakakabdyana, X20. 

Vdmadeva, 31. 315. 

Vdmana, 84 (8dmat7.), 226. 227 
(gr.), 232 (rbel.), ^22, 
Vdmaratbyas, I40. 

Vdrdpasi, 162. 163, 

vdrdhaimjdroy x68. 

VdrvMyupanUhtidy 94* 

Vdrkali, 33. U3. 

Vdi'kalinas, 33. 

•vdrttikas, 222. 223* 

Vdrshtgaciya, 77. 

Vdrah^a, 133 - 
Vdrsfapya, 133. 

Vdrsbydyapi, 53, 


9dldkhilya-idkta$t 31, 32# ^ 
Vdleyaa, I40. ^ 

Vdlmiki, 102 (fatVx.). 191. 194* 
VdabkaU, 14 - 32 - 5 *- 5 ^. ^2* 3*3 

— Aruti, 52. 

Vdthkalopanishadt 52. 155. 

Vdsava, 303. 

VdtavaodUd, 213. 214. ^ 
Vifsishtba, 123. 

Vdaishtliaa, 123. 

Vdsi»h(ha • Satrcti 79 * 282 

(Dhama). 

V^udefa, 51. 137. 166. 168. 169. 
185. 

Vdsudeva, 143 (comm.). 
vdiudevabty 185. 

Vdauvidydy 275. 
vdhihoy e. bdh"*. 

Vikraroa, 200. 201. 202. 294. 205 
228. 260. 26^1. 266. 269. 

— era of, 20i ff. 260. 319. ^ 

— charitray 200, 20i. 214. 267. 
Vikramdnkacharilay 214. 
Vikramdditya, 200. 20i. 202. 205. 

228. 

Vikramdrka, 2x4. 

Viohitravirya, 39, 
vkkkinnay 226.* 
vijaya, 140. 141. 

Vijayanagara, 42. 

Vnayanandin, 258, 
viyitOy 141. 

VijndDabbiksbu, 237* 

VitdnorKalpay 153. 

•ncf, 121, 
vidagdhay 33. 212. 

Vidagdha, 33. 1 29. 
ridta{l)y 148. 

Videgha, 134. 

Videba (a. Kosala-Videbas), XO. 33 
53. 68. 123. 129. 137. 19J.A85. 
ViddhMldbhaHjikdy 207. 

Vidydy 121. 122. 127. 265, 2170. 

— (<rayO» 8. 45. 121. 191. 
Vidydnagara, 42. 

Vidydrapya, 42. 54. 97 * I 7 <^ 
Vidvanmanorafljiniy 323. 

vidki {Sdma*)y 74, 83 (five vidhU). 

— (Ved.), 244. . . . 

vidhdnay 33, a. Sdma\ 
vidheyCy 244. 

rtfi(^(Baddh.X I99» 290. 292. 304 
308. 326. 

Vindyaka, 47 (comm.), 62 (do.)f 
Vindhya, 51. 99. 283. 
vipldrUa, 226. 
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Vimlafrah^m^ 291. 
ViTasvanty 144. 
VitNl^papdat 26a 
vU^ vU^ 18. 38. 


yi^khadatta» 207. 

Yi^dla, 48. 
msesAa, 24$. 

VijSvakaxman, 275 (Vraiyalilpa). 
VihoixamaptfokMa, 275. 
Vthaiotka, 205. 

Yi^vandtha, 244 (pkil). 

Vihwfoda, 148. 

Vi^dmitra, 31. 37. 38. 53, 315. 

162 (Upan.). 271 (VAanurtfew). 
YiivemrsL, 169 (comm.)* 
Vukavidyd^ 265. 

Yisb^Uy 6. 42. 97. 126. 127. 156. 
165. 166. 167. 168. 171. 190. 194. 
284. 

— with Budra asd Brahman^ 97. 


161. 

with Siva and Brahman, 


167. 


18a 


— Codec!, 170. 278. 282. 317. 325. 
Yi^ugupta, 260. 

Yiah^uchandra, 258. 


Yuh^upuira, 59. 

YitAnu-Purdf^, 58. 142* xpl* 230. 
31 &. 

Yisb^uyai^i 82. 

Vishvaksena, 184* 


vljagariMaf 262'. 
V{ra<ihatU/ra^ 214. 
Yirabhadra, 253. 
TitHika, 199. 319. 


VutUida/ya^ 293. 

vfjltii ^hdra^ 91 . 222 , 


Yfitra, 302. 

^fiddha^ 280. 

— Atrtya^ 269 (med.)* 


— Garga, 153. 253. 
Qautama^^ 205. 281 (jur.), 

— dyumna, 136, 

— Pordiom, 280 (jur.). 

269 (med.). 


^Jianu. 279. 

— Ydjnita^at. 

^ VdghAdta, 2^ (med.), 

^ S^^nlla, 269 (med. )• 
ffitrUa, 269 (med.). 
vjriAitnit a. hfthant. 

Yfiab^i, 185. 

Fe^Ua^iAdro, 207. 
Vetdiabha|ta, 20a 

VddlapaliAwiAiatit 2114. 215. 


Veda, 8. 23: 58. 144. 176. 244 
(triple). 

— A«M93‘ 

VeddUgaSt 25.* 60, 145* 159- ^58. 272. 
veddiharvaf 149. 

Veddnta, 4!^ 51..158.161. 162. 240. 
245 * 

— havatMap^hd, 323. 

— - tdTCt^ 323 * 

^SdtrOf sr. 158. 159. 235. 241, 
24$. 322 £. 

Veddrikayalna, 315. 

Veyagdna (!), 64. 

255 (Qreck). 
vaikpUa^ 177. 

Yaikbdnaaa, 100. 275. 317. 
Yaicbitravirya, 90. 

Yaijavdpa, ®pdyana, X42. 
VaUdM^-Sdtra^ 152. 
midaA>ha {rUi), 232. 

Yaidarbbl, 159 (Bbdigava), 
Yaideha, 27a 
Vaidyaka, 26$. 27a 
Y&ibbdsbika, 309, 
vaiydkara^aSt 26. 
Yaiydgbrapadlputra, 106. 
Yaiy^hrapadya, X06. 

Yaiydsaki, 1847 

Yai&unpdyana, 34. 41. $6. 57. $8. 

87. 89. 93. 135- *84. 

Vaiscikika, Yaiseebikas, 236. 237. 

245. 

Vaiiahika'Sdtra, 216, 244. ' 245 « 
YaUrara^a, 124. 

Yaisbpava (Makha), 127. 

Yoijba, 236. 

Yopadeva, 226. 

Vydkararia, 2$ (Aiiga), 83. 

— edtrdni^ 216. 

— Buddix,, 30a 
vydkpi, 176. 

? <dkhydnaf 122. 127. 

ydgbrap^, 106. 

Yydgbramnkba, 259. 

Yyddi, Yydii, 227. 228. 32 1.' 
v^voJidjnH^ 176. 

Yydsa, Fdi^rya, 93, 184. 185* 
240. 243. 

— Bddardya^, 243. 

— father of Suka, 3^3. 

— author of the Satarujdriya (1), 

III. 

w 62 (teacher of Sha^rudiihya). 
— 283. 325. 

— SAtm, 243. 
yrBja,*i69. 
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vrdtiMs, 78. 147. * 

vrdt^a, 68. 78. Iia 112. 141. 146. 
147. iSo, 

1 ^, 

ikmcL, 07. 78. 9 o. 

Saka, 187. 220. 260. 285. 291. 

^ era, 202. 203. 260 (*lUUa, 
pakila, Sakendrakdla). 261. 262. 
^ niripdnta, 259. 26a 
Sakuntald, 125, 

^ (drama), 206. 207. 320. 

Sakti, 171. 289. 310.^ 
daktipdrva, 260 (aatr.). 
iakra, 303. 

iarphara, 303 (epithet of Rud^)« 
$aqikara,42. 48. 51. 56. 58. 70. 72. 
73 * 74. 94 - 0 - ” 6 . 119, ^2^ 131. 
139 * 157 - 159* 241. 

242. 243.267 (erot.), 308, 

— miira, 244. 

7- vijaya, 243. 

Boipkarinancia, < 2 . 163. 164. 170. 
6aflku, 200. 

^afikha, 58. 275. 278. 282 (DAarma). 

326 {Smriti). 
itUapathaj 117. II9. 
Satapatha-Brahnuii^a, II6 ff. 276. 
284.318. 

Satarvdrvja^ 108. Ill* 155. 169. 
170. 

Satdnanda, 261. 

Satdnika, 125. 

Satrwjijaya Mdhdtmyat 214. 297. 
98. 

Saiptanu, 39. 

Sabaraavdiuin, 241. 322. 

Gabala, 35. 

Sahddnuidaana^ 217. 227. 
^ambdputra, 71. 
iamyuwika, 313. 

$ar;^ta, 134. 

^va, 178. 

^arTavarman, 226, 

Saldtura, 218. 

iaatra, canon, 14. 32. 67. 121. 
&ULatdyana, 53. 143. 151. 152. 217. 

222. 226: 
ddkapd^i, 85. 

Sdkala, 32. 33. 62. 313. 314. 315. 
-- (S^gala), 306. 

Sdkalya, 10. 32. 33. 34. 50 (two Sd- 
kalyas). 56. 143 (gramm.). 163. 

— Vidagdh^ 33. 129. 
Rdhdyopaniika^ 163. 167. 
Bdkdyanina, 33. 96. 120., 133. 137. 

285. 


I§dkdyanya,97.98. 133. 137.285. 308. 
Uktti, 171. 

33 - I 3 > 137. *85- 235. 285. 
idJeyaikiithut 78. 

f^dkyamuni, 56. 98, 137. 268. 309. 
&Mkhd^ 10, 91. 158. 162. 181. ‘ 
^khdyana, 32. 52 fT.. 80. 313: 314. 

— Orikyti, 176. 313. 315. 316. 

— - ParUishta, 62. 

— JSrdhmap0, 44^47. 

— SCtra, 44. 

7- Aranyaia, 50, 132. 

«^ya&a, 53, 95. 102. t28. 

— ^naka 100.249. 

— •hi, liixia, 14. 77.^81. 83. 95. 
96. 120. 243. 

^4ilya; 71. 76. 77. 78. 80. 82. 
120. 131. 132. 

— 143 

— SiUra, 238. 243. 

— *lydyaaa, 53, 76. 120, 

itUapathihu, 85. * 

SdiptanaTo, 22& 

EdnU^Kalpaf 153, 

Sdmbavyagrihya, 316b 
Sdmbuvis, 14. 8l. 

^mbhttwi, 171, 

Sdriputra, 285. 

‘TdrlrahhMimdnid, 241a 

leva, 273, 

lhara(- PckidAoIt), 2ia 
— ^kdyan% 53. 75. 
^aipkdyaoajd, 96. 

^laipkdyanine, 14. 77. 96 
^dlaxjuki, 96. 218. 

^dturiya, 218, 

^ivdbaua, 202. 214* 260. 
'^ihotra, 266. 267. 

SiJsMhd, 2$, 60. 61. 145. 272, 313. 317. 

— valU, 93.^ » 5 S- 
Efroi (UpaHtihaa), 17a 
Silddifya, 214. 

Sildlin, 197. 

iUpa, 198. 

Siva, worahip of, 4. 45. iio. iii. 
158. 157. 165. 169. 190. 208. 209. 

303- 307- 

— developed out of Agni (and 
R«dra), 159. 

— beside Brahman and Vishijiu^ 
167. 180. 

SivatarUra, 275. 

I^ivayogin, 62. \ 

Sivoiatjiilealpopanishadg 108. 155, 
Sihthrandiya, 193. 
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SUupdMadh% 196^ 

H6na^ 114. 
sihiadevaif 303, 

^su, 178, 

^uka, son of VyAsa, 184. 245. 
itihu (VeiiUs?), 98. 250. 

yajiiMU X04* 
ivhiyOf X04- xc»7. 144. 

^ hdr^a, 104. 

uitUdni yaJUnshi, X04. 131. 144* 
SuCgas, 33. 
iuddha, 167. 

SunakM, 33. 34* 

Sunali^epa, 47- 4«- 55* 

Sombba, 206. 

Sulva-Satm, lOl. 256. 274; 317. 

324 

iuihjia, 302. 

Siidra, 18. 77. III. 112. 276. 
sudraa, 147. 

dddraka, 205. 206. 207. 214. 
i4nya (zero)^ 256. 
ddlapdi^if 166. 

^esba, loi (comm. }« 237 (phiL). 
Saitydyawa, 53. 

6aildli, 134. 197. 

SaildlinaB, X97. 
iaiUsha^ ill. 196. 197. 
Saivahhdshyaj^ 323. 

Saivaiditra, 322* 

Sai^iris, 33. 

^ai^ya, 32. 33. 

Saufigdyani, 75. 

2^auchivyiksbi, 77. 82. 

6aunaka (JRi^v.), 24. 32-34 49. 54 
56. <9. 62; 85. 143- ^ ^ , 

^{Ath.), 150. 151. 158. 161. 162. 
165. 

— {MaJid^ShdraUi), 185. 

— Indrota, 34. 125. 

. — Svaiddyana^ 34- 

— Grif^ya,^ssi9^^>)- , , 

— vartitaf 158. X02 [Aih.)^ 

— laghu'*, 2S0 (Smpiiy 
Saunakiyaz, 158. 162. 

Saunakiydp. 151. 

Saunakopan^sfiad (?), 164. 165. 
iauWiikat, 198 ; 8. 9aubhika$, 
iSaubhreyas, I40» 

Saulydyana, 53. 

dydpani^as, 18a 

iyena, 78. 

27. 

imvMii^a^ 27. 129. 138L 

^wiSLiUtdy.^$, 

Sri 4naiita» 141. 


I^rlkai^t^a SiVdchdrya^ 323. 

Sri Gbdpa, 259. 

$ridatta, 14 x. 

Sridharaddsa, 210. 

Sridharaseaa, 196. 

^rioivdsa, 42. 
drinivdsaddsa, 322. 323* 

Sii Dharxnaudbha, 19a 

^ripard&^ujsaiidtha^ 3^3* 

i^rli/iode^ojponis/^, 164. 

^tlvara, 320. 

Sri Vy^^bramukha, 259. 

Srisbena, 258. 

Sri Harsba, king, 204 207. 

— X96 {Rdishadhachar,). 

Sri Hala, 145. 
yirK, 1$. 

Srutaaena, 125. 13$. 

Sruti, 15. 17, 68. 8j. 96. 149 (plai;.> 
159. 164. ' 
iref^ha, l26^ 

iSrauta-SdtraSt 16. 17. 19. 52. 
HethMOU, 266. 

Uoha, 24 69. 70. 72. 73. 74 83. 
87. 97. 99. 103. I2I. I22> r23. 
*125. 127. 

Sviknas, 132. 

Svetaketu, 51.' 71. X23. 132. 133. 

137. 267 (erOb.). 284 
Svetdivatara, 96. 99. 

— . ®r(7)an«ka(i, 96, 1 55. 156. l6l. 

465. 169. 236. 238. 
Shafchakropanishadf 168. 
Sliailriniat {Smfiti), 280. 

Sha 4 cUiti (Smftii), 280. 
Shadguru^isbya, .33. 61. 62. 83. 
^/todcfariaTmditntontibi, 322. 
S 1 ic 4 bhd 9 li(U:hwndTikd^ 227. 
Sha^vinia^Bfdlmwii^af 69. 7J>. 
Shaiyi^avaii 280. 

Shashtitantra, 236. 
shashfipaihat iij, 119. 

9wijH, = Bavftval (bub of Tvbat ^a?), 
J41. 202. 203. 
twipwod era, 182. 202. 203* 
Saipvarta {Smriti), 278. 326. 
Saipvartairutyupanishad, 154. 164 
iayiskdraf 1Q2 (the sixteen s,), 

— .(gramm.), 144 
^gca^aptOi, 143. 

Mvpskritabhdskd, 177. 
sai^thd, 66. 67. 

SdtpAitd (Ved:), 8. 9. la 14 22-24 
.60. 
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SanihM(%t^st.\ 359 . ^ 365 . 375 . 
% ^Jra^,i53. 

43. 49. 

«— *to]Mnuhadt 34 74- 

75 (Sdmap.). 93.' 155 (TaiU.}. 316 
(Sdmav .), . 

'SaMddhiidra, 375 (arelu). 
sariLkhydiiari 235. 
Saij^ttaratndJ^ra, 273* 
iai^graka, 1x9 (i^atojiatAa • 
mana). 227 (gramm.). 
tatnjndm, 313. 314. 

SadkilatUa, 236. 

76. 79. 80. X39. 

mtirdyarMf lOI. 

Satya, 260 astr, 

Satyak^ma, 71. 13a I32. 134. 
Satyav^ha, 158. 

Satyisbi^^a, 100. 101. X02. 
Saddnird, 1 34. 

SaduktOMr^mfitat 210. 
Saddharmapundaiikat 299. 30a 
Sanatkamdra, *72. 275 '(ar- 

obit.). 

Saiiandandcbdrya, 337. 
samdhi, 23. 

sa^nipdtat 248 (Buddb,)* 
Safpnydtopanuhad, x64. 

Saptarshi (JSmriti), 280. 
Saptaialahaf Saptaiatt, 83. SI1» 
232. 

mpta idrydh, 250 (249). 
samdnam d, 13 1. 
tSamdta-Scuf^fdid, 3591 
$anpmddya, 152. 
aamt'dj, 123. 

Sarasvati, 74 (Vdcb), 

— vydJearamit aiy. 

Saraavati, 4. 38. 44 (Indus). 53. 
67. 8a 102. 120. Z3i^ 141. 

— kaf^hdhharana, 2io, 332. 
iarga, 19a 196. 214. 

, Mryana, 233. 

$arpa, 302. 
tarpavidaa, 12 I. 

&arpavidyd^ 124. 1 83. 265. 302. 
Bartftidartonasa9?]^mAa, 235* 241. 
322. 

tarvarndha, 54. 

Sarvdnukramat^ 6u 
wrvdnnina/^0$, 
&irvQpani^ttdTOpaniikcidf 162. 
Salvas, 120. 132. 180. 

Mohama, 264 (Arabic). 

Sdgala, 306. 

Sdksta, 224. 25U 


Sdxiikritydyana, 266 (wed.). 
Sikipkkya, 96. 97. toS. 137 (ScUap.) 
158. 160. 165-167.235*229.343 
244* 246* 306* 308, 309. 

•r- mtva-wadij^t 322. 

— pravaAana, 237. ‘ 

— ^poehan^SiUro, 337. 339, 

yoga, 169. 166. 238. 239. 

— sdra, 237. 

— Sutra, 237. 239. 245. 

Sdipkhyab (Qat)tamab)> 284. 
Sdxpkbydyana, 47. 

Sdipjlviputra, 1 31. 

Sdti, 75. 

Sdtyayajna, ®jni, 133, 

Sdtidjita, 125. 

Sdpya^ 68. 

Sdmajdiaka, 300 (Btrddh.). 
Sdmatantra, 83. 
adman, 8. 9. 64. 66. X2I. 

— number of the tdmana, I2I. 
SdmaydchdHka-SdLra, 19. 278. 
Sdmalahshana, 83. 

SdmaPidhi, *vidhdna, 72. 74. 277. 
,8dmaveda, 6301 X2I. 316. 325 
{Odnaa of). 

— Prdiiidkhya, 316. 
SdttM-SaiphUd, 9. 10. 33. 63 ff. 313 

(readings). 316. 

Sdmastam, 275. 

Sdyakdyaua, 96. 120. 

Sdyakdyanins, 96. 

Sdyapa, 32. 41. 42. 43. 46. 47. 48. 
52. 65. 66. 68. 69. 72. 74. 91, 

94. loi. 139. 150. 
SdmtthaaarjigalLa, 267 (med.). 
Sdrameya, 35. 

Sdrdsvata, 226 (gramm.). 
Sdrasvatapdfku, 103. 

Sdvayasa, 133. 

Sdhityadarpam, 231, 321. 
Sinhdaanadvdtrinitkd, 200^202, 214. 
320. 

Siddhaseoa, 260 (aslr.). 

^IddJidnta, "253. 255. 258 ff. 269 
(astr.). 

— kaumudi, 89. 226. 

— UtKnnani, 261. 262. 

Slid, 135/192. 193* 

Sukanyd, 134* 

Sukbavati, 306. 

SiUtanvpdtc^ 293. 
autyd, 06, 07. 

Suddman, 68. 

Sudyi^na^ 125 
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fimopH 255 (Ore«k). 

171. 

iufcmMy ^14. 

I$if^fa^rn4d} 17I4 . 

134. , 

SapmbluideTt, 196, 

Saiandhu, 189. 213. 245. 267. 319^ 
Sobbagatena» 251. 

SttbhBdrCy 114. 115. 134. 

3aa 

S^hdtihkdvQli^ 32a 
SvmflfijcmnUtkA (t), 208. 

SotaantQ, 56. 57. $8. 149k 
iwra, 98. 302. 303. 

Sttrdahfra,76. 

Sulabba, 56. 

Stilftbh^ 5^ 

SvdhtLY^ 38, 

tuinUf 206. 

SolmtAy\266*£r. 324* 

— vfiddhat 269. 
iAkta, 31. 32. 124. 149. 

111 . 

SAtrat, 8. 15 

29. 56. 57. 2ld, 285. 290. 

127. 128 (passages in the Brdh» 
marm^). 

29b. 293. 296. 298 it (Baddh.). 

— 128. 161 {a. = Brahman). 
aAtradhdra, 198. 275. 

Sdiya, 62 (comm.). 

Sdrya, 40 (god). 

-*• prajndpti, 297 (Jain.). 

— Siddhdnta, dl. 249. 257. 258. 
^^opanialiadf 154, 170, 

{aapta) aArydf^ 250 (249). 
SArydruna [Smri^), 280. 

Spifiiayas, 123. 132. 

SetalHindha; 196. 

Si^tava^ 61. 

SaindhaTHS, ^fdyanas^ 147* 
ao^hOf ^'na^aha^ 198> 

Soma, 6. 63 (god). 

(sacrifice), 66. 107. 

Sopadeva, 2x3. 319. 

Shdiinapda, 322. 

Somelvara, 273 (mua.). 

Saujdta, 285. 

Sauti, 34. 

Satttrdntiksy 309. 
aavtrdmqinit X07. 108. 118. 139. 
aaubhiiail 198 ; a. Uvbhxkaa. 
Saumdpau, 134. 

Saumilla, 204. 205. 
Sauraaiddhdnta, 258. 
aeaddbhdni Srdkmandnt 5^ 95* 


SanlraTaai;, 105. 

Saulrutaptfrthatds, 266. 

Skanda, 72. 

— Pufd/^ 191. 205. 
Skandasfdmin, 41. 42. 79. 
Skandopaniahad, 171. 
y/akam^ Mtabh, 233. 

atApa, 274. 307* 
ato6ra, 67/. 
tlooui, 67. 81. 
atdMika, 63. 
aAhamra, 77. 102. 305. 
aihdnaka, 89. 

Spandaktatra, 322. 

Sphujidhvaja (?), 258. 
l^hufa^Sidahdntaf 259. 
Smaradahana, 208. 

Smdrta-SAtraa, 17. 19. 34 (Saun*}t 

tot. 

Smritt, 17. 19. 20. 8x. 

Sdatraa, 20. 84. 143. 276. 
Snighna, 237. 

Svaraparibhdahd, 83. 
avddhydya, 8. 93. 144* 

Hfdhhivuia, 309. 

Uvdmin, 79. 

SrdyambhuTa, 277. 

Svaiddyana, 3^^ 
Sdnaanddo^Tuahad, l65» 
SaAaopdniakad, 164. 165* 
iutdeUtf 264 Arabic, 

Hanomant, 272. 

Eanunumndfaka, 203, ' 

Haradatta, 89. 278. 

Hari, 166 (Vishpu). 303 (Indra). 
Hari, 225. 226 gramm. 
harija^ 255 (Greek). 

Barivam, 34* 189. 

Harischandra, 184, 

Harisv^imip, 72. 79, 139 * 

Hariharatm^ra, 142. 

drl Harsha (king), 204. 207. 

— 196 {Nauhadhacltar.). 

^ efuariUt, "zo^. 2I4. 3x9! 
dri Hala, 145 * 
haiohhfit. 102* 

HaUyudha,^6o (metr*). 196. 23c 
(lex.). 
haaa, itz, 
haatighafat ll?. 

HdMravika, o8. 

Hirita (Eri6hpa)| 5CI» 

— 260 mod. 

— vptdd!ia% 269 (med.), 
^(DluLrma\ 278. .282* 325» 

Hdla, 83. 211. 23a, 
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Hulojafe, 140. • 

XlilL^^.tinapura, iSSe 
Uitowdeia^ 212. 
kibuka, 255 (Greek), 
llimavant, 51. 268. 
himna, 254 (Greek). 
Ilira^yake^i, 100- 102. 317. 
^'^dkfiiya-Brdhma^a, 92. 
Hira^yandbha, 160. 
HutdiSave^a, 266. 

243. 

hfidroga, 254 (Greek). 
heithdf 89. 
krlaya^, helavas^ 180 . 
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Hemaclianfirr., 227, 32 1 (g;r,)4 230 
(lex.). 297 (Jain.). 

HeldxjSja, 215. 
helif 254 (Greek), 

Haiiuavatk 74. 156. ^ 
Hair.ii?yaiiitl>lKi, ij5, 

Haiilhila^ 1S5. 

hotar, 14* 53- 67. 80. 86. 89. 109. 

129. 149. “ 
hard, 254 (Greek), 

— S'dsira, 234. 259. 260. 
hautraka, idi 
Hraava, 112, 
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Aty 6 K€p(aSf 254. 

Ahriman (and ^rldra), 303. 304. 
Akbar, 283. 

AlbIrAnI, 60. 189. 20T. 239. 249. 

2 j3. 254. 257 -262. 266. 274. 323. 
Alexander, 4. 6. 27. 2$. 30. 179. 

221. 222. 251. 

Alexandria, 256. 309. ^ 

Alexandrinua (Panlua), 253, 
Algebra, 256. 259. 

Alkiudi, 203. 

^Apurpcxdnjs, 251, 

Amulet-prayers, 208. 

Amyntas, 306. 

Avatp-^, 255 . 

Andubarius, 255. 

Animal fablen, 70. 21 1 ff., 301. 
Antigonufl, 179. 252. 

Autioebus, 179. 252. 

Apbrodiuius (?), 258b 
‘A 4 >po^lri], 254. 

AirSkXifiaf 255* 

Apollodotus, 188, 

Apollonius of Tyana, 252. 
Apotelesmata, 289. 

Arabs; Arabian astronomy, 2 $$- 
257* 263. 264. 

— Arabic astroaomical terms, 263- 
264* 

— commercial intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia, 220. 

— Arabian figures, 256. 

23 


Arabs t medicine, 266. 270, 271, 

— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 

Archimedes, 256. 

Aronarius, 256. 

Apvs, 254. , 

Arim, Ann, coupolo d , 257. 
Arisfcotelea, 234, 

Arithmetic, 256. 259- 
Arjabahr, 255. 259. 

Arkand, 259. 

Arrian, 4. so6. 136. 

Arsooidan Parthians, 188. 

Ars amandi, 267, 

Asklepiads, oath of the, 268. 
AffTpovofila of 'tho Indians, 30. 
Atoms, 244. 

Aux, augis, 257. 

Avesta, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 302. 

— an 4 Buddhism, 327. 

Avicenna, 271. 

Babrius, 211. 

Babylon, 2. 247. 

Baotria, 207 ; a. Valhika* 

Bagdad, 255. 270. 

Bidi, island of, 189. 1 95. 2oS. 
Bardesanes, 309. 

Barlaam, 307. 

Bashkar, 262. 263. 

BociXet/s, Caoili, 306, 

Basilidos, 309. 
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baailis, 251. 

Beast-fable, 2 X 1 fi; 301* 

Bella, 307. 

Bengi'^li recensions, 194. 206. 208. 
BhaOTa missive, 292. 294, 295. 
BihfCrl Ldl, 21 1. 

Bleesod, world of the, 5a (73). 
B6811a, 309. 

Boethius, 257* 

B/MLXAtSi'ef, 28. 30, 

Buddhism, Buddhists, 3. ^ 2a 22. 
27. 78. 79. 99. III. 138, 151. 165. 
205. 229, 236. 247. 276. 277, 280. 
283 ff. 

Buddhist nuns, 281. 

Bundebesh, 247. 323. 

Cfiosar, 18S. 

Castss, 10. 18. 78. 79. no. III. i6t. 

178, 2S7. 289. 290. 301; 306. 
Ceylon, 192. 288. 29 1. 293. 29$. 

— me^cine in, 267. 

Chaldssans, astronomy^ 248' (Xo- 

rustr). 

Chaos, 233. 

Chess, 275. 

Chinese lunar asteriemi^ 247. 248 
(Kio-list)., 

— statements on the date of Ka« 
nishha, 287. 

— translations, 229 (Araara). 2gi. 
300. 301 (Buddh,). 

— * travellors, s. Fa Hian, Hiuan 
Thsang. 

Xfninaftfffds (! K^y&dpofios), 255. 
Christian influences, 71. 189. 238. 
30D. 307, 

ritual, influence of Buddhist ri* 
tual and worship on (and vk^ 
verta), 307. 

sects, Indian influenco on, 239. 

309. 

Ohronieon Pasohale, 255. 

Olomeno Alexandrinus, 306. 

Cbio, 205 (adnaka)i 229 (dtndra). 
Coins, Indian, 215. 218. 219. 
Commentaties, text secured by 
moans of, i8i. 

Compturative mythology, 35, 36, 
Constantius, 255. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Creod-formulaa, 166. 

CurtiuQ, 136. 

Cycles, quinquennial and sexennial, 
113. 247- 
Dam is, 252. 

Dancing, ' 


Dira Shakbh, 283. 

Day, beginning of the, at midnight, 
254- 

Decimal place-value of the figurcr-, 
256. 

Deeae of gift, r. Grants. 

Degrees of the heavens, 255. 
Deimachiin, 251. 

255. 

Dekhau, 4. 6. 192. 283. 

Dckhan rcconsicn (of the Urva^i), 
208. 

Av^7)P, 35. 

Demiurges, 233. 

Denarius, 229. 

Dhauli, 179. 295. 

Diagramsi mystio, 310, 

Dialects, 6. 175 ff. 295, 296. 299, 
AidficTpor, 255. 

AlSvpoSf 254. 

Dieepiter, 35, 

Dion Chrysostom, l86. 18S. 
Dionysius, 251, 

At6pv<fotf 6 . 

Districts, division of Vedio schools 
according to, 63. 94. 132. 133. 
^ — of other tet-reccneions,. 193. 
2 o6 “2 o8 . 

— Varieties of stylo distingui b^d 
by names of, 232. 

Dolphin, emblem of the.Qod ol 
Love, 252. 274. 325 (Cupid and 
Venus). 

Aopwpoplat 255. 

ApaxjJ^'^f 229. 

Dravidiau words, 3. 

Dsanglun, 289. 29 1. 306^ 

Dulva, 199. 

Durr i mufaSsal, 272. 

Avr6v, 255. 

Egypt, commercial relations b- 
tween India and, 3, 

ElcraywTiJ, 253-255. 

Elements^ the flvo, 234. 

Embryo, 160. 

’Etraya^op&f 255. 

Eras, Indian, 202. 203. 210. 260. 
Fa Hian, 218. 300. 

Farthor India, geographical names 
in, 178. 

Fer^ddn, 36. 

Fostival-piayo, religious, 197, 198. 
I’igurcs, 256- 324. 

— espressed by words, 6c ’40. 
h'ifdtiBl, 37. 

Firmicus Maternus, *54 
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Fcrtv.DC-.tu3, purao of, 264-265, 

Fo 7, in Fablo, 21 r, 212. 

Gamma, gamine, '272^(01 us.), 
Gauses, 4. 38. 

— mouths of the, 193. 248. 

Galen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Ginunga gap, 233. 

Girnar, 179. 295. 

GEo.'jtio^m, 239. 309. 

Gobar %ure8, 256. 

Gods, images, statues ol, 273. 2/4. 

— language of the, 176. 

— triad of! Agni, ludra, and S6- 
rya, 40, 63 (A., 1 ., and Soma) ; — 
Brahman, Kudia, and Vishnu, 
97. 161. 167 (Siva), i8o(^iva), 277. 

Grants, 203. 215. 281. 

Greek female olai’os, 203. 251, 252. 

— monarohies of Bactria, 188. 207. 
215. 221. 251- 285. 

— words, 254, 25:;. 

Groeko : Greek A rcbilccture, 27.1. 
(three stylea in India). 

— Afitronomy, 153, 243. 249. 251 


— Commerce with India, 252, 

— Drama, 207. 

— Fables, 21 1. 

— God of Love, 252. 274 (?). 

— Influence upon India general!}", 

251 ff. 

— Mcdicino, c68. 324. 325. 

— Philosophy, 220. 221. 234. 

— Sculpture, 273. 

— Writing, 221. 

Guido d’Aresso, 272. 

Gujarat, 139. 179. 207. 251. 
GymnoBophists, 27. 

’TBLXeor, 254. 

*HpaicX^r, 6. 136. 1S6, 234. 
Heraclius, 255. 

Heretics, 98. 

254. 

Homer, Indiao, 1S6. iSS, 

— Homeric cycle of legend, 794. 


'’Qpit, 254. 

255. 

Hindustdn, 4. 6. 10. 18, 38. 39. 70. 

187. 192. 283. 296. 

Hiuan Thsang, 217 ff., 287. 300. 
Humours, the three, 266. 
Hu^ravanh, 3I6* 

*T 5 pox 6 oj, 254. 

'TX6j8toi, 28. 48. 

'TT67etor, 255. 


Ibn Abi U^aibiah, 266. 

Ibn Baitbar, 266. 

254. 

Immigration of tho Aryas into Hm« 
dustdn, 38. 39. 

Indo-ScythiaiiB, 220. 285. 

Indus, 10. 37. 38. 2x8, 285. 
Inheritance, law c»f, 278, 279. 
Initial letters of names employed 
to denote nurabers, 256 ; to mark 
tho seven miu-ical notow, 272. 
Inscriptions, 183. 215. 228. 
Intercalary month, 247. 262 (throe 
in the year 1). 
luvisible cap, 264. 

Jackal and lion in Fablo, 211) 
212. 

Java, island of, 189. 195. 208. 239. 

1 7 1. 280. 

Jehdo, 283. 

Jehdngir, 283, 

Jemshid, 36. 

.Tosaphat, 307. 

Kabul, 3. "179. 

Kafu (kapi), 3. 

Kdgyur, 291. 294- 326, 

KdOcAa^ 317. 
llaikavds, 36. 

Kai Khosn'i, 36. 

Kalilag and Dam nag, 320. 

Kalila wa Dimna, 212. 

Kalmuck translations, 291. 
Ka/i^iffBoXoif 88. 268. 

Kambojas, 178. 

Kopj3iJ(7j?y, 178. 

Kan^resO translation, 189. 

Kanerki, b. Kanishka, 

Kanheri, 292. 

Kankah, 269. 

Kapur di Giri, 179 ; Kapardigiri. 
Kashmir, 204. 213. 2x5, 220. 223, 
227. 232. 291. 296. 

Kava U^, 36, 

Kavi languages, origin ol name, 
195. 

— translations, 3x8 (date of). 325> 
Keeping secret of dootriues, 49. 
Kev 65 £Ojaoy, 255. 

K^'fpoy, 254. 255. 

Kflwos, 3. 

Kippepoi, 35. 

Kofvpdf 302. 

Kio-list, 248. 

K6Xovpo;, 254. 

Kw0i5r, 3. 

Kpiit, 254. 
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KpbPOi, 254. 

AaptKij, 76. 258. 

Ldt, 249. 258. 

League- boots, 264, 

A<fw#', 254. 

Acitti}, 255. 

Lion and jackal (fox), 2ti, 212. 
Longest day, length <rf the, 247. 
Love, God of, 252. 274. 

Lunar mansions, 2. 30. 90. 92. 148. 
229. 246-249. 252. .255, 281, 

— phases, 281. 

MadtarStPoC, lo. 106. 

Magas, 179, 252. 

Magic, art of, 264, 265. 

Magic mirror, 264, 

— ointment, 264. 

Mfthmdd of Ohasna, 253. 

Mairya (and MdroJ), 303, 

MaXXof, 222. 

Manes, 309. 

Manes, sacrifice to the, 55. 93. lC 3 a 
X08. 118. 

Manetho, 260. 

Mansions, twelve, 254. 281 (u&tr.). 
Manuscripts, late date of, 181. xSz 
(oldest), 

Mdcc^aya, 75, 

Mazzaloth, Mazzaroth, 248. 
Medicine in Ceylon, 267 ; in India, 

324, 325. 

Megaslhenes, 4. 6. 10. 20. 27. 40. 
70. 88. 106. 136. 137. xS6. 234. 
251. 

Mcherdates, 188. 

Menandor, 224. 25 1 . 30^* 

Mendzil, 323 (in Sogbd), 
Mendicancy, religious, 237, 
MeirovpdrjjMa, 255. 

Metempsychosis; 234. 

Metric^ form of literature, 182, 

Misewnaries, Buddhist, 290. 307. 

309. 

— Christian, 307* 

Mr4MiX> dTrb 20. 

Mouachistn, system of, 307. 
Monasteries, 274. 281. 

Mongolian transiations, 291'. 
Mundano ages (four), 247 ; s. Yugs. 
Music, modern Indian, 325. 

Mttsical scale, 272. 

Mysteries, 197. 198. 

Mythology, Comparative, 35. 36. 
names, chronology from, 69. 53. 


71. x2o.,239. 284. 2S3 (s. also 
Anga, ICavi, Tantra, Sdtra), 
Ncarchus, 1 3. 

Neo-Pytli.igorcan’^, 256, 257, 
l^epdl; 291. 309, 370. 

T^’epdlese MSS., date of, 318. 
Nerengs, 56. 

Horth of India, purity of language 
in the, 26. 45. 296. 

JJTotes, the »)3vcn mucicrl, iGo. 272, 
Numbers, denoting of, by tho 
letters of the alphabet in their 
order, 222. 

Numerical notation by moans of 
letters, 257. 324. 

— Symbols, 256. 

Ndsbirvdn, 212, 

Omens, 69. 152. 2G4. 

Ophir, 3. 

Oral tradition, 12 S', 22. 48, 

Ordeal, 73. 

Orissa, 179. 274* 

OtbS, 201. 

Q 6 p(Lv 6 if 35. 

'Oirivih (®* Ann). 

*0(v5pdfcae, 222. 

Pahlav, 188. 

Pahlavi, translation of Pahchatantni 
into, 212. 267. 

PdU redaction of the AmDrrdiosha, 

230. 

— of Manu’fl Code, 279. 

IlarSafa, 136. 1 3 7. 1 86, 

Panjdb, 2. 3, 4. 88. 207, 248. 25 1 . 
309 - 

Pantheism, 242. 

254. 

Parthians, 4. x88. 3x8.' 

ParvI, parviz. 323. 

Pattalene, 285. 

PauluB Alexandrinus, 253. 25$* 

— al Ydndnl, 253. 

Peacocks, exportation of, to Biveru, 
2 » 3 - 

Periplus, 4. 6. 

Permutations, 256. 

Persa- Aryans, 6. 133. 178. 

Persian's, 3. 4^ 188 5—273 (mus.). 
274 (arch.), 

l^crsian Epos, 36. 37. 187. 

— translation, of the Upanisliads, 

* 55 - 

— Yeda, 36. 148, 

J Personal deity, 165, 1 66. 
lUvKcXawny, 268, 

■ 4 ’ap‘ty, 255 
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Philosoplicr^B Ride,* 2^1. 
Pbilosfcratus, 252* 

Phoebus Apollo, 273 (type of). 
Phoenicians, their commercial rcla- 
tioim with India, 2, 3. 248, 
Pholotoulo, 218. 

Phouini, 218. 

Planets, 98. 153. 249-251. 254, 
255. 281. 304. 

— Greek order of the, 319. 323. 326. 
Plato (Bactrian king), 273. 

Pliny, 136. 

riut;irch, 306. 

I'olar star, 98. 

Popular dialects, 6. ? 75-180. 
Ilpd/ipttt, 28. 244, 

Profee-writing arrested in its deve- 
lopment, i83. 
rtolomaioB, 253. 274 (astr,). 
Ptolemy, 179. 251. 252 (two). 

— 130 (gcogr.). 

Qiiinqucnuial cycle, 113. 247. 
Quotations, text as given in, 182. 

279, 

Rolic- worship, 306. 307. 

Rgya Chor Rol Pa, 1B5. 291. 
Rhazes, 271. 

Rock-inscripticDB, 1 79. 

Rosary, 307. 

Xap^pdKWTTOS, 217* 223.* 

Xapffdpat, 28. 

Scalo, musical, 272. 

Schools, gi’eat number of Vedic, 
142. 

fieloiicuB, 4. 

Semitio origin of Indian wilting, 
IS* 

o£ the Bsast-fable, 2X7, 212. 

Sempion, 27 1. 

Seven musical notes, 160. 272. 
Sindbend, 255. 259. 

Singhaleao trancktions, 292. 
Xxoprlos^ 254. 

SKU^iayds, 309. 

SnaJtsef 302, 

Solar year, 246, 247. 

Solomon’s time, trado with India 

Sw0a7ao*?5yus, 251. 

SpeasippuB (?), 258. 

Squaring of the ( ircle, 256. 

Slecplos, 274. 306. 

Stone-building, 274. 


Strabo, 6. 27. 28. 30. 244. 2^6, 
Stylo, variotics of, disimguished by 
names of provincco, 232. 
Succession of existence, 289. 3OX. 
6iifi philosophy, 239. 

255. 

Sun’s two journeys, stellar limits of 
the, 98. 

'Zvpacrpiiviu 76, 

Surgery, 2C9. 270. 

Tandjur, 209. 210. 225. 230. 246. 

267. 276. 

Tai//>oy,* 254- 

Teachora, many, quoted, 50. 77. 
Texts, uncertainty of the/ 181, 182. 
.224, 225. 

TJ\ouu?it:d-namC“prayer», 208. 
Tibetans, translations of tho, 2cS. 
212. 291. 294. 3<.x>; s, I)/jai)gluu, 
ICtigyur, Kgya Chor Rol Pa, 
^’iiuiljur. 

TiridatcP, 3, 4. 

To^6t7?s, 254. 

Tranecribcri'-, mietaken of, iSl. 
Translations, s. Arabs, Cliinesc, 
Kalmuck, Kandresn. Kiu i, Mon- 
golian, Pahlavi, Pdli, Pereiai), 
Singhalese, 

Tninamigration of-Gouli, 73. 288. 
Tpfywj'or, 255. 

Trojan cyclo of legend, 194. 
Tukiiilm, peacocks, 3. 

ValGiitinian, 309. 

Venus with dolphin (and Cupid)j 

325* 

Vernaculars, 175-lbo. 203, 
Veterinary medicine, 267. 

Weights, j6o, 269. 

Writing, 10. 13. 15; — o£ the Ya- 
vanas, 221. 

— consigMincnt to, 22. 744. 181. 
292. 296. 

Written language, 178 ff. 
yeEhts, 56. 3^2. 

Yiraa, 36. 

Yuasaf, YtidasI, Rdd^atf, 307. 

Zero, 256. 

Zedj, 35. 

— planet, 254, 

Zodkcpl eigUH, 98, 229. 249. 254. 

25S* 257. 

Zohak, 36. 

Zvy6v, 25A. 
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Ambrofl, 272. 

Au&ndacbandrd, 58. 68. 79. 

Anquetil da Perron, 52. 96. 154, 

155 - 

Aufroclit, 1 6. 32. 43. 59. 80. 84; 

1 12. 150.. 191. 200. 210. 2 1 1. 224. 

226. 230. 232. 243. 257. 26b. 
261, 267. 272. 313, 315. 

BdlaiSitstrin, 223. 226; 237. 322, 

323- 

Ballantyne, 223. 226. 235. 237. 244. 
Bauerjca, 191. 235. 238.' 2 15. 

Bipd Dova ^dstriii, 258. 2O2. 

Barth, 257, 316. 321. 

Bartheloiuy Sb, Hilaire, 235# 

Bayley, 304. 

Beal, 293. 300. 309. 327. 

Bonary, F,, 196; 

Benfcy, 15. 22. 43. 44. 64. 66. 117. 
157. 21*2. 221. 267. 272. 274. 
301. 306. 320. 

Bentley, 257. 267. 

Bcrgaigne, 44. 

Bernouilli, 325. 

Bertrand, 202. 

Bhagv^nldl Indraji, 324, 

Bhagr^n Vijaya, 327, 

Bhajji^arkar, 60. 150. 215. 219, 224, 

3 J 9 « 321. 32^- 

Bh^a Diji, 21$. 227. 254-262. 3x9. 
Bibliotheca Indica, q. B. .llaiityno, 
Banerjea, Cowell, Hall, Bijendra 
L. M., Boer, &c. 

Bickoll, 320. 

Biot, 247, 248. 

Bird, 215. 

BdhtUngk, 22. 106. 2io. 217-220. 

222. 226. 230. 320. 323. 

Von Bohlen, 272. 

BoUensen, 44. 

Bopp, X78. 189. 

Boyd, 207. 

Broal, 4. 36. 

Brockhaue, 213. 262. 

Browning, 84. 

Btthler, 50. 54. 92. 97. loi. 152. 
155. 10^ 170. 182. 196. 204. 210. 
212, 213. 214, 215. 217.’ 22c, 

227. 232. 2^7. 259. 272. 277, 
278. 280. 282, 283. 297. 314. 
3»S* ‘3^7- 3i9-:322. 324'*326. 

Burgess, Eb., 247. 258 5— Jas., 215. 
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Burnell, 3. 13. '15*. 20. 22. 42, 6l, 
65. 69; 74. 83. 90/91. 94. lOI. 
102. 103. 150. 155. 163, 164. 170, 
I7I. 17(5. 203. 2x3. 215. 217. 22X, 
222. 226. 245. 256. 270. 313. 316, 
321 * ^ 

Burnouf, 81. -IXI. 162. 179. X91. 
*199. 246. 289. 291, 292. 296. 298. 
300. 306. 308. 

Cantor, 324. 

Cappollor, 226. 232. 320. 

Carey, 194. 

Chandrakduta Taikdlaipk^ra, 84. 
Childers, 178. 293.295. 305.308.326. 
Clarac, Comte do, 325. 

Clough, 293. 

Colebrookc, 42. 43. 61. 97. 148. 
151* IS4» 157> 158. 163. 201. 
202. 227. 229. 230. 231. 235. 
236. 23S. 241,242. 243- 245- 256. 
259-263. 267. 269 281. 283. 
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99. 207. 227. 234. 235. 237, 238. 
242. 256. 283. 29X, 322. 

Cox, 36. 

Csoma Korosi, 199. 209. 267. 285. 
291. 294. 

Cunningham, 178. 203.215. 273,274 
D^Alwis, 293. 
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Davids, 267’. 

De Qubernatis, 36. 

Delhriick, 3 X. 44. 318. 
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Dietz, 267. 

Donner, 19, 44. 

Dowson, 141. 203. 215. 

Diimichen, 3. 

Dunckor, 308. 

D*£ckstein, 97, 

Eggelinfr, 203. 215. 226, 291, 

Elliot, H. M., 239. 267, 

Elliot, W., 154, 155. 

Fauche, 189. 194. 

Fauaboll, 293. 304. 326. 

Feer, 188. 291. 293. 299. 

Fergusson, 203. 215. 27 J 
Fleet, 319. 321. 

Flugel, 270. 
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Poucauxi 185. 1S9. 200. 286. 291 , 29Q. 

Friedericb, 189. 195. 

Fritae, 320. 

Qaiicddliara Eavirdja, 270. 

Garrez, 21 1, 

Geiger, L., 27 ^* 

Qelduer, 44. 

Gildemeistcr, 161. 229. 239. 27a 
GiriprasidaYannaD, 116k. 
Goldocliinidt, Paul, 196. 
Goldschmidt, Siegfri^, 65. 196. 
Goldstacl:''’r, 15. 22. 87. lOiX 
130. 141. 193. 207. 22f, 22J. 


223 . 224 225 . 227 . 241 . 251 . 

273 - 3 “i* 

Gorresio, 194. 

Gough, 235. 244. 322. 323. 
GoYindadevaf5d3trin, 237. 322. 323, 
Qrassniatit), 44. 315* 
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Grill, 207, 

Qrirablot, 293. 319. 326. 
Grchmami, 265. 

Gruhe, 171. 

Vca Gutechmid, 188. 

Haag, 205. 

Haua, 19. 58. 84, 142. 152. 324. 

Uaeberlin, 201. 

Hall, loG. 191. 204. 207. 213. 2x4. 
231. 232. 235, 237. 257. 25^- 318- 


Hankol, 256. 

Harachaadrtt YidyjfbhtisLa^ia, 151. 
Hardy, 292, 293. 301* 

Haug, 22. 25. 32. 47 - 60, 61. 91. 
93. 100. 150. 152. i53. 155. 162. 


3 M, 3 i 5 - 317- 
Hossler, 268. 


Heymann, 231. 


ITillobrandt, 44. 314. 


Hodgson, 291. 292. 309. 
Holtzmr-nn, 200. 228. 230. 279. 318. 


Hue, 30/. 

lii /ar;iclr:udra Vidydadgara, 205. 


235:- 

Jacobi, y95. 204. 214. 254. 255. 

26c. 201. 319. 323. 326. 
Jagaumohaiia, human, 231. 
J:vy.ir.:liayana, 243, 244. 

Jiitiiiaiid iVidyi^^gaiM, 270.320.325. 
JohJ,nh/::\ 102. 238. 27S, 279. 281. 
285 . 

Jolly, yiCj. 

JoiKT', W., 272. 

Jnlioii, Smii.j, riH. ^,01. 
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Kashinath Trimbak Telang. 194. 
Keller, 0 ., 21 1, 212. 

Kennedy, Vans, 170. 

Kern, 61. 1 79. 202. 204. 2x5. 224. 
243* 257-261. 267. 279. 283. 293. 
299. 318 324. 

Ke^avaaiistiin, 323. 

Kielhorn, 25. Oi. 68. 95. lor. 155 
170. 212. 225, 226. 313. 321.' 
Kittol, 189. 

Klatt, 2X0. 310. 

Knighton, 204. 

Koppon, 283, 30G. 307. 308, 
Koa»‘garten, 2i2. 

Kyisb^iashjietri, 320. 

Kuhn, Ad., 25. 32. 35, 36. 62 
Kuhn, E., 293. 295. 

Kunte, 325 (Mureahvar). 

Labonlaye, 307. 

Langlois, 43. 189. 

Lassen, 4. 28. 75. 176. 179. 185. 
188. 189. 190. 198. 199. 201. 
202. 204. 205. 214, 2 1 8-220. 227. 
229. 239. 244. 247. 251, 252. 254. 
257. 260. 273. 275, 276. 287-290. 
292. 296. 301. 308. 309. 319. 
Lefmann, 299. 

Leitnev, 273. 

Lotronne, 229, 

Liebrecht, 307. 

Linde, Van der, 275. 

Lindner, 318. 

Loiseleur Deslongchamps, 2^30. 
Lorinser, 238. 

Loth, 0 ., 263. 

Ludirig, A., 44. 249. 315. 
Madhufiddana Gupta, 270. 
Mebei'achandraHyiiyaratna, 91, 24I.1 
Marshmaa, 194. 

Mayr, 279. 

Meyer, Rud., 313, 314. 316. 
MinayefT, 3. 293. 303. 

Miiller, E., 299. 

Muller, Fr., 293. 

Muller, M., 15. 16. 19. 22. 31. 32 
3$. 36. 42. 43 48. 49. ss. s8. S'). 
61. 63. 69. 93. SOI. 106. 116. 
142. 151. 155. 176. 180. 205. 
221. 225. 234-236. 241. 244, 
24 c:. 247. 278. 2S2. 288. 307. 

3 ^ 4 . 315- 325* 

Muir, 41. 44. 2x0. 292. 299, 
Myriaiitheiis, 314. 

Move, 309. 

Ndldeke, 187. 318. 
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